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SERMON  I. 

EVANESCENT   (JOODNESS. 
HosEA,  vi.  4. 

O  EPHRAIM,  WHAT  SHALL  I  DO  UNTO  THEE  ?  O  JUDAH,  WHAT  SHALL 
I  DO  UNTO  THEE  ?  FOR  TOUR  GOODNESS  IS  AS  A  MORNING  CLOUD, 
AND  AS  THE  BARLT  DEW  IT  GOETH  AWAT. 

Lest  it  should  be  said  that  these  words,  however 
appUcable  to  the  nations  of  Judah  and  of  Israel, — 
to  their  repeated  departures  from  God  after  times 
of  apparent  repentance  and  earnest  resolutions  for 
His  service, — have  yet  no  certain  bearing  upon 
individual  men,  and  can  only  be  transferred  to  our  own 
case  by  an  accommodation  which  almost  robs  them  of 
their  emphasis ;  (though,  in  fact,  in  such  matters  as 
these,  what  is  a  nation  after  all  but  an  aggregate  of 
individuals?)  we  shall  do  well  to  remember  that  the 
very  same  case  is  described  by  our  Lord  in  the  Parable 
of  the  Sower,  under  the  figure  of  that  stony  ground, 
on  which  the  seed  sprang  up  all  the  sooner  from  the 
very  shallowness  of  the  soil,  but  was  scorched  when 
the  sun  rose  high,  and  because  it  had  no  root  withered 
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away.  There  can  be  no  question  that  there  individuals, 
not  nations,  are  those  of  whom  He  speaks.  And  indeed 
it  requires  nothing  more  than  the  most  cursory  glance 
at  the  characters  of  those  amongst  whom  we  Uve — ^but 
let  us  rather  say,  at  the  tendencies  of  our  own  hearts, 
if  not  (in  every  case)  at  the  past  history  of  our  spiritual 
life — to  see  that  this  is  the  very  commonest  case 
imaginable,  and  to  make  us  fear  lest  it  should  be 
eventually  our  own. 

Not  therefore  in  the  way  of  gloomy  discouragement, 
as  though  by  a  blind  destiny  we  might  any  of  us  be 
hurried  to  this  disastrous  end, — ^but  rather  in  the 
language  of  calm  and  serious  warning,  that  so,  knowing 
our  danger,  we  may  seek  that  safety  which  is  as  yet 
at  hand  for  every  one  of  us, — ^let  us  enquire  how  it  comes 
to  pass  that,  time  after  time,  age  after  age,  men  still 
lie  open  to  the  charge  involved  in  this  solemn  expos- 
tulation, "  O  Ephraim,  what  shall  I  do  unto  thee  ? 
O  Judah,  what  shall  I  do  unto  thee  ?  for  your  goodness 
is  as  a  morning  cloud,  and  as  the  early  dew  it  goeth  away." 

We  sometimes  hear  it  taken  for  granted  that  there 
are  men  who  live  and  die  without  any  serious  thoughts. 
It  may  be  so.  There  may  be  such  cases.  An  extra- 
ordinary evenness  of  temper,  a  marvellous  exemption 
from  life's  sorrows,  a  misleading  (because  merely 
natural)  kindliness  and  benevolence  of  disposition, 
which  seems  to  itself  to  be  all  that  Christ's  Spirit  could 
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make  it,  when  in  reality  there  is  no  real  communion  with 
Christ  at  all — ^these  tilings  may  keep  some  few  consciences 
lulled  throughout  life,  so  that  they  never  awaken  to 
godly  fear,  never  rouse  themselves  to  escape  from  the 
wrath  to  come.  But  the  very  words  in  which  I  have 
described  them  sufficiently  indicate  their  fewness.  Of 
the  far  larger  class  it  may  assuredly  be  said  that  they 
have,  from  time  to  time,  their  painful  misgivings,  their 
agitating  fears,  their  keen  convictions ;  and  that  the 
fault  is  rather  that  these  emotions  are  intermittent, 
transitory,  evanescent — ever  and  anon  choked  and 
smothered,  or  else  scorched  and  withered,  so  that  they 
bring  no  fruit  to  perfection. 

Trace  such  a  history  through  its  successive  stages, 
and  can  any  words  better  write  it  than  those  employed 
in  the  text  ? 

There  is,  first,  the  "  goodness  "  of  early  childhood ; 
found  not  quite  unfrequently  in  the  sanctuary  of  a 
Christian  home,  where  God  is  known  and  loved  and 
honoured,  and  everything  that  is  attractive  and  glorious 
is  connected  (in  the  thoughts  of  the  household)  with  His 
name.  There,  in  those  earUest  days  when  open  and 
defiling  sin  has  not  yet  entered,  the  thought  of  God  as 
a  Father,  of  Christ  as  a  Saviour,  of  the  Holy  Spirit 
as  a  Comforter — the  thought  of  Heaven  as  the  place 
where  all  is  pure  and  loving  and  happy,  the  abode  of  all 
the  good  and  the  beloved  who  are  already  departed,  the 
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home  to  which  we  are  hastening  and  to  which  at  any 
moment  we  may  be  transplanted — the  thought  of  sin  as 
something  deadly  and  hateful,  of  the  great  enemy  as  a 
roaring  Uon  ever  seeking  whom  he  may  devour,  of  holi- 
ness as  happiness  and  God's  service  as  perfect  freedom — 
thoughts  such  as  these  may  be,  have  been  ere  now,  im- 
pressed upon  the  young  heart  with  a  freshness  and  a 
fulness  and  a  beauty  which  the  most  advanced  Christian 
warrior  would  give  a  thousand  worlds  to  purchase.  God 
is  felt  to  be  so  near,  that  prayer  is  but  asking  Him,  as  a 
Uvmg  Friend,  for  things  real  and  needed,  and  granted 
even  with  the  asking ;  the  love  of  Christ  is  grasped  and 
handled  and  dwelt  in,  with  all  the  clearness  of  actual 
sight  and  contact.  The  Scriptures  which  tell  of  Him 
are  a  living  word;  no  sinful  habit  as  yet  repels  their 
teaching,  no  unbeUeving  heart  throws  a  cloud  over 
their  disclosures.  Who  shall  deny  to  such  a  state 
the  name  here  given — ^the  name  of  goodness?  Who 
shall  doubt  that  one  who  dies  in  this  state  enters 
into  that  abode  the  inmates  of  which  are  marked  by 
this  one  characteristic,  that  they  are  become  again  as 
little  children  ? 

Happy  indeed  are  they  who  from  such  a  life  are  early 
called  to  rest.  How  different  their  lot  from  that  of 
those  whom  the  present  subject  rather  sets  before  us : 
those  who  fall  from  this  earUest  goodness:  those  on 
whom,  when  the  sun  is  up,  he  shines  with  a  scorching 
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and  withering  glare,  so  that  their  goodness  is  like  the 
morning  cloud  or  the  early  dew  which  are  scattered  by 
his  rising.  The  time  soon  comes,  in  most  cases,  when 
the  world  must  be  let  in  upon  that  Christian  home — or 
rather,  when  its  inmates  must  be  sent  forth  into  it» 
School,  with  its  excitements  and  its  roughnesses,  its 
comparative  absence  at  once  of  external  safeguards  and 
of  matured  spiritual  strength,  is  an  ungenial  abode  for 
that  piety  of  innocence  (if  I  may  so  describe  it)  which 
has  been,  in  these  favoured  examples,  the  peculiar 
blessing  of  home.  How  soon,  alas !  is  that  earlier  work 
too  often  ruined  and  undone :  ruined  for  the  time,  if 
not  for  ever.  In  its  earlier  form  it  never  can  be 
replaced.  Ignorance  of  evil,  freedom  from  temptation, 
were  ingredients  that  entered  largely  into  its  compo- 
sition :  and  these  are  gone.  Step  by  step  that  blissful 
ignorance  is  exchanged  for  a  more  foolish  wisdom  :  and 
even  if  by  God's  grace  holiness  should  hereafter  be 
attained,  innocence  at  all  events — even  in  that  modified 
sense  in  which  alone  experience  and  God's  Word  will 
allow  us  to  apply  the  term,  even  to  the  earliest  childhood 
— can  never  be  recovered.  And  for  the  time,  while  that 
first  goodness  is  so  fearfully  marred,  how  Uttle  is  there, 
in  many  cases,  even  to  forebode  a  second !  The  glaiing 
sun  has  risen  high,  and  has  scattered  alike  the  soft 
morning  cloud  and  the  refreshing  dew. 

Whatever  may  be  in   this   respect  the  past  history 
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— ^known  only  to  your  own  hearts — of  those  who  hear 
me ;  whether  they  can  recall  a  time  when  they  loved 
God  with  all  their  childish  affections  ;  or  whether,  owing 
either  to  negligent  training,  or  evil  example,  or  the 
obstinacy  of  their  own  hearts  resisting  the  best  of  both, 
they  never  )delded  themselves,  even  in  early  childhood, 
to  that  love  which  encompassed  them ;  this  at  least  your 
own  consciences  will  admit,  that  the  unfavourable 
condition  which  I  have  described  as  so  common  a  result 
of  the  entrance  upon  school  life  has  been  in  some  degree 
yours;  you  will  admit,  and  I  trust  feel  also,  that,  as 
this  has  been  and  is  to  you  a  place  of  much  temptation 
— ^temptation  at  least  to  forgetfulness,  and  thoughtless- 
ness, and  neglect  of  Christian  duties,  if  not  to  actual 
disobedience  and  outward  sin — so  you  have  in  some 
degree  suffered  from  and  yielded  to  these  evil  influences ; 
and  probably  you  would  not  be  inclined  to  deny  that 
you  need,  or  have  but  lately  needed,  a  process  of 
awakening  and  of  renewing  to  enable  you  to  love  and 
serve  God. 

Such,  doubtless,  is  very  commonly  the  condition 
in  which  that  important  time,  through  which  many 
of  you  have  lately  passed,  finds  those  upon  whom 
it  comes.  Up  to  a  certain  time  our  consciences,  in 
very  many  cases,  are  easily  satisfied  with  this  excuse  for 
a  want  of  seriousness  and  earnestness — that  we  are  not 
yet  bound  by  any  act  of  our  own  to  God's  service ;  that 
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as  yet  we  are  scarcely  responsible  for  a  deficiency  with 
which  our  age  (we  think)  has  so  much  to  do ;  and  that 
we  may,  without  any  great  risk  beyond  that  most 
improbable  of  all  accidents,  early  death,  defer  yet  a 
little  longer  the  difficult  and  dreary  task  of  returning  to 
God.  It  is  the  peculiar  wisdom  and  importance,  as  you 
have  often  been  reminded,  of  the  ordinance  of  Confir- 
mation, that  it  brings  this  question  to  issue.  No  one 
who  presents  himself  for  Confirmation  can,  either  then 
or  ever  after,  plead  this  excuse.  No  words  can  by 
possibility  be  more  express  than  those  in  which  every 
one  of  them  has  bound  himself  to  his  Saviour.  And  to 
how  many  has  this  necessity — the  arrival  of  that  period 
when  it  is  expected  of  him,  according  to  common  usage, 
that  he  should  be  confirmed — been  an  incalculable 
means  of  good!  It  has  brought  him  to  a  standstill. 
He  must  either  do  this,  or  almost  avow  that  he  refuses 
Christ's  service.  And  yet  his  conscience  will  not  let 
him  shelter  himself  under  that  refuge  of  Ues — that  this 
ordinance  is  a  mere  form,  meaning  nothing,  involving 
nothing,  leading  to  nothing.  O  no  !  When  in  the  face 
of  the  assembled  Church  he  hears  but  the  beginning  of 
that  solemn  question,  "  t>o  ye  here  in  the  presence  of 
God  and  of  this  congregation — "  and  has  audibly  him- 
self to  answer  to  it,  "  I  do,"  his  heart  tells  him  that  there 
must  be  something  in  all  this.  There  may  be  forgiveness 
afterwards  for  unfaithfulness  to  his  promise  ;  there  may 
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be  allowance  for  weakness,  or,  let  us  rather  say, 
provision  for  its  strengthening ;  there  may  be  temptations 
afterwards  so  powerful  that  he  cannot  always  prevail 
over  them,  and  yet  the  grace  of  God  in  Christ  may 
receive  him  again  when  he  returns  saying,  "I  have 
sinned;" — all  this  may  be  :  but  it  cannot  be  that  that 
act  at  the  time  means  nothing;  it  cannot  be  that  it 
binds  him  to  nothing ;  it  cannot  be  that  it  leaves  him 
where  he  was :  and  therefore,  mere  honesty  of  conscience, 
quite  apart  from  any  considerations  of  pecuUar  devoutness 
or  holiness,  makes  him  think  well  with  himself  where  he 
stands ;  brings  sins  to  his  remembrance,  and  suggests  to 
him  anticipations  of  judgment;  and  draws  forth  from  him, 
except  he  be  utterly  hardened,  many  a  secret  confession, 
and  many  an  earnest  prayer,  that  he  may  not  be  allowed 
to  present  himself  before  God  with  a  he  in  his  right 
hand. 

As  then  we  spoke  before  of  the  goodness  of  early 
childhood — a  goodness  pecuhar  to  that  age,  a  goodness 
which  must  be  transformed,  if  it  be  not  lost,  as  another 
stage  of  life  opens  before  us — so  now  we  have  to  vritness 
an  example  of  its  second  growth :  when  he,  who  has 
already  lost  much  of  the  innocence  of  childhood,  begins 
to  seek  earnestly  God's  grace  in  boyhood.  And  let 
none  think  this  a  lower  kind  of  goodness  than  the 
former.  Less  attractive,  it  may  be,  to  the  imagination — 
less  peaceful  and  unbroken  in  the  enjoyment — it  is  yet 
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in  itself  of  a  higher  order,  in  proportion  as  victory  over 
sin  is  more  glorious  than  freedom  from  temptation. 
And  this  serious  and  deliberate  return  to  God,  this 
setting  of  yourselves  to  seek  Him,  has,  I  trust  and 
beheve,  been  granted  to  many  amongst  you.  Was  there 
one  of  you  who  ventured  to  present  yourselves  for 
Confirmation,  or  at  the  Lord's  Table  afterwards,  without 
serious  thought  and  prayer  ?  without  a  sincere  desire  to 
live  and  die  Christ's  servant?  Swely  even  to  that 
desire,  in  proportion  to  its  sincerity  and  its  earnestness, 
we  need  not  be  afraid  to  apply  the  word  before  us.  In 
the  same  sense,  and  with  just  as  much  both  of  hope- 
fuhiess  and  fear,  we  may  say  of  these,  as  of  Ephraim 
and  Judah  when  they  returned  from  their  long  back- 
slidings  to  God,  that  it  was  a  promise  and  a  sign  of 
goodness.  And,  alas  !  must  we  not  add,  even 
already,  with  regard  to  some  of  those  of  whom  I  have 
spoken,  that  their  goodness  has  proved  to  be  (for  the 
present)  but  as  a  morning  cloud,  or  like  the  morning 
dew  that  passeth  away  ?  Where  now  are  those  penitent 
confessions,  those  holy  resolutions,  those  heartfelt 
prayers,  which  marked,  as  we  would  hope,  to  all  of  you, 
the  time  of  your  Confirmation?  The  excitement  of 
that  time  has  long  gone  by.  so  far  as  its  eflfects 
consisted  only  in  emotion,  in  feeling,  in  misgivings,  in 
fears,  they  have  long  since  passed  away :  and  with  many 
of  you  was  not  this  all  ?     Do  you  not  now  see,  even  if 
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at  the  time  you  did  not  like  to  acknowledge  it,  that 
nothing  heart-deep  accompanied  that  act;  that  it  was 
a  temporaiy  exertion,  made  with  but  Uttle  desire  for  its 
continuance ;  and  that,  when  it  was  over,  and  the  first 
Communion  after  it  had  also,  perhaps,  been  gone 
through,  you  returned  to  your  old  habits,  rather 
relieved  by  the  removal  of  that  unusual  pressure,  than 
changed  in  the  real  spirit  and  purpose  of  your  mind  ? 
Your  goodness,  so  far  as  it  can  be  called  by  such  a 
name,  was  but  a  morning  cloud,  dispersed  by  the  first 
rising  of  the  sun.  The  world  came  in  upon  you  again, 
and  you  are  where  you  were ;  or  rather,  much  further 
from  God's  kingdom;  for  you  feel  that  you  have 
taken  His  vows  upon  you,  and  that  you  have'  not  kept 
them. 

The  second  great  opportunity  is  thus  gone  by.  The 
goodness  of  childhood  is  no  longer  within  your  reach. 
That  great  opening,  of  which  we  have  spoken,  for  the 
cultivation  of  the  goodness  of  boyhood,  has  also  passed 
by  you,  eventually  unimproved.  When  is  the  text  again  to 
be  exemplified  ?  Doubtless,  by  God's  mercy,  other  calls 
may  reach  you,  and  make  themselves  audible  to  you, 
even  before  the  period  of  boyhood  is  at  an  end.  It  may 
be  so.  But  as  these  in  their  main  features  will  not  diffier 
widely  from  that  last  spoken  of,  let  us  pass  on,  for  a 
moment,  to  the  next  stage  of  life,  and  see  how  the  words 
before  us  have  their  fulfilment  there. 
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To  many,  in  every  generation,  has  the  time  spent  at  the 
University  been  a  period  of  spiritual  awakening.  It  is 
then,  perhaps,  that  the  thought  of  life  first  begins  to 
operate  with  resistless  power.     Here,  though  you  may 

form  schemes  for  future  life,  marking  out  for  yourselves 
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in  imagination  your  profession,  your  habits,  your  objects, 
yet  you  feel,  after  all,  that  there  is  a  great  and  important 
stage  still  to  intervene  between  you  and  their  accom- 
pUshment ;  and,  consequently,  they  are  all  rather  dreams 
than  reaUties  to  you,  and  the  sense  of  responsibility, 
the  thought  of  life's  imminent  peril,  and  of  its  final  issue, 
are  not  yet,  cannot  yet  be,  lying  upon  you  with  crushing 
weight.  This  is  reserved  for  your  next  stage ;  that  which 
ends  preparation  for  life,  and  is  to  usher  you  at  its  close 
into  it.  Then  it  is,  therefore,  that  the  thought  of  life 
itself,  as  a  season  of  probation  for  eternity,  one  of  infinite 
risk  and  jeopardy,  begins  first  to  oppress  the  soul.  And 
if  with  these  there  be  combined  those  manifold  infiii- 
ences  which  in  our  days  the  Universities  supply  for 
the  awakening  of  the  heart  to  a  sense  of  divine  and 
eternal  truths,  no  wonder  if  the  result  be  what  it  so  often 
has  been — a  renewal  of  forgotten,  perhaps  almost  uncon- 
scious, vows,  a  dedication  of  heart  and  life  to  God 
through  His  Son,  an  earnest  commencement  of  the 
great  battle  with  sin,  the  world,  and  the  devil,  a  setting 
out  afresh  on  that  solemn  journey,  the  end  of  which  is 
in  the  imchangeable  and  the  unseen. 
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But  O  !  here  again,  how  often  has  the  end  been  at 
variance  with  the  beginning !  how  often  has  the  solemnity 
of  life  been  felt  beforehand,  and  lost  sight  of  in  the  midst 
of  it  I  how  often  has  he  who  did  run  well,  been  hindered 
from  finally  obeying  the  truth !  how  often  has  he  who  had 
prayed  even  to  put  on  God's  armour,  to  fight  His  battles 
in  the  ministry  of  His  Word,  ceased  to  feel  the  sacredness 
of  his  office  before  it  was  well  begun,  and  gone  over  again 
in  heart,  as  a  base  deserter,  to  the  camp  of  his  great  enemy ! 

And  then,  as  life  went  on,  and  its  heavier  strokes 
began  to  fall  upon  him ;  as  the  hand  of  fatherly  chas- 
tisement has  overthrown  around  him  all  his  cherished 
idols,  has  stripped  him  of  those  who  made  up  the  very 
joy  of  his  life,  and  left  him  bare  and  desolate,  if  perhaps, 
even  then,  he  might  feel  again  after  the  God  from  whom 
for  them  he  had  departed  ;  how  many  a  half-awakening 
has  that  unseen  all-seeing  Eye  witnessed ;  how  many  a 
bitter  self-accusation,  how  many  a  prayer  for  mercy,  how 
many  a  resolution  of  amendment,  how  many  a  half-casting 
away  of  that  bosom-sin  which  has  enthralled  the  spirit 
and  chained  it  to  earth ;  and  yet,  how  many  a  return 
afterwards  to  the  same  evil  course, — to  be  again  half- 
repented  of,  yet  to  the  very  end  never  renounced, — until 
at  last  the  day  of  grace  is  over ;  all  has  been  done  to  the 
vineyard  that  a  God  of  grace  and  might  could  do  in  it ; 
and  now  it  must  be  given  over,  for  ever,  to  be  the  prey 
of  the  spoiler,   defenceless   and   desolate,   defiled   and 
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trodden  underfoot — until  the  day  come  for  the  vials  of 
judgment  to  be  emptied  upon  it,  when  God  arises  to 
shake  terribly  the  earth. 

Let  us  therefore  fear.  Fear, — ^but  not  be  cast  down. 
There  is  One  who  giveth  power  to  the  weak,  and  to 
those  who  have  no  strength  increaseth  might.  To  Him 
let  us  commit  the  keeping  of  our  souls.  He  will  keep 
the  feet  of  His  saints,  and  will  not  suffer  them  to  be 
greatly  moved. 


SERMON   IL 

SOWING  AND  REAPING. 
Galatians,  vi.  7,  8. 

BE  NOT  DECEITED  *.  GOD  IS  NOT  MOCKED  :  FOR  WHATSOEVER  A  MAN 
SOWETH,  THAT  SHALL  HE  ALSO  REAP.  FOR  HE  THAT  SOWETH  TO 
HIS  FLESH  SHALL  OF  THE  FLESH  REAP  CORRUPTION  ;  BUT  HE  THAT 
SOWETH  TO  THE  SPIRIT  SHALL  OF  THE  SPIRIT  REAP  LIFE  ETER- 
LASTING. 

These  solemn  words  have  been  just  read  in  the 
Second  Lesson.  They  are  but  the  repetition,  in  Christian 
language,  of  many  passages  of  the  Old  Testament,  and, 
in  particular,  of  several  which  occur  in  the  First  Lesson 
for  this  evening.  "  They  lay  wait  for  their  own  blood : 
they  lurk  privily  for  their  own  lives."  "Therefore 
shall  they  eat  of  the  fruit  of  their  own  way,  and  be 
filled  with  their  own  devices."  Or,  in  other  words, 
supplied  by  the  Epistle  of  St.  James,  "  Sin,  when  it  is 
finished,  bringeth  forth  death ;"  produces  it ;  not  only 
deserves  it,  and  so  leads  to  it;  but  actually  tends  of 
itself  to  bring  it  about.  It  is  not  only  that  a  man  who 
has  lived  in  sin  will  have  a  retributive  judgment 
executed  upon  him  for  the  various  acts  and  words  of 
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evil  with  which  he  may  be  chargeable :  but  rather,  that 
each  one  of  those  acts  and  words  is  concerned,  by  a 
strict  connection  of  cause  and  eflTect,  in  working  out 
that  misery  which  shaU  overtake  him.  It  is  a  sowing 
and  a  reaping.  In  the  natural  world,  the  seed  sown 
in  due  time  produces  the  harvest ;  has  in  it  the  germs  of 
that  harvest  already,  and  needs  only  time  to  unfold  and 
ripen  them.  Just  so,  he  who  sins  is  by  his  own  act 
providing  for  judgment.  And  on  the  other  hand,  he 
who  now  seeks  and  serves  God  is  sowing  for  his  harvest. 
Each  act  and  word  of  faith,  of  love  towards  God 
through  Christ,  contains  in  it  the  germ  of  future  blessing, 
the  seed  of  eternal  glory.  "Say  ye  to  the  righteous 
that  it  shall  be  well  with  him :  for  they  shall  eat  the 
fruit  of  their  doings.  Woe  unto  the  wicked !  it  shall 
be  ill  with  him :  for  the  reward  of  his  hands  shall  be 
given  him.''  "  Whatsoever  a  man  soweth,  that  shtdl  he 
ako  reap." 

The  subject  is  divided  for  us  into  two  great  parts. 
There  is  he  that  soweth  to  his  flesh.  He  shall  of  the 
flesh  reap  corruption.  There  is  he  also  who  soweth  to 
the  spirit,  and  who  of  the  spirit  shall  reap  life  ever- 
lasting. 

And  what  now  is  the  meaning  of  sowing  to  the  flesh  ? 
It  is,  in  St.  Paul's  words  elsewhere,  to  "  make  provision 
for  it,  so  as  to  fulfil  its  desires."  It  is,  to  make  the 
body,  or  the  things  of  our  present  life,  the  main  object 
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of  our  attention  and  thoughts ;  to  think  much  of 
providing  ourselves  with  indulgences  for  the  body,  or 
(in  some  form  or  other)  for  oiir  amusement  and  present 
gratification  ;  and  little  comparatively  of  the  higher  life 
of  our  spirit,  or  of  that  which  is  its  proper  food,  occupa- 
tion, and  happiness.  It  is  of  a  person  who  so  lives  that 
it  is  here  said  that  he  of  the  flesh  shall  reap  corruption. 

Now  let  us  consider  how  this  is.  For  the  words  are 
true,  not  only,  though  chiefly,  with  regard  to  a  future,  an 
eternal  being.  We  can  see  this  truth,  we  can  feel  it, 
perhaps  we  have  all  felt  it — even  now  ;  so  far  at  least, 
as  to  be  able  with  confidence  to  expect  that,  in  their  yet 
higher  and  more  awful  sense,  they  will  assuredly  be 
fulfilled  hereafter. 

He  who  but  in  one  single  habit — ^we  might  say,  in  one 
single  act — sows  to  the  flesh,  finds  even  now  that  he  reaps 
from  it  corruption.  How  is  it  when  we  allow  bodily 
sloth  to  rob  us  for  once  of  our  proper  morning  prayer  ? 
Does  not  that  one  failure  of  duty  itself  punish  us  ?  The 
next  time  we  try  to  pray,  we  find  it  far  more  difficult. 
We  find  no  answer  when  we  would  summon  our  heart  to 
awake  and  utter  praise.  And  when,  the  next  morning, 
we  would  do  otherwise,  how  far  more  difficult  is  the 
effort :  how  strongly  are  we  tempted  to  do  again  as  wc 
have  done  once :  how  quickly  does  the  slothful  neglect 
grow  into  a  slothful  habit ;  and  a  single  act  of  sowing 
to  the  flesh  produce,  even  now,  a  harvest  of  corruption. 
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In  the  commonest  matters  of  all,  temptations  to 
gluttony  in  eating  and  drinking,  it  is  trae  that  every  sin, 
eveiy  fault,  brings  its  own  punishment  with  it.  How 
much  unhappiness,  both  to  yourselves  and  to  your 
friends,  springs  out  of  this  one  evil.  First,  debt,  and 
then  disingenuous  concealment ;  and  then,  it  may  be, 
falsehood ;  and  then,  the  gradual  debasement  of  the 
whole  tone  of  your  minds,  by  having  merely  harboured 
a  guilty  secret. 

Yet  more  grievously  is  this  truth  exemplified  in  the 
case  of  sins,  not  of  sloth,  nor  of  gluttony,  but  of  a  still 
graver  kind.  How  does  the  habit  of  harbouring  impure 
thoughts,  even  without  any  purpose  of  acting  upon  them, 
lead  at  once  to  the  destruction  of  peace  and  holiness, 
and,  probably,  in  the  end,  to  habits  of  actual  and  ruinous 
evil.  "  Every  man  is  tempted,  when  he  is  drawn  away 
of  his  own  lust  and  enticed ;  then,  when  lust  hath  con- 
ceived, it  bringeth  forth  sin ;  and  sin,  when  it  is  finished, 
bringeth  forth  death."  "  He  that  soweth  to  his  fiesh, 
shall  of  his  fiesh  reap  corruption.'' 

Still,  though  all  these  are  illustrations  of  the  declara- 
tion before  us,  let  us  never  forget  that  its  fulfilment  is 
yet  future.  God  has  not  left  Himself  indeed,  even  in 
matters  of  judgment,  without  witness.  It  needs  not 
that  He  should  openly  interfere  as  yet  to  execute  wrath 
upon  the  soul  that  doeth  evil.  Every  single  act  of  sin 
brings  with  it  even  now,  in  some  form  or  other,  its  own 
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punishment.  And  as  this  is  necessary  to  vindicate 
God's  justice,  and  to  prove  that  even  now,  even  in  the 
character  of  the  righteous  Judge,  He  has  not  deserted 
His  worid ;  so  also  does  it  further  the  gracious  designs 
of  His  infinite  love,  by  wounding  that  it  may  heal ;  by 
showing  the  wretchedness  no  less  than  the  peril  of 
sin,  and  bringing  home  many  a  prodigal  son  to  his 
Father's  house,  before  its  doors  be  closed  against  him 
for  ever. 

But  the » fulfillment  of  these  words  is  future.  Only 
hereafter  can  this  truth  be  seen  in  all  its  fulness ;  that, 
whatsoever  a  man  soweth,  that  shall  he  reap.  Then  will 
it  be  revealed  how  every  sin  not  only  provokes  but  arms 
judgment ;  not  only  receives  its  recompence  of  reward, 
but  itself  finds  out  the  soul  that  has  done  evil.  "  We 
must  all  appear  before  the  judgment  seat  of  Christ,  that 
every  one  may  receive  the  things  done  in  the  body" — 
may  get  them  hack  (for  such  is  the  import  of  the  word) 
— ^not  only  imdergo  punishment  for  each,  but  receive 
each  back  in  its  consummated  and  perfected  form — 
"  according  to  that  he  hath  done,  whether  it  be  good  or 
bad."  How  is  it  then,  in  this  sense,  that  a  man  under- 
going final  judgment  only  reaps  that  which  he  has 
sown  ?  "  He  that  soweth  to  the  flesh  shall  of  the  flesh 
(not  only  earn,  but)  reap  corruption." 

First,  because  that  to  which  he  has  sown  will  then 
have  perished  for  ever.     The  mere  destruction  by  death 
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of  that  fleshly  body  which  he  has  pampered,  of  those 
members  which  he  has  used  as  the  instruments  of  sin, 
will  of  itself  bespeak  sufficiently  the  rottenness  of  his 
harvest.  That  which  he  served,  that  for  which  he  lived, 
has  perished ;  perished  (as  to  its  present  form)  for  ever ; 
raised  indeed  again  from  death,  but  so  transformed  as 
to  be  incapable  of  the  like  indulgence :  with  what 
bitter  disappointment  then,  with  what  blank  dismay, 
must  he  reawaken,  who  beholds  his  object  gone,  his 
idol  shattered,  his  whole  earthly  life  a  dream !  And 
what  if  his  idol  have  been,  not  the  body,  but  the  mind  ? 
what  if  he  has  sown  to  the  reason,  to  the  intellect, 
storing  his  memory  with  learning,  or  practising  his 
understanding  by  keen  and  ardent  disputation  ?  Even 
then,  though  we  may  place  him  in  a  far  higher  order 
than  the  other,  yet  after  all — ^if  this  be  all — ^he  too 
has  been  of  the  earth,  earthly;  and  whenever  the 
inteUigent  interests  and  occupations  of  the  world,  no 
less  than  its  bodily  indulgences,  have  perished  for  ever, 
has  not  he  too  lost  his  labour,  and  of  the  flesh  reaped 
corruption  ? 

But  there  is  another  reason  for  saying  that  future 
misery  will  be  but  the  product  and  harvest  of  a  present 
sowing ;  namely,  that  then,  while  the  means  of  indulgence 
will  have  perished,  the  memory  and  perhaps  the  desire 
of  indulgence  will  survive.  We  sometimes  speak,  and 
often  act,  as  if  death  would  of  itself  effect  a  greater 

c  2 
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change  in  us  than  we  have  the  least  warrant  for 
imagining.  The  soul  will  not  be  endued  in  death  with 
an  entirely  new  set  (if  we  may  so  speak)  of  ideas, 
desires,  and  objects.  The  soul  which  has  lived  for 
this  world's  pleasures  has  taken  its  stamp  and  its 
colour  from  these  things ;  and,  as  it  cannot  be  without 
thought  altogether,  it  must  still  have  these  thoughts. 
It  has  known  no  other  happiness  than  this ;  and 
assuredly  in  the  abodes  of  the  departed  no  other  can 
for  the  first  time  be  learnt.  This  is  gone,  so  far  as  any 
shadow  of  happiness  it  could  ever  give  is  concerned ; 
but  no  other  takes  its  place.  The  soul  has  been  dead 
to  God  through  this  life ;  it  must  be  so  for  ever.  It 
has  desired  eagerly  indulgences  which  were  of  this  life 
only;  it  may  desire  still,  though  it  cannot  now  be 
satisfied.  And  0  what  words  could  so  aptly  describe 
the  condition  of  him  who  continues  to  lust  after  things 
which  are  now  for  ever  far  away  out  of  his  reach — 
who  craves  for  ever  that  sin  which  he  cannot  again 
throughout  eternity  commit^ — as  those  which  say  that, 
having  in  this  life  sown  to  his  flesh,  he  is  now  of  the 
flesh  left  to  reap  corruption  ? 

And  if  we  add  to  these  two  considerations  yet  one 

•  more ;  the  thought  that  he  who  in  this  life  has  sown  to 

his  flesh  will  hereafter  not  only  have  lost  for  ever  that 

object  for  which  alone  he  lived,  and  still  be  restlessly 

craving  after  that  which  he  can  no  more  enjoy,  but 
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also  will  be  surrounded  by  memorials  of  his  fatal  folly ; 
by  souls  that  he  has  led  astray ;  by  those  whom  his 
example,  or  his  neglect,  or  his  encouragement,  have 
kept  firom  turning  to  God,  and  thus  have  brought  along 
with  him  to  that  place  of  torment; — surely  we  shall 
have  seen  in  full  detail  why  that  misery  should  be 
called  not  so  much  a  state  of  punishment,  as  a 
reaping  of  seed  sown ;  why,  even  apart  from  the  idea 
of  vengeance  inflicted  from  without  or  from  above, 
the  eternal  wretchedness  of  the  wicked  should  be 
spoken  of  rather  as  an  eating  of  the  fruit  of  their 
own  ways,  a  mere  receiving  back  of  the  very  things 
done  in  the  body. 

It  is  this,  my  brethren,  which  gives  so  serious  an 
aspect  to  our  life  now.  Every  day  is  forming  in  us 
habits.  Every  day,  even  here,  you  are  either  sowing  to  the 
flesh,  or  sowing  to  the  spirit ;  that  is,  making  your  bodies 
or  your  souls  your  chief  object ;  thinking  either  how  you 
may  please  God  and  prepare  yourselves  for  His  future 
service,  or  else  how  you  may  please  yourselves,  and 
get  as  much  of  this  life's  enjoyments  as  you  can  find  or 
seize.  It  is  well  then  that  you  should  have  been  called, 
as  you  have  now  been,  to  see  the  end  of  all  this.  It  is 
natural,  that,  if  you  now  make  self-indulgence  your 
main  object,  you  will  do  so  when  you  are  men.  Your 
objects  indeed  will  in  many  respects  then  be  changed. 
You  may  by  that  time  be  ashamed  of  caring  for  mere 
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eating  and  drinking ;  and  your  present  amusements 
will  then  be  put  away.  But,  if  this  be  all,  you  may  be 
stiU  sowing  to  the  flesh.  You  may  have  ceased  to  be 
idle  or  gluttonous,  only  to  become  ambitious,  licentious, 
or  covetous.  And  remember,  your  present  habits,  if 
they  be  such  as  I  have  described,  are  actually  leading  to 
this  result.  You  are  forming  the  habit  of  yielding  to 
incUnation ;  and  that  inclination,  which  now  prompts  to 
boyish  indulgences,  will  then  dispose  you  still  more 
strongly  to  those  things  which  are  the  faults  and  the 
sins  of  men.  And  0  say,  you  who  have  listened  to 
the  words  now  spoken,  say.  What  wiU  ye  do  in  the 
end  thereof?  Who  among  us  is  willing  to  dweU 
with  those  burnings, — ^where  the  worm  dieth  not,  and 
the  fire  is  not  quenched  ? 

There  is  an  alternative.  Blessed  be  Grod,  He  offers 
it  to  us  once  more  this  day,  and  beseeches  us,  by  the 
blood  of  His  dear  Son,  to  accept  it  and  Uve.  He  that 
soweth  now  to  the  spirit,  shall  of  the  spirit  reap  life 
everlasting.  He  who  "  makes  provision,*'  not  for  the 
flesh,  to  fulfil  the  lusts  thereof,  but  for  the  spirit,  to 
perform  its  good  desires,  shall,  no  less  naturally  (if  I 
might  so  speak),  reap  from  it  everlasting  life.  Just  as 
we  have  said,  that  each  single  act  of  sin  not  only  deserves, 
but  itself  produces,  corruption  and  death,  and  a  life  of 
sin  a  final  and  eternal  harvest  of  judgment ;  so  does  each 
act  of  obedience  to  the  spirit  tend,  by  God's  grace,  to 
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foster  the  life  of  the  spirit,  and  a  life  of  such  obedience 
pass,  as  by  a  spontaneous  process,  into  the  everlasting 
life  of  Heaven. 

On  this  point,  also,  there  are  some,  I  trust,  amongst 
us,  whose  experience  can,  to  a  certain  degree,  ratify  these 
words  of  God.  Who  that  has  known  what  it  is  to  be 
brought  to  a  deep  sense  of  sin — ^whether  of  one  act  of  it, 
or  of  his  sinfulness  generally — ^and  under  this  conviction 
to  endeavour  honestly  and  humbly  to  approach  God 
through  Jesus  Christ,  to  ask  of  Him  pardon  and  peace 
and  His  Holy  Spirit ;  who,  I  say,  that  has  ever  done  this, 
will  fEul  to  testify  that  that  one  act  of  obedience  to  the 
spirit,  to  the  voice  of  God's  Spirit  within,  bidding  him 
to  return  to  his  Father,  made  it  (for  the  time  at  least) 
easy  and  pleasant  to  him  to  think  of  God,  to  pray  to 
Him,  and  to  try  to  do  His  will  P  Did  he  not  find  that, 
his  heart  thus  unlocked  to  Grod,  his  spirit  refreshed  by 
the  act  of  speaking  to  Him,  there  was  a  spring  as  of  new 
life  within,  which  prompted  him  to  beheve  and  to  love 
and  to  obey  ?  You,  then,  my  brethren,  have  known,  in 
some  faint  degree,  what  it  is  to  sow  to  the  spirit,  and  of 
the  spirit  to  reap  life.  And  may  God  grant  us  all  grace 
to  repeat,  day  by  day,  such  acts  as  this  of  which  I  have 
spoken,  and  so  to  find  strength  for  that  service  of  faith  and 
love  towards  Him,  through  Christ,  to  which  He  calls  us. 

And  then  they,  to  whomsoever  this  grace  is  given,  so 
to  seek  God  and  so  to  find  Him;  and  to  go  on  thus 
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through  life,  dealing  with  Him  as  a  real  and  living 
Saviour,  in  whose  love  is  life ;  returning  to  Him  when 
they  have  wandered,  and  rising  again,  through  His  help, 
when  they  have  fallen ;  these  will  be  partakers  also  of  the 
yet  greater  promise,  that,  having,  in  the  aim  and  tenour 
of  their  lives,  sown  to  the  spirit,  they  shall  of  the  spirit 
reap  life  everlasting.  Heaven  will  be,  if  we  might  so  • 
speak,  the  spontaneous  result  of  a  life  thus  led.  To  him 
who  has  here,  with  whatever  faults  and  failures,  made 
the  love  of  God  his  great  object;  by  whom  the  body 
with  its  appetites  and  lusts,  the  natural  mind  with  its 
vanities  and  anxieties,  have  been,  not  served  as  an  idol, 
but  rather  suspected  as  hindrances  to  things  higher  and 
dearer ;  it  will  be  an  easy  transition  to  that  home  where 
God  is  all,  and  where  the  earthly  and  the  corruptible 
have  been  exchanged  for  the  spiritual  and  the  immortal. 

An  easy  transition,  we  say,  and  natural.  Yet  is  it  all 
of  grace.  We  mean  only,  that  there  is  a  close  affinity^ 
or  rather  a  difference  only  of  degree,  between  grace  and 
glory.  The  one  is  the  seedtime,  and  the  other  the 
harvest.  He  who  endures  through  the  one,  shall  see  the 
other.     They  that  sow  in  tears,  shall  reap  in  joy. 

Yet  it  is  added,  "  Be  not  deceived."  These  things 
are  so ;  but  the  eye,  as  yet,  sees  them  not.  As  yet,  he 
who  is  sowing  to  the  flesh  is  often  prosperous,  often 
honoured  in  his  generation :  and  all  men  speak  weD  of  him. 
He  who  is  sowing  to  the  spirit  is  often  misunderstood 
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and  misconstrued  amongst  men ;  he  is  thought  by  his 
companions,  it  may  be,  foolish  and  mean-spirited ;  for 
they  know  not  God's  tokens.  Be  not  ye  therefore,  the 
Apostle  says,  deceived  by  these  erring  judgments.  Ye 
have  not  so  learned  Christ.  Beware  lest  ye  also,  led 
away  by  the  error  of  the  wicked,  fall  from  your  own 
stedfastness. 

For,  be  assured, "  God  is  not  mocked."  And  He  wotdd 
be  mocked  (it  is  implied)  if  it  were  not  so.  If  he  who 
soweth  to  his  jflesh  did  not  reap  corruption.  If  he  who 
soweth  to  the  spirit  did  not  reap  eternal  life.  0  awful 
warning !  He  who  makes  the  life  that  now  is,  his  great 
object,  and  yet  hopes  to  die  the  death  of  the  righteous, 
and  to  awake  in  glory,  is  risking  all  upon  the  blasphemous 
peradventure  that  God  may  be  mocked.  And  0,  on 
the  other  hand,  the  unspeakable  blessedness  of  being 
assured  that,  if,  after  sowing  to  the  spirit,  we  do  not  reap 
life  everlasting ;  if,  after  making  God  our  object  and  our 
desire,  we  do  not  enter  into  eternal  blessedness ;  then 
also  God  is  mocked.  If  this  cannot  be,  then  is  Heaven 
secure  to  all  who  love  God.  And  they  shall  love  God, 
who  desire  and  pray  and  seek  to  do  so.  It  is  His  own 
word — I  love  them  that  love  me,  and  they  that  seek 
me  early  shall  find  me« 


SERMON   III. 

COUNSEL  TO  THE   FALLEN. 
Rbyelation,  ii.  5. 

REMEMBER  THEREFORE  FROM  WHENCE  THOU  ART  FALLEN,  AND   REPENT, 

AND  DO  THE  FIRST  WORKS. 

Striking  and  solemn  as  these  words  are  in  them- 
selves, they  are  made  still  more  so  by  the  connection  in 
which  they  are  found.  The  description  of  the  Church 
of  Ephesus,  as  it  was  at  the  time  when  this  call  to 
remembrance  and  repentance  was  addressed  to  it  from 
on  high,  is  given  in  the  verses  which  precede  the  text ; 
and  it  is  such  as  might  have  seemed  to  preclude  the 
possibiUty  of  a  message  like  this  being  sent  to  it.  "  I 
know  thy  works'* — such  is  the  testimony  of  Him  who 
seeth  in  secret — "  and  thy  labour,  and  thy  patience,  and 
how  thou  canst  not  bear  them  which  are  evil;  and 
thou  .  .  .  hast  borne,  and  hast  patience,  and  for  my 
name's  sake  hast  laboured,  and  hast  not  fainted."  Who 
could  have  expected  that  the  very  next  words  to  these 
should  contain  a  rebuke?  "Nevertheless  I  have 
somewhat   against  thee,   because  thou  hast   left    thy 
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first  love.     Remember  therefore  from  whence  thou  art 
fallen,  and  repent." 

Certainly,  my  brethren,  when  we  take  the  words  of 
the  text  in  company  with  those  which  go  before  it,  we 
cannot  say,  any  one  of  us,  that  we  are  quite  sure  they 
have  no  direct  apphcation  to  ourselves.     Can  He  who 
knows  our  works  say  of  us,  that  we  for  His  name's  sake 
have  laboured,  and  that  we  cannot  bear  those  who  are 
evil  ?     Of  how  few  can  this  be  said  confidently !  how 
few  can  safely  and  confidently  say  it  or  hope  it  of  them- 
selves !  Yet  even  to  those  who  could  say  so,  to  those  of 
whom  Christ  Himself  declares  it,  it  is  added  afterwards, 
"  Remember  from  whence  thou  art  fallen."     No,  none 
of  us  are  too  good  to  need  this  warning  voice;  God 
grant  that  none  of  us  may  be  too  hard  to  listen  to  it. 

The  state  here  described  is  that  of  one  who,  with 
whatever  good  and  hopefiil  signs  still  accompanying  him, 
has  yet  in  some  sense  fallen.  And  here  the  appeal 
must  be  made  at  once  to  every  man's  conscience  in  the 
sight  of  God.     Hast  thou  fallen  ? 

It  may  be  that  the  words  are  true  of  some  of  us, 
when  they  are  understood  to  refer  to  particular  acts  and 
habits.  He  may  be  said  to  have  fallen,  who  has  become 
negligent  in  the  performance  of  some  particular  duty  in 
which  he  once  was  more  faithful,  or  relapsed  into  some 
particular  sin  from  which  he  once  had  been  almost  set 
free.     Once,  perhaps,  you  were  diUgent  in  your  daily 


•  v> 
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work  here :  now  you  are  growing  idle  and  careless. 
Once  you  made  a  point  of  saying  your  prayers  night 
and  morning:  now  you  say  them  only  at  night,  and 
even  then  hastily.  Once  you  were  respectful  and  humble 
towards  those  who  are  set  over  you,  kind  and  con- 
siderate in  your  dealings  with  others:  now  you  have 
become  too  proud  to  obey  readily,  and  too  selfish  to  care 
for  your  brother's  good.  Once  you  were  shocked  by 
evil  language ;  now  you  sometimes  use  it :  or,  still  worse, 
once  you  had  conquered  the  habit  of  swearing,  or  of 
talking  profanely  and  sinfully ;  now  you  have  fallen 
back  by  degrees  into  it-  All  these,  and  ten  thousand 
others,  are  so  many  ways  in  which  the  charge  may  be 
applied,  to  remember  from  whence  you  are  fallen. 

But  they  have  a  fuller  and  a  more  solemn  meaning. 
**  I  have  somewhat  against  thee,  because  thou  hast  left 
thy  first  love.  Remember,  therefore,  from  whence  thou 
hast  fallen,  and  repent."  Applicable  as  they  are  to 
each  particular  act  and  habit  of  sin — and  more  especially 
to  each  particular  case  of  relapse  into  sin— -they  are  still 
more  appropriate  to  that  which  is  here  expressly 
mentioned;  the  decline,  in  the  heart  of  any  man,  of 
his  first  love  towards  Christ.  And  what  makes  this 
decline  more  fearful  is,  that  it  may  be  going  on  (as  m 
the  case  here  described)  without  any  outward  or  percep- 
tible change  in  a  man's  rehgious  habits  and  professed 
principles.     He  may  be  still  not  only  attending  regularly 
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upon  aU  Christian  ordinances,  not  only  doing  many 
things  and  hearing  gladly,  but  even  labouring  for 
Christ's  name's  sake,  and  shunning  ungodly  men  and 
their  evil  deeds.  His  works  of  charity  may  be  as  many 
as  ever,  his  almsdeeds  as  bountiful,  his  associates  as 
blameless,  his  discernment  of  the  truth  as  clear,  his 
resistance  of  error  in  doctrine  and  in  conduct  as  decided 
as  before ;  and  yet,  all  the  while.  He  who  sees  the  heart, 
the  spring  of  life,  the  motive  of  the  will,  the  direction  (if 
we  may  so  express  it)  of  the  spiritual  eye,  may  declare, 
even  of  this  blameless  and  wellnigh  perfect  appearance, 
that  it  covers  a  soul  which  has  left  its  first  love. 

To  you,  my  brethren,  the  yomiger  and  the  elder 
among  you,  one  with  another,  I  would  again  appeal.  I 
would  ask  you — or  far  rather  I  would  that  you  should 
ask  yourselves — ^whether  this  description  can  by  possi- 
bility affect  you.  We  sometimes  think  of  backslidings, 
of  declensions  from  the  faith  and  love  of  Christ,  as  things 
which  belong  wholly  to  a  later  stage  in  life  than  yours. 
And  doubtless  it  is  in  that  later  stage  that  they  show 
themselves  in  their  most  malignant,  certainly  in  their 
most  hopeless,  form.  But  be  assured,  assured  on  the 
authority,  already,  of  your  own  experience,  that  it  is  not 
then  only  witnessed.  Two  classes  amongst  yourselves, 
and  doubtless  many  individuals  amongst  those  of  you 
who  belong  to  neither,  bear  witness  to  the  possibility  of 
a  much  earlier  retrogression. 
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Is  there  no  one,  for  example,  amongst  those  who, 
eight  months  ago,  offered  themselves,  with  all  signs 
of  serious  and  awakened  thought,  as  candidates  for 
Confirmation,  whose  conscience  tells  him  this  day  that 
he  has  of  late  been  letting  go  his  first  love  ?  no  one, 
who,  if  he  still  retains  the  forms  and  habits  of  god- 
liness which  he  then  felt  himself  bound  to  cultivate, 
is  yet  conscious  that  they  have  lost,  for  him,  much 
of  their  vitality,  their  use,  their  power?  no  one,  who 
then  truly  mourned  for  sin,  but  now  scarcely  feels  it  ? 
who  then  sought  Grod,  but  now  rather  dreads  Him? 
who  did  cherish  the  Spirit,  but  now  daily  grieves  Him  ? 
who  did  cry,  "Lord  save  me,"  but  now  asks  rather, 
"  What  have  I  to  do  with  Thee  ?  "  who  did  arise  to 
return  to  his  Father's  house,  but  either  stopped  short  of 
it  altogether,  or  returned  (after  seeming  to  enter  it)  to 
his  bondage  in  the  far  country?  This  is  a  fall,  my 
brethren,  such  as  that  which  the  text  speaks  of ;  yea,  far 
more  fearful.  He  who  is  in  this  condition  has  more 
than  lost  his  first  love.  He  has  even  ceased  to  labour 
for  Christ's  name,  and  to  hate  that  wliich  is  evil.  Soon, 
except  he  listen  to  the  call  now  uttered  in  his  hearing, 
soon  will  he  find  the  tyranny  of  his  old  nature  reestab- 
lished  over  him,  the  toils  of  the  enemy  again  folded 
around  him,  sin  resuming  its  hold,  and  the  last  end 
worse  with  him  than  the  beginning.  And  blessed  were 
we,  above  all  that  was  ever  vouchsafed  to  an  earthly 
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congregation,  if  amongst  us  all  no  one  such  cjise  were  to 
be  found;   if  all  who  have  ever  thus  publicly  joined 
themselves  to  the  Lord,  were  indeed  cleaving  to  Him 
with  full  purpose  of  heart,  walking  day  by  day  in  the  fear 
of  Go4,  and  rejoicing  in  the  comfort  of  the  Holy  Ghost. 
But  there  is  another  class  also  amongst  you — ^younger 
than  these,  and  weaker — ^but  attracting  no  less  the  kind 
and  pitying  eye  of  Him  who  carries  the  lambs  in  His 
bosom,  and  committed  them  with  so  earnest  a  repetition 
to  the  charge  of  him  who  thrice  loved  Him.     Most 
guilty  should  we  be,  if  we  failed  constantly  to  bear  in 
mind  that  these  constitute  at  all  times  no  insignificant 
portion  of  our  whole  body.     Those  of  whom  I  now 
speak  have  come  out,  at  no  long-past  day,  for  the  first 
time  firom  the  home  of  their  childhood ;  a  home,  in  many 
cases,  guarded  and  sanctified  by  the  blessing  of  Christian 
love  and  Christian  prayers.     In  such  a  home,  some 
surely  of  those  who  now  hear  me,  not  only  saw  but  felt 
what  it  was  to  love  Christ*    The  thought  of  His  love 
awakened  theirs.     It  was  no  burden  to  them,  no  weari- 
ness, no  mere  form,  to  kneel  down,  as  they  were  taught, 
to  speak  to  Him.     They  felt  Him  to  be  near  them,  and 
the  thought  was  no  terror.     The  Bible  was  then  no 
repulsive  book,  speaking  of  a  foreign  land  in  a  foreign 
tongue,  of  strange  and  unattractive  persons,  of  dull  and 
tasteless  pleasures  offered  in  exchange  for  such  as  alone 
are  real  and  tangible ;  not  a  book  laid  by  till  Sunday 
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came,  and  only  then  opened,  because  then  all  others 
were  forbidden :— 0  how  different  from  this  was  then 
their  estimate  of  those  living  and  life-giving  truths  which 
are  ever  hidden,  by  God's  wisdom,  from  the  wise  and 
prudent,  and  revealed  alone  to  babes!  But  thp  time 
came  at  last,  when  the  door  of  this  sanctuary  must  be 
opened,  and  its  inmates  sent  forth  into  the  world,  to 
learn  for  themselves  the  knowledge  of  good  and  evil.  It 
must  be  so.  Mere  innocence,  mere  ignorance  of  evil, 
cannot  be  the  condition,  through  life,  of  any  child  of 
fallen  man.  We  are  called  to  a  higher  life  than  this, 
and  the  way  to  it  lies  through  abounding  perils.  It  is 
ours,  not  to  be  tied  and  bound  with  a  chain  of  negative 
good,  not  to  bie  made  obedient  by  compulsion,  or  to  be 
kept  holy  by  the  mere  absence  of  temptation  ;  but  to  be 
set  free — ^not  wholly  free  (for  where  is  he  on  whom  God 
imposes  no  salutary  and  merciful  restraints  at  all  ?)  but 
yet,  with  this  one  hmitation,  free  on  the  whole  to  refuse 
the  evil  and  choose  the  good.  Upon  this  life  of  warfare, 
of  temptation,  of  exposure  to  evil,  you,  the  youngest  of 
you,  have  now  fully  entered.  It  is  a  solemn,  a  momentous 
step  to  each  one  of  you.  Never  allow  yourselves  to 
think  that  your  increased  liberty  here,  your  freedom 
from  many  of  those  restraints  to  which  you  were  once 
accustomed,  is,  in  itself,  a  thing  to  be  wholly  rejoiced 
in.  It  is  one  part,  a  most  perilous  pail,  of  that  state  of 
trial,  in  which  God  has  now  placed  you.     And  might 
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not  one  who  cared  for  your  eternal  good,  and  whose 
eye  was  fixed  only  on  your  present  advantages  for 
attaining  it,  mourn  over  your  freedom  in  this  place,  as  a 
fearful  and  a  grievous  hindrance  ?  But,  though  it  is  a 
perilous  part  of  your  condition  now ;  though  we  ought  to 
be  very  jealous  of  its  becoming  excessive,  and,  therefore, 
positively  and  wholly  and  necessarily  injurious;  yet 
we  cannot  make  it  otherwise ;  we  cannot  really  wish  it 
otherwise.  It  may  indeed  be  entered  upon — in  some 
cases  it  certainly  is — at  too  early  an  age ;  there  are 
instances  also,  and  not  rare  instances,  in  which  it  is  soon 
evident  that  the  freedom  of  a  place  like  this  is  quite 
inappropriate,  that  there  is  nothing  in  the  character  on 
which  it  can  act  for  good,  much  on  which  its  eflFect 
will  be  entirely  for  evil.  But,  speaking  generally,  and  pre- 
supposing circumstances  tolerably  favourable,  we  do  trust 
and  believe  that  a  system  of  Uberty,  even  at  an  early  age, 
acts  better  than  one  of  incessant  and  importimate  re- 
straint :  and  while  we  seek  to  control  and  to  guide  it,  we 
cannot  desire  that  it  should  be  superseded  by  its  opposite. 
But  the  question  for  each  one  of  you  is,  how  does  this 
manner  of  life  operate  ?  You  are  at  a  distance  from  the 
restraints  of  home ;  the  restraints  of  its  authority,  of  its 
habits,  of  its  affections.  Accompanied  and  followed  by 
many  prayers,  you  have  been  sent  hither ;  sent  into  a 
new  world,  where  authority  acts  less  minutely ;  where 
habits  are  of  every  kind,  good  and  evil;    where  the 
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affections  are  comparatively  dormant,  or  drawn  out 
mainly  by  occasional  commmiications  with  a  distant 
home.  How,  I  say,  has  this  acted  upon  you?  How 
has  it  acted  upon  those  of  you,  who  have  as  yet  been 
but  a  few  weeks  amongst  us  ?  Must  I  not  already  say  to 
some  of  you.  Remember  from  whence  thou  art  fallen  ? 
Has  not  prayer  been  less  regular,  or  less  earnest  ?  Has 
not  your  Bible  remained  shut  from  day  to  day,  or  been 
read  only  carelessly  ?  Have  not  some  evil  words,  some 
unchristian  maxims,  some  corrupt  ideas,  already  lodged 
themselves  in  that  heart,  which  once  a  parent  looked 
upon  as  sealed  for  the  habitation  of  the  Spirit  of  God  ? 
Have  you  not  already  let  go  something  of  your  first  love  ? 
And  for  what  have  you  exchanged  it  ?  What  fruit  have 
you  in  those  new  habits,  for  which  you  are  beginning  to 
cast  off  the  old  ?  Are  you  happier  ?  Do  you  he  down 
at  night  more  peacefully  ?  Do  you  spend  the  day  more 
cheerfully  ?  Do  you  find  in  your  new  companions,  whose 
ways  you  are  so  ready  to  adopt,  any  compensation  for 
the  loss  of  the  love  of  Christ,  and  of  the  comfort  of  the 
Holy  Ghost  ?  O  no  !  You  are  not  happier,  but  far  less 
so.  God  does  not  leave  Himself  without  witness,  even 
in  your  heart :  He  may  give  you  all  your  desire,  but  He 
sends  leanness  withal  into  your  soul.  And  thus  the 
still  small  voice  within  echoes  the  outward  remonstrance, 
"  Remember  from  whence  thou  art  fallen,  and  repent, 
and  do  the  first  works." 
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"Remember."  It  is  the  first  step  towards  your 
return.  Whether  your  case  be  that  last  spoken  of,  the 
case  of  one  whose  habits  and  principles  have  become 
somewhat  corrupted  by  his  first  entrance  upon  school 
life ;  or  that  of  him  who  has  fallen  back,  more  or  less 
manifestly,  from  vows  once  sealed  upon  himself  in  true 
repentance  and  with  full  purpose  of  heart  to  keep  them ; 
or  that,  finally,  of  one  who  has  relapsed  into  an  evil 
habit,  from  which  once  the  grace  of  God  seemed  to  have 
set  him  for  ever  free :  for  every  one  alike,  this  is  the 
first  beginning  of  his  recovery,  to  remember  from  whence 
he  is  faUen.  Let  him  look  back  to  days  gone  by ;  let 
him  set  vividly  before  him  a  time  when  he  was  in  contact 
(if  we  may  so  express  it)  with  the  unseen  God,  and  found 
rest  and  strength  in  that  communion.  Let  him  recaU 
the  time  when  he  drew  near  to  the  cross  of  Christ,  as 
one  whose  every  hope  was  suspended  there.  Let  him 
sununon  back  the  remembrance  of  those  happiest  of  all 
moments  in  the  experience  of  man  upon  earth,  when  the 
anguish  of  self-accusation  has  been  calmed  and  soothed 
by  the  assurance  of  Divine  forgiveness.  Let  him  think  of 
those  reviving  and  refreshing  hopes  which  arose  within 
him,  when,  having  obtained  help  from  Grod  to  resist 
the  devil,  and  to  behold  him  flee  from  him,  he  was 
emboldened  to  anticipate  a  day,  future  certainly,  perhaps 
distant,  but  yet  then  conceivable,  when  he  should  have 
grace  to  do  all  things  through  Christ  strengthening  him, 
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nay,  to  be  himself  made  like  Him,  by  seeing  Him  as  He 
is.     This  it  is,  to  remember  whence  we  are  fallen. 

And  then,  it  is  added,  "  repent."  Change  thy  mind 
towards  sin  and  towards  God.  Ask  of  Him  who  giveth 
Uberally  and  upbraideth  not,  grace  to  return  in  heart 
and  mind  to  Him.  Brought  thus  by  His  Spirit  to  thyself, 
restored  once  more,  in  desire  at  least  and  conviction,  to 
thy  right  mind ;  able  again  to  see  things  as  they  are — sin 
a  sore  burden,  and  God's  commandments  not  grievous ; 
then  arise,  and  go  to  thy  Father,  saying,  "  Father,  I  have 
sinned ;  I  am  not  worthy  to  be  called  Thy  son  " — to 
be  readmitted  into  a  home  and  a  presence  from  which, 
by  my  own  perverse  folly,  I  have  wandered ;  yet  "  make 
me  as  one  of  Thy  hired  servants ;  *'  make  me  a  door- 
keeper in  that  house,  the  very  threshold  of  which  is  a 
happier  abode  than  all  the  tents  of  ungodliness :  and,  if 
the  way  before  me  be  steep  and  difficult,  as  my  sin  has 
made  it ;  if  my  foes  are  many,  my  strength  weakness,  my 
resolutions  wavering,  my  heart  ever  treacherous  ;  yet  leave 
me  not  to  myself ;  as  my  day  is,  so  let  my  strength  be ; 
give  me  first  the  desire,  and  then  the  will,  and  then  the 
power,  to  be  Thine  wholly ;  and  be  Thou,  in  Christ,  by 
the  Spirit,  my  Father,  my  Redeemer,  and  my  Comforter. 

Yet  one  word  remains.  Remember,  and  repent,  "  and 
do  the  first  works."  Wait  not  till  faith  be  strong,  and 
love  warm,  and  hope  vigorous ;  wait  not  till  God 
restores  peace  and  comfort  and  fullness  of  assurance : 
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but,  as  it  is  written,  "  In  the  way  of  Thy  judgments 
have  we  waited  for  Thee,"  so  let  the  sincerity  of  your 
repentance  be  proved  at  once  by  setting  yourself  to  do 
the  first  works.  K  prayer  has  been  neglected,  if  the 
Scriptures  have  been  unread,  if  God  has  not  been 
sought,  if  the  Spirit  has  not  been  cherished ;  begin  once 
more,  though  it  be  in  darkness  and  deadness  of  spirit, 
to  wait  for  God  in  all  these  things.  Return  thus  to  Him, 
and  He  will  return  to  you.  Be  not  discouraged  if 
less  pleasure  attend  all  these  things,  than  once  perhaps 
you  foimd  in  them :  salvation  is  more  than  comfort :  if 
you  be  in  the  way  to  heaven,  it  matters  Uttle— one  day 
you  will  say  so  too— whether  a  brighter  or  a  fainter 
gleam  shine  upon  each  step  of  your  advance.  If  the 
light  of  your  earthly  day  be,  like  one  spoken  of  by  the 
Prophet,  "neither  clear  nor  dark,"  it  is  enough  to  know 
that,  as  surely  as  God  is  true,  "  it  shall  come  to  pass 
that  at  evening  time  it  shall  be  light." 


SERMON  IV. 

THE   SONS  OF  GOD. 
1  John,  iii.  2,  3. 

BELOVED,  NOW  ARE  WE  THE  SONS  OF  OOD ;  AND  IT  DOTH  NOT  TET 
APPEAR  WHAT  WE  SHALL  BE  :  BUT  WE  KNOW  THAT,  WHEN  HE  SHALL 
APPEAR,  WE  SHALL  BE  LIKE  HIH  ;  FOR  WE  SHALL  SEE  HIM  AS  HE 
IS.  AND  ETERT  HAN  THAT  HATH  THIS  HOPE  IN  HIM  PURIFIETH 
HIMSELF,   EVEN   AS  HE   IS  PURE. 

This  Sunday,  the  sixth  after  the  Epiphany,  is  one 
of  rare  occurrence.  Sometimes,  for  twenty-five  years 
together,  Easter  never  falls  late  enough  to  leave  room 
for  it.  It  is  not  oftener  than  six  or  seven  times  in  a 
century  that  the  services  in  which  we  have  joined  to- 
day are  read  in  our  Churches.  This  consideration, 
joined  with  that  of  its  remarkable  solemnity  and 
beauty,  leads  me  now  to  call  your  attention  to  one 
portion  of  this  day's  service — ^the  Collect ;  framed  as  it 
is  upon  the  whole  of  that  passage  in  St.  John's  first 
Epistle,  from  which  the  words  of  the  text  are  taken. 

And  consider,  as  I  repeat  once  more  to  you  those 
words  in  which  you  have  so  often  already  joined  to-day, 
what  more  solemn  and  striking  subjects  could  possibly 
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be  brought  together,  than  those  of  which  this  short 
prayer  is  full.  Everything  of  most  practical  moment 
in  the  past,  the  present,  and  the  future;  everything 
that  God  has  done  for  us  and  has  yet  to  do ;  everything 
that  makes  it  any  real  happiness  to  have  been  bom,  or 
any  conceivable  blessing  to  be  immortal;  the  object  of 
life,  its  duties,  its  dangers,  its  hopes,  its  aids ;  all  these 
things  are  here  spoken  of;  spoken  of,  not  to  us  only,  in 
the  oracles  of  a  Divine  Revelation,  but  by  us  in  the 
presence  and  hearing  of  a  God  with  whom  we  have 
to  do. 

"  O  God,  whose  blessed  Son  was  manifested,  that  He 
might  destroy  the  works  of  the  devil,  and  make  us  the 
sons  of  God,  and  heirs  of  eternal  life :  grant  us,  we 
beseech  Thee,  that,  having  this  hope,  we  may  purify 
ourselves  even  as  He  is  pure ;  that,  when  He  shall 
appear  again  with  power  and  great  glory,  we  may  be 
made  like  imto  Him  in  His  eternal  and  glorious 
kingdom;  where  with  Thee,  0  Father,  and  Thee,  O 
Holy  Ghost,  He  Uveth  and  reigneth  ever  one  God, 
world  without  end.     Amen." 

This  Collect,  like  so  many  of  our  Church  prayers, 
divides  itself  into  three  parts.  There  is  first,  the 
address ;  the  title  (if  I  may  so  speak)  by  which  we 
here  call  upon  God;  that  particular  point  in  His 
revealed  character,  which  we  select  for  especial  remem- 
brance, as  furnishing  the  plea  for  the  request  we  are  to 
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urge  : — ^next,  there  is  the  request  itself ;  weighty  aud 
comprehensive,  yet  still  precise  and  definite  : — and  then, 
lastly,  the  desire  which  prompts  that  request;  the 
great  object  after  which  we  aspire,  and  to  which 
nothing  but  the  granting  of  our  request  can  possibly 
conduct  us. 

How  then,  in  the  first  place,  do  we  here  address 
God?  We  have  a  certain  request  to  urge  upon  His 
merciful  hearing :  by  what  plea  shall  we  recommend  it  ? 
Of  anything  in  ourselves,  any  claim,  any  merit,  we  can 
say  nothing  :  it  is  not.  In  the  presence  of  the  Searcher 
of  hearts,  every  such  word,  every  such  thought,  must 
surely  wither  and  die  within  us.  We  are  not  worthy, 
O  Lord,  of  the  least  of  all  Thy  mercies.  Nay, 
even  our  wants,  our  sorrows,  our  helplessness,  though 
these  have  their  place  in  furnishing  arguments  for  prayer, 
yet  caAnot  stand  alone.  It  might  have  been — ^but  for 
God's  own  assurance  we  might  well  have  thought  so— 
that  wants  and  sorrows,  springing  in  so  large  a  measure 
from  our  own  sins,  should  be  left  imsatisfied  and 
unredressed.  But  it  is  otherwise  when  we  can  find 
a  plea  in  God's  works  and  word  and  will.  If  in  these 
we  can  discover  that  which  warrants  our  prayer;  if 
God  has  already  promised  that  which  we  come  to  ask ; 
if  God  has  already  done  that  which  is  not  only  con- 
sistent with  our  desire,  but  would  even  be  defeated 
(in  part)  and  frustrated  by  its  denial:  then  our  hope 
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rests  on  a  ground  which  cannot  fail  us^  and  we  may 
draw  nigh  with  boldness  to  the  throne  of  grace. 

"  O  God,  whose  blessed  Son  was  manifested."  The 
whole  season  which  this  week  terminates  is  marked  by 
the  name  of  the  Epiphany,  or  manifestation  of  Christ 
to  the  Gentiles.  The  star  by  which  the  wise  men  of 
the  East  were  guided,  first  to  the  country,  and  then  to 
the  home,  of  the  infant  Saviour,  (an  event  from  which 
we  know  not  what,  nor  whether  indeed  any,  lasting 
results  followed,)  has  been  taken  as  a  symbol  of  that 
real  and  abiding  revelation  of  Christ  to  the  Gentile 
world,  which  began  in  the  conversion  of  ComeUus,  and 
has  continued,  from  that  day  to  this,  the  pecuUar  glory 
and  blessing  of  the  dispensation  of  the  fulness  of  times. 
It  was,  doubtless,  the  constant  reference,  in  the  passage 
from  which  the  text  is  taken,  to  this  Epiphany  or 
manifestation  of  Christ,  which  suggested  its  selection 
for  the  service  of  this  day.  "  Christ  was  manifested  (it 
is  here  written)  to  take  away  our  sins."  "  The  Son  of 
God  was  manifested  that  He  might  destroy  the  works 
of  the  devil."  "  It  doth  not  yet  appear — ^it  is  not  yet 
manifested — what  we  shall  be  :  but  we  know  that,  when 
He  shall  appear — ^when  He  shall  be  manifested — we 
shall  be  like  Him." 

The  Son  of  God  was  manifested.  And  why  ?  Surely 
with  some  gracious  object.  Had  wrath  only  and  judg- 
ment been  the  purpose  of  God's  interposition,  it  needed 
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not  the  manifestation  of  His  Son  to  accomplish  it. 
Enough  that  God  willed  it — all  things  serve  Him :  if 
His  wrath  be  kindled,  yea  but  a  Uttle,  the  ministry  is 
ever  ready  which  can  consume  us  in  a  moment.  K  He 
manifested  His  Son,  there,  must  have  been  mercy  mingled 
at  least  with  judgment  in  the  purposes  of  Him  who  re- 
vealed Him.  It  would  have  been  a  ground  of  encourage- 
ment, not  certain  indeed,  but  yet  hopeful,  to  have  been 
able  to  say  even  thus  much :  O  God,  whose  blessed  Son 
was  manifested,  perform,  I  pray  Thee,  all  my  petitions. 

But  we  are  not  left  to  these  dark  and  uncertain 
guessings.  We  are  told  by  God  Himself  for  what 
purpose  He  thus  manifested  His  Son.  First,  "  that  He 
might  destroy  the  works  of  the  devil."  And  what  are 
these  ?  All  the  evil  things  which  enslave  the  soul  now, 
and  kindle  the  fire  of  hell  hereafter.  Sin  in  all  its  forms ; 
whether  the  lust  of  the  flesh,  or  the  lust  of  the  eye,  or 
the  pride  of  life.  Sin  in  all  its  consequences ;  whether 
the  anguish  of  an  accusing  conscience,  or  the  chains  of 
evil  and  degrading  habit,  or  the  distress  of  mourning 
friends,  or  the  undying  unquenched  pains  of  an  eternity 
of  torment.  Sin,  above  all,  in  its  first  spring  and  origin  ; 
that  lust  of  independence  which  seeks  to  be  free  fi:om 
righteousness,  that  evil  heart  of  imbelief  which  finds  rest 
only  in  departing  from  the  living  God.  It  was  to 
destroy  all  these  things,  this  whole  dominion  and  empire 
of  evU,  that  the  Son  of  God  was  manifested. 
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And  how  does  He  accomplish  this  overthrow  ?  By 
His  Ufe  upon  earth,  by  His  death,  by  His  life  in  heaven. 
By  His  mighty  works  upon  earth  He  showed  himself  to 
be  Satan's  master.  He  beheld  him  even  then  fall  like 
lightmng  from  heaven.  By  His  death  He  purchased  to 
Himself  those  over  whom  Satan  had  till  now  reigned ; 
and  bruised  the  serpent's  head  in  the  very  moment  of 
suffering  him  to  bruise  His  heel.  By  His  resurrection 
He  proved  himself  to  have  the  keys  of  death  and  of  hell, 
and  became  Lord  both  of  the  dead  and  living.  From 
His  present  abode  in  heaven  He  exercises  day  by  day 
that  dominion  over  the  powers  of  evil,  by  which  those 
who  trust  in  Him  are  delivered,  individually  and  actually, 
from  the  bondage  of  corruption  into  the  glorious  liberty 
of  God's  children.  And  when  He  comes  again,  not  in 
the  lowliness  of  His  first  Advent,  but  in  power  and  great 
glory,  it  will  be  to  consummate  this  triumph,  by  executing 
God's  righteous  judgment  upon  sin,  and  putting  down 
every  enemy  that  has  till  then  done  evil  in  His  sanctuary. 

He  came,  He  died.  He  Uves,  He  will  come  again, 
for  this  purpose,  to  destroy  the  works  of  the  devil. 
O  consider  this,  ye  that  forget  God ;  ye  that  make  i^ht 
of  God's  call,  and  would  yet  enjoy  the  pleasures  of  sin 
for  a  season.  Judge  ye  whether  it  can  be  safe  to  do  so, 
when  it  implies  putting  yourselves  in  direct  opposition 
to  the  work  of  the  Son  of  God.  He  came  to  destroy 
sin.     O  how  miserable,  how  hopeless,  how  desperate,  to 
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cling  to  those  works  which  He  died  to  overthrow !  It 
is  true,  we  see  not  yet  all  things  put  under  Him.  Sin 
still  reigns  unto  death  :  but  God  has  condemned  it,  has 
passed  sentence  of  death  upon  it,  and  left  it  but  as  a 
convicted  criminal  awaiting  the  day  of  its  execution. 
Who  shall  dare  now  to  cast  in  his  lot  with  it,  to  take  his 
chance  of  its  doom,  and  fight  in  his  own  strength  against 
the  whole  might  of  the  Son  of  God  ? 

And,  on  the  other  hand,  for  those  who  do  not  love 
but  hate  their  sins,  and  would  fain  be  free  from  them, 
and,  however  coldly  and  faintly,  are  yet  struggling  with 
them,  though  almost  ready  sometimes  to  give  up  the  very 
hope  of  final  victory ;  for  these  how  comforting  is  the 
assurance  that  one  mightier  than  they  is  with  them,  and 
that  in  Him  they  may  yet  conquer.  To  destroy  sin — 
its  power  in  us  and  over  us — to  destroy  it  at  the  very 
source,  no  less  than  in  its  workings  and  in  its  fruits ; 
for  this  piupose  the  Son  of  God  was  manifested.  What 
the  Law  could  not  do,  because  it  was  weak  through  the 
corruption  and  infirmity  of  man,  God  by  sending  His 
own  Son  has  done  for  us.  When  sin,  therefore,  is  strong 
within  us,  and  we  feel  our  own  hearts  treacherous,  ready 
to  resign  us  without  a  struggle  to  the  power  of  tempta- 
tion; then  let  us  remember  where  alone  help  can  be 
found,  even  in  the  Son  of  God,  who  died  and  is  alive 
again  for  us,  that  they  who  are  tempted  may  flee  to  Him 
for  succour.     If  He  be  for  us — and  He  is  for  those  who 
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want  help  against  sin — ^if  He  be  for  ns,  who  can  be 
against  us  ? 

Nor  was  it  only  for  a  negative  end,  for  our  liberation 
fipom  evil,  that  Christ  was  manifested.  It  was  "  to  make 
us  the  sons  of  God,  and  heirs  of  eternal  life."  He 
came  to  bring  us  into  a  new  relation  to  God ;  to  make 
us — ^not,  like  those  imder  a  law.  His  servants  only, 
obeying  His  conunandments  as  an  outward  rule  of  life, 
and  admitted  to  no  further  insight  into  His  mind,  nor 
to  any  actual  contact  and  communion  with  His  presence 
— but  rather  His  sons,  partakers  of  His  nature,  inmates 
of  His  home,  companions  of  His  firstborn,  heirs  of  His 
glory.  God  sent  forth  His  Son,  that  we  might  receive 
the  adoption  of  sons :  and,  because  we  are  sons.  He 
hath  sent  forth  the  Spirit  of  His  Son  into  our  hearts, 
whereby  we  cry,  "  Abba,  Father." 

When,  therefore,  we  feel  ashamed  and  afraid  to  draw 
nigh  to  the  High  and  Holy  One  that  inhabiteth  eternity; 
when  we  would  rather  stand  afar  oflT,  and  be  at  most 
His  hired  servants,  obeying  Him  as  best  we  may,  but 
left  still  without  that  actual  union  with  Him  in  which 
alone  is  strength  to  serve  Him ;  then  let  us  remember 
that  God  is  not  really  honoured  by  our  backwardness 
(even  if  it  spring  from  a  just  sense  of  our  sins)  to  claim 
that  blessing  which  He  designed  for  us;  that  Christ 
was  manifested,  not  to  make  us  the  slaves  of  God,  but 
His   sons ;    that  He  who   knows   what   we  are,   has 
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assigned  to  us  this  (and  no  less  than  this)  inheritance ; 
and  that  it  is  our  part,  not  to  forfeit,  either  by  careless- 
ness or  by  over-fearfulness,  that  which  He  has  given, 
but  rather,  after  every  wandering,  to  return  and  say, 
"  Father,  I  have  sinned,  yet  cast  me  not  out  for  ever 
from  that  home  which  Thy  Son  was  manifested  to  open 
to  sinners ;  that  home  in  which  the  slave  remains  not, 
but  in  which  the  son  abideth  ever." 

Making  mention,  before  the  throne  of  grace,  of  the 
greatness  of  that  love  which  the  Father  has  bestowed 
upon  us,  we  are  emboldened  to  ask  of  Him  that  great 
gift,  of  which  else  we  dared  not  to  have  spoken. 
"  Grant  us,  we  beseech  Thee,  that,  having  this  hope,  we 
may  purify  ourselves  even  as  Christ  is  pure."  Our 
prayer  is,  for  likeness  to  Christ ;  may  this  mind  be  in 
us,  which  was  also  m  Christ  Jesus.  Wide  indeed  and 
high  is  this  petition:  that  we  may  be  partakers  of 
Christ's  holiness — may  be  perfect,  as  He  is  perfect — 
pure,  even  as  He  is  pure.  For  this  we  are  taught  to 
pray :  for  this  we,  every  one  of  us,  have  seemed,  have 
professed,  to  pray  this  day.  What  is  it  for  which  we 
ask?  It  is,  that,  as  Christ  was,  so  we  may  be,  clean 
from  all  filthiness  of  the  flesh  and  of  the  spirit — from  all 
thoughts  and  imaginations,  as  well  as  words  and  acts, 
of  impurity ;  and  that,  not  only  in  its  grosser  forms,  but 
in  those  which  are  visible  in  their  true  light  only  to 
Him  in  whose  sight  the  very  heavens  are  not  clean,  and 
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to  those  whose  eyes  He  has  opened  to  see  things  as  they 
are.  In  short,  our  prayer  is,  not  only  to  be  cleansed 
from  defilement,  but  to  have  our  will,  as  Christ's  was, 
conformed  in  all  things  to  the  wiU  of  God ;  our  mind, 
as  Christ's  was,  at  one  with  His ;  so  that  in  all  things 
we  may  not  only  enquire  what  God  would  have  us  to 
do,  but  be  guided  (as  it  were)  instinctively,  though  in 
reality  by  the  agency  of  a  living  Spirit,  into  those 
feelings,  those  desires,  those  endeavours,  which  are 
according  to  His  wiU.  Thy  will  be  done — ^in  me — ^by 
me — with  me — ^in  all  things !  This,  and  nothing  less 
than  this,  is  the  perfection  of  the  mind  that  was  in 
Christ  Jesus. 

And  well  might  it  be  said  to  us,  ''  Thou  hast  asked  a 
hard  thing."  Certainly,  on  this  side  of  the  grave,  no 
created  man  ever  yet  attained  to  it  perfectly.  But  the 
very  first  desire  of  such  a  mind  is  itself  a  blessedness 
above  all  price ;  he  who  is  even  aiming  at  the  mind 
which  was  in  Christ  Jesus — though  he  daily  and 
hourly  falls  short  in  act  (and  how  much  more  in 
thought)  of  the  glory  of  that  example — ^has  upon  him 
the  earnest  and  the  seal  of  final  perfection:  he  is  so 
running,  as  that  in  the  end  he  shall  attain :  He  who  has 
begun  a  good  work  in  Him  will  perform  it  against 
the  day  of  Jesus  Christ. 

"  Granty'  it  is  said,  "  that  we  may  purify  ourselves 
even  as  Christ  is  pure."     For  thus  it  is  written,  "  Work 
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out  your  own  salvation  with  fear  and  trembling ;  for 
it  is  God  that  worketh  in  you  both  to  will  and  to  do  of 
His  good  pleasure."  To  purify  ourselves — ^here  is  our 
duty  :  grant  that  we  may  purify  ourselves — ^here  is  our 
comfort.  There  is  work  for  us  to  do,  if  we  would  ever 
see  God :  there  is  a  heart  to  be  watched,  an  object  to  be 
struggled  after,  an  enemy  to  be  resisted,  a  station  to  be 
kept,  good  to  be  done,  evil  to  be  abhorred  :  these  things 
demand  all  our  care  and  all  our  eflforts ;  and  the  faint 
heart,  the  double  mind,  the  wavering  purpose,  wiU 
never  win  the  crown.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  God 
perceives,  foresees,  foretells  our  own  utter  weakness: 
more  than  we  can  know  of  our  corruption  and  helpless- 
ness, of  the  hopelessness  of  any  spiritual  conflict  in  which 
we  are  to  stand  alone,  He  knows  and  has  provided 
for.  It  is  God  that  worketh  in  you,  not  to  do  only, 
but  to  wiD,  of  His  good  pleasure.  And  therefore  our 
very  duty  becomes  a  prayer :  and  if  we  are  set  to  purify 
ourselves,  we  come  to  Him,  and  say,  Grant,  O  God, 
whose  Son  was  manifested,  grant  that  we  may  purify 
ourselves,  even  as  He  is  pure.  Only  from  Him,  by 
Him,  in  Him,  can  we  take  or  maintain  one  single  step 
towards  Christ's  likeness,  towards  God's  presence. 

And  once  more,  "  Grant  that,  having  this  hope,  we 
may  purify  ourselves."  We  are  not  to  be  driven,  but 
led,  towards  God ;  not  to  be  terrified,  but  attracted, 
into  obedience.     It  is  by  the  hope  set  before  us,  the 
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hope  of  eternal  life,  that  the  wisdom  of  God  draws  us  to 
His  love.  Well  may  we  say,  "Behold  what  manner 
of  love  the  Father  hath  bestowed  upon  us !  "  How 
wonderfully  in  each  point  has  He  adapted  His  call  to  our 
nature !  How  does  every  instrument  by  which  He  seeks 
to  win  us  prove  the  earnestness  of  His  purpose  that 
we  should  not  die ! 

Finally,  this  prayer  expresses  the  ulterior,  the  final 
object  with  which  we  offer  its  petition.  Grant  thi^ 
—  "that  so,  when  Christ  shall  appear  again  with 
power  and  great  glory,  we  may  be  made  like  unto  Him 
in  His  eternal  and  glorious  kingdom."  Our  eyes  are 
fixed  on  a  vast,  a  boundless  future ;  an  eternity  with 
this  for  its  commencement — the  appearing  of  One  whom 
as  yet  we  see  not ;  an  appearing  in  glory,  and  for  the 
establishment  of  an  eternal  kingdom.  Such  is  to  be 
the  consummation,  the  winding  up,  of  that  strange 
half-realized  scene  in  which  we  are  moving  and  acting  for 
our  appointed  time.  All  these  things  shall  be  dissolved. 
The  things  which  are  seen  are  temporal. 

Yet  which  of  all  us  remembers  this?  Which  of  us  is  not 
Uving  as  though  this  life  were  our  all  ?  Which  of  us  would 
not  be,  I  do  not  say  startled,  awe-struck,  dazzled — but 
confounded,  paralyzed,  consumed,  by  the  appearance 
this  day  of  the  sign  of  the  Son  of  Man  in  heaven? 
Yet  it  is  the  object  of  every  truth  we  are  taught,  of 
every  service  in  which  we  join,  of  every  word   which 
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God  speaks  to  us,  or  we  to  God,  to  make  the  thought 
of  Christ's  appearing  real  and  vivid  to  us,  that  so  we 
may  expect,  desire,  prepare  for  it.  It  is  so  here. 
"  When  He  shall  appear  again."  We  speak  of  it  here 
as  a  certain,  definite,  famiUar  fact.  That  is  to  be  the 
end  of  this  dispensation.  Christ  shall  appear.  He  is 
now  present  by  His  knowledge,  by  His  power,  by  His 
grace,  by  His  Spirit.  But  then  "  face  to  face."  Every 
eye  shall  see  Him. 

What  then  would  we  have  in  that  day  ?   We  desire  to 

"  be  made  like  Him  in  His  eternal  and  glorious  kingdom." 

How  wonderfiil !  wonderful  in  its  very  conception  ;  that 

it  should  be  possible  for  a  corrupt  sinner  to  be  made 

like  Christ !  but  not  less  wonderful,  that  we  should  be 

able  to  use  such  words,  to  ask  such  things,  without 

thinking  of  them !  without  saying  to  ourselves.  Do  I 

really  desire  this  ?  is  this  my  notion  of  future  happiness 

— ^to  be  like  Christ  ?  to  be  not  only  safe ;  not  only  to 

have  every  tear  wiped  from  my  face,  and  to  know  no 

more  sorrow  or  pain  or  death ;  but  to  be  for  ever  with 

Christ :  and  not  only  this,  but  to  be  like  Him — like 

Him  in  mind,  like  Him  in  having  no  will  but  God's, 

like  Him  in  finding  it  my  meat  and  drink  to  do  JHis 

will  and  finish  His  work — ^my  one  joy  to  dwell  in  His 

presence,  to  see  His  face,  and  bear  His  name  in  my 

forehead  ? 

Let  these  things  awaken  thought.   If  desires  like  these 
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are  not  ours ;  ours,  in  some  degree,  already ;  are  we 
Christians  at  all  ?  Have  we  any  hopes,  but  such  as 
death  and  the  grave  will  swallow  up  for  ever  ? 

There  is  a  hope  set  before  us.  Let  us  flee  for  refuge 
to  it.  Though  Christ  as  yet  appears  not.  He  lives 
already,  and  reigns :  "  reigns,  one  God  with  the  Father 
and  the  Holy  Ghost,  now  and  world  without  end." 
Already  is  He  exalted  to  be  a  Prince  and  a  Saviour,  to 
give  repentance  and  forgiveness  of  sins.  Come  unto  me, 
He  says,  all  ye,  and  I  will  give  you  rest.  0  Thou  that 
hearcst  prayer,  unto  Thee  let  all  flesh  come. 


jc  2 


SERMON  V. 

THE   PAUSE   BEFORE  PENTECOST. 
St.  Luke,  zxiv.  49. 

AND,  BEHOLD,  I  BEND  THE  PROMISE  OP  MT  PATHEB  UPON  TOU  :  BUT 
TAHKT  TE  IN  THE  CITT  OF  JERUSALEM,  UNTIL  T£  BE  ENDUED 
WITH  POWER  FROM  ON  HIGH. 

We  have  lately  dwelt  upon  thoughts  connected  with 
that  solemn  interval  of  forty  days,  which  separated  the 
Resurrection  from  the  Ascension  of  Christ.  The  general 
purposes  for  which  He  thus  tarried,  the  mind  which  He 
showed,  the  words  which  He  spoke,  the  lessons  which 
He  taught,  when  from  time  to  time  He  manifested 
Himself  to  one  and  another,  or  to  the  whole  company, 
of  His  disciples  ;  these  have  been  the  subjects  of  my  last 
three  Sermons.  The  progress  of  our  yearly  commemo- 
rations has  brought  us  now  into  the  midst  of  another 
great  interval;  an  interval  shorter,  more  silent,  in  itself 
more  dreary,  than  the  other ;  during  which,  for  the  first 
time  (if  we  except  the  brief  period  between  the  Cruci- 
fixion and  the  Resurrection),  the  disciples  were  left  without 
any  direct,  or  at  least  any  palpable,  commimication  with 
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their  Lord,  in  a  state  of  mere  expectation  and  of 
temporary  inactivity,  though  not  imcheered  by  many 
infaUible  proofs,  both  from  memory  and  from  present 
experience,  that  they  were  still  cared  for  by  Him  whose 
they  were  and  whom  they  served. 

But  why — it  is  no  unnatural  question — ^why  this 
interval  ?  Why  might  not  He,  who  had  already  ascended 
up  on  high,  and  led  captivity  captive,  have  received  at 
once  His  gifts  for  men?  Why  might  nqt  the  Lord 
God  by  His  Spirit  have  dwelt  at  once  with  men  ?  Why 
should  the  day  of  Pentecost  still  tarry,  when  that  of  the 
Ascension  was  past  already? 

This  question  might  in  part  be  answered  by  a  reference 
to  the  common  course  of  the  Divine  operations,  whether 
in  the  world  of  nature,  or  of  providence,  or  of  grace. 
Why  does  not  man  reach  at  once  his  full  stature,  his 
mature  powers  of  mind  and  body  ?  Why  is  not  a 
nation  bom  at  once,  ui  the  perfection  of  its  civilization, 
the  ripeness  of  its  institutions  ?  Why  does  not  sin  in 
each  case  at  once  bring  forth  death  ?  Why  is  not  the 
fruit  of  righteousness  at  once  quietness  and  assurance 
for  ever  ?  Why  did  not  Redemption  at  once  follow  the 
Fall,  and  the  manifestation  of  the  Second  Adam  follow 
at  once  upon  the  transgression  of  the  fii'st  ? 

We  ask  these  questions  ;  and,  antecedently  to  the  fact, 
we  could  not  answer  them.  Even  now  there  is,  in  all 
God's  counsels,  a  height  above  us,  and  a  depth  beneath. 
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which  we  cannot  search  out.  But  wisdom  is  akeady 
justified  of  her  children  ;  and  what  they  know  not  yet  of 
her  operations  they  shall  know  hereafter.  Even  now,  they 
can  see  that  God,  who  is  a  God  of  order  and  not  of 
confiision,  has  advanced  thus  to  His  vast  and  beneficent 
ends,  if  more  slowly,  yet  far  more  surely,  than  otherwise 
(if  we  may  dare  so  to  speak)  He  could  have  done.  He 
has  permitted  each  feature  in  man's  condition,  each  act 
done  below,  each  interposition  vouchsafed  from  above, 
to  develope  itself  far  more  visibly,  to  take  a  far  deeper 
root  in  the  mind  of  His  creatures,  to  display  far  more 
clearly  (because  distinctly  and  separately)  its  nature  and 
its  consequences  for  good  or  for  evil,  than  otherwise 
could  have  been  attained.  Man,  left  for  centuries  a  fallen 
being,  gives  proof  of  the  inherent  weakness  and  defecti- 
bility  of  the  creature,  of  the  patience  and  forbearance 
of  the  Creator,  of  the  necessity  of  being  at  one  with  God, 
both  for  happiness  and  holiness,  and  of  the  greatness  of 
that  work  by  which  atonement  and  reconciUation  is  alone 
to  be  efiected,  such  as  could  not  have  been  given,  if 
restoration  had  followed  at  once  upon  forfeiture,  if  the 
flaming  sword,  turning  every  way,  had  not  for  long  ages 
precluded  visible  access  to  the  tree  of  life. 

And  that  which  is  true  of  the  whole,  is  true  of  each 
part,  of  the  great  scheme  of  man's  Redemption.  If 
the  Resurrection  of  Clirist  had  instantly  followed  His 
Crucifixion,  the  reality  of  the  latter  might,  in  the  end, 
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have  been  questioned ;  the  awfuhiess  of  the  Creator  dying 
would  have  been  less  firmly  fixed  in  the  mind  and 
conscience  of  His  creatures.  If  the  Ascension  of  Christ 
had  taken  place  on  the  evening  of  the  Resurrection,  a 
proof  far  less  than  infaUible,  certainly  far  less  than 
indubitable,  would  have  been  afibrded  to  the  world's 
later  generations,  of  the  certainty  that  the  dead  was 
risen ;  a  hope  far  too  weak  to  be  the  anchor  of  a  distressed 
and  self-accusing  soul,  would  have  been  all  that  remained 
to  assure  us  of  the  imchanged  and  unchangeable  mind 
of  Him  who  died  for  our  sins  and  rose  again  for  our 
justification. 

In  the  same  way  it  was  that,  even  after  the  fullest 
assurance  had  been  given,  by  God's  patience  and.  long- 
suffering,  upon  all  these  momentous  points,  there  still 
must  intervene  a  few  days  of  suspense  and  of  expectation 
between  the  departure  of  Christ  and  the  advent  of  the 
Comforter.  Aheady,  indeed,  had  the  last  doubter 
among  the  disciples  thrown  aside  every  misgiving,  and 
uttered  that  memorable  confession  which  has  been  the 
watchword  of  Christ's  Church  in  every  succeeding  age ; 
already  had  the  minds  of  the  heralds  of  truth  been 
divinely  opened  to  understand  the  Scriptures ;  already 
had  they  received,  again  and  yet  again,  their  conmiand- 
ment  to  go  and  teach  all  nations,  and  the  ratification  of 
that  authority  in  the  assurance  that  He  to  whom  all 
power  was  consigned  in  heaven  and  in  earth  would  be 
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with  them  always,  even  to  the  end  of  the  world.  What 
need  then,  it  might  be  asked,  of  any  further  tarrying  ? 
Why  may  they  not  come  forth  at  once,  and  proclaim,  to 
Jew  and  Gentile,  Christ  the  power  of  God  and  the 
wisdom  of  God  ?  What  need  of  that  ten  days'  seclu- 
sion in  their  upper  chamber,  from  which,  if  its  doors 
Were  no  longer  shut  for  fear  of  the  Jews,  yet  at  least  no 
echo  was  as  yet  audible  to  the  world  of  the  confessions 
and  the  praises  which  ascended  from  within  ?  The  text 
gives  the  answer.  Great  as  the  change  was  which 
ahready  had  been  wrought  in  them ;  marked  as  the 
contrast  was  between  their  condition  before  and  after 
the  Resurrection  of  Christ ;  marvellous  as  was  the 
increase  in  their  faith  and  hope  and  love,  during  those 
momentous  forty  days  in  which  He  had  been  showing 
Himself  to  them  alive  after  His  passion,  and  speaking  to 
them  of  the  things  pertaining  to  the  kingdom  of  God ; 
they  yet  lacked  one  thing — one  thing  without  which 
they  could  not  be  Christ's  witnesses  and  Christ's 
messengers  to  a  world  lying  in  wickedness. 

They  had  not  yet  received,  in  its  fullest  sense,  the  gift 
of  the  Holy  Ghost ;  that  gift  which  distinguished  the 
baptism  of  Christ  from  a  mere  baptism  of  repentance ; 
that  gift  which  separates  him  who  is  bom  after  the  flesh 
from  him  that  is  bom  after  the  Spirit ;  that  gift  which  our 
Lord,  even  to  His  penitent  and  believing  disciples,  had 
spoken  of  to  the  end  as  yet  wholly  future,  and  described 
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as  sufficient,  through  its  exceeding  value,  to  make  them 
desire  that  His  own  presence  with  them  should  be 
exchanged  for  it.  "  It  is  expedient  for  you  that  I  go 
away :  for,  if  I  go  not  away,  the  Comforter  will  not 
come  unto  you :  but,  if  I  depart,  I  will  send  Him  unto 
you."  Without  this  last  crowning  gift,  they  might,  as 
we  read,  return  to  Jerusalem  (from  witnessing  the  Ascen- 
sion) with  great  joy ;  they  might  rejoice  in  the  recollec- 
tion of  His  parting  blessing,  of  His  gracious  and 
repeated  promises,  of  His  own  release  from  the  sorrows 
and  toils  and  contradictions  of  a  sinful  world  into  the 
glory  which  He  had  from  the  beginning,  and  in  which 
they  well  beUevcd  He  would  still  care  for  them :  this 
might  be — this  was  so — even  before  they  received  the 
promised  gift  of  the  Spirit :  but,  without  that  gift,  no 
such  joy  could  be  abiding :  without  that  gift,  no  such 
joy  could  strengthen  them  to  labour  and  to  suflFer  for 
His  sake :  without  that  gift,  though  they  might  still 
have  trusted  in  the  grace  and  the  power  of  an  absent 
Lord,  they  could  not  commune  with  Him,  nor  live  by 
Him,  as  One  present  with  them,  as  One  dwelling  in 
them  for  ever. 

And  it  was  needful,  we  may  well  suppose,  that  a  brief 
interval  should  elapse,  to  give  them  experience  of  this 
want ;  to  make  them  feel  that  some  link  between  them 
and  their  Lord,  beyond  the  mere  recollection  of  His  kind- 
ness, beyond  the  mere  trust  in  His  continued  love,  was 
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as  indispensable  to  their  happiness  as  to  their  spiiilMll 
sted&stness ;  that  of  all  men  they  were  the  most 
miserable  if  they  were  left  now,  with  no  strength  but 
that  of  memory  and  of  gratitude,  to  do  a  work  of  incom- 
parable magnitude,  towards  which  no  human  toil,  no 
human  zeal,  no  human  power,  could  take  even  one  the 
remotest  step. 

Shall  it  be  said,  that  the  power  for  which  they  were 
charged  to  wait  was  mainly  that  of  supernatural  and 
miraculous  gifts?  Was  it  for  the  power  of  working 
miracles,  and  of  speaking  in  foreign  tongues,  that  they 
were  charged  to  tarry  yet  awhile  in  the  city  of  Jeru- 
salem ?  In  part,  it  was  so.  These  signs  were  needful 
for  the  conviction  of  gainsayers,  for  the  establishment  of 
the  wavering,  for  the  satisfaction  of  the  doubtful.  They 
were  great  and  marvellous  gifts,  without  which  the  first 
preaching  of  the  Gospel  would  have  accomplished  far  less 
extraordinary  results.  But  who  that  reads  attentively 
the  language  in  which  the  gift  was  described  by  Him 
from  whom  it  came,  can  say  for  one  moment  that  these 
things  were  all;  that  these  things  were  more  than 
the  outward  and  visible  signs  of  a  gift  in  itself  inward 
and  spiritual  ?  In  those  three  Chapters  of  St.  John's 
Gospel,  to  which  we  turn  at  once  for  guidance  on  a 
subject  of  which  they  are  full ;  while  we  read  much  of 
the  Comforter,  the  Spirit  of  truth,  who  should  teach 
all  things,  and  bring  all  things  to  remembrance,  and 
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testify  of  Christ,  and  guide  into  aU  truth,  and  m^eive  of 
the  things  of  Christy  and  show  them  to  His  disciples ; 
we  read  not  one  express  word  of  His  communication  of 
miraculous  powers,  beyond  the  general  assurance  that 
he  who  believes  in  Christ  shall  do  the  works  of  Christ, 
yea,  greater  works  than  those  of  His  earthly  ministry, 
by  the  power  of  Him  who  was  then  returning  to  His 
Father.  It  is  on  the  inward  operation  of  the  Spirit  that 
all  the  force  of  human  language  uttered  by  Divine  Ups 
is  there  exhausted.  And  when  the  Apostles,  looking 
back  upon  that  gift  of  which  the  text  speaks,  would 
recall  to  the  minds  of  those  who  had  received  it  the  pecu- 
Uair  endowments  which  it  conveyed,  they  too  speak  rather 
of  spiritual  blessings  than  of  outward  powers,  and  remind 
them  how,  after  they  beUeved,  they  were  sealed  as  Christ's 
with  that  Holy  Spirit  of  promise,  who  is  the  earnest  of  our 
inheritance  imtil  the  actual  redemption,  by  resurrection 
firom  the  dead,  of  the  purchased  possession  of  Christ. 

Now,  if  so,  if  the  gift  here  spoken  of  was  not 
mainly  one  of  a  miraculous  kind,  but  rather  that  inward 
presence  of  the  Holy  Spirit  which  is  the  privilege  of 
every  true  Christian  in  every  age^  and  of  which  it  is 
said  that  if  any  man  have  it  not,  that  man  is  none  of 
Christ's ;  ought  not  these  words  to  have,  for  every  one 
of  us,  a  deep  and  solemn  meaning  ?  may  we  not  be 
charged,  both  with  reference  to  our  life  generally,  and  to 
each  one  of  its  ordinary  as  well  as  more  marked  periods. 
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I  to  tarry  until  we  also  be  endued  with  the  promised 

;'  power  from  on  high  ? 

The  Apostles,  as  we  have  seen,  though  blessed  with 
the  repeated  assurance  of  Christ's  love  for  them,  and 
themselves  filled  with  fqith  and  love   towards  Him  in 

,  return,  were    still    charged    not    to    set    forth    from 

I  Jerusalem  on  their    high  and  holy  mission    as    His 

messengers   and  witnesses,  until   He  had  poured  out 

,  upon  them  the  promised  Spirit  of  His  Father.     What 

more   can  we  say  of  ourselves  (alas  I  how  far,  far  less !) 
than  that  which  they  aheady  had,  and  yet  lacked  the 

I  one  thing  needed? 

Be  it  so,  that  Christ's  love  rests  upon  us,  that  His 
promises  and  His  ordinances  are  ours,  and  that  we  own, 
not  only  with  our  lips,  but  in  some  faint  manner  with 
our  consciences  and  our  hearts  also.  His  claim  to  our 
obedience,  His  right  in  us  as  his  own  redeemed.  Less, 
I  fear,  even  than  this  must  be  said  of  .some  :  they  think 
nothing  of  Him :  it  gives  them  no  pain  to  live  in  utter 
forgetfulness  of  that  which  He  has  done  and  suffered  for 
them.  But  suppose  that  this  is  not  the  condition  of  many, 
at  least,  amongst  us  :  suppose  that  we  do  think  of  Christ ; 
and,  in  general  purpose  at  least,  are  willing  to  be  His 
disciples.  Yet  is  our  faith,  is  our  hope,  is  our  love,  such 
as  can  satisfy  those  to  whom  the  Bible  is  open  ?  Have 
we  that  loving,  that  abiding,  that  conscious  access  to 
Christ,  and  to  God  through  Him,  of  which  St.  John  speaks 
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when  he  says,  "  Truly  our  fellowship  is  with  the  Father, 
and  with  His  Son  Jesus  Christ?"  Do  we  find  that,  when 
we  bethink  ourselves  of  the  duty  of  praying  to  God,  of 
communing  with  Christ,  the  power  to  do  so,  and  the  will, 
is  ours  ?  Can  we  speak  always  from  the  heart,  and  as  to  a 
present  Saviour  and  God  ?  And  when  the  business  is 
not  that  of  actual  devotion,  but  rather  of  holy  living ; 
when  we  ought  to  be  retaining  in  our  remembrance  the 
things  we :  have  been  taught,  and  bringing :  them  into 
daily  exercise;  do  we  find  that  the  will  is  ours,  and 
the  power,  to  think  none  but  pure  and  good  and  kind 
thoughts,  to  speak  none  but  watchful  and  charitable  and 
reverent  words?  O  no!  It  is  as  though  we  were 
here,  and  Christ  in  a  foreign  and  distant  land :  we  no 
more  feel  His  presence,  no  more  rely  upon  His  help, 
and  find  it  ever  ready,  than  if  we  were  necessarily 
severed  from  Him  as  far  as  earth  from  heaven.  You 
know  that  this  is  so  :  and  you  know  what  follows  from 
this;  that  we  are  living,  for  a  great  part  of  every  day, 
without  God  in  the  world ;  straying  more  or  less  far, 
more  or  less  openly,  from  the  way  of  His  holy  will ; 
and  in  much  of  the  tenour  and  spirit  of  our  conduct 
living  not  as  Christ's  redeemed,  but  as  the  slaves  still  of 
Christ's  enemy.  Where  then  shall  we  at  last  find 
ourselves,  if  this  state  continues  ?  What  will  happen  to 
us,  when  at  last  the  King  comes  in  to  see  his  guests  ? 
Shall  we  be  pronounced  then  to  have  loved  God  (not 
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without  interruption  indeed,  and  much  inconsistency, 
but  still)  with  all  our  lieart  and  mind  and  soul  and 
strength?  to  have  walked  with  Him?  to  have  kept 
Christ's  words  ?  to  have  loved  His  appearing  ? 

Shall  we  not  then  press  upon  ourselves,  every  one  of 
us,  the  merciful  call  of  Him  who  loved  us  and  gave 
Himself  for  us.  Behold,  I  will  send  the  promise  of  my 
Father  upon  you:  ask,  and  the  Holy  Spirit  shall  be 
given  you :  He  shall  guide  you  into  truth :  He  shall 
cleanse  and  quicken  you :  He  shall  take  of  mine,  and 
shall  show  it  unto  you :  tarry  ye  here,  go  not  forth 
hence,  until  ye  be  endued  with  power  from  on  high. 
Be  persuaded  to  seek  now  that  thorough,  that  abiding 
renewal,  which  one  day  you  must  have  or  perish.  Set 
yourselves,  while  yet  there  is  time,  to  seek  from  Christ 
that  mysterious  and  secret,  yet  most  real  gift,  of  which 
He  has  already  sealed  the  promise  upon  you.  Then, 
and  then  only,  will  you  be  fitted  to  do  His  work — His 
work  within,  His  work  without.  Then  will  the  humblest 
calling — ^the  humblest,  I  mean,  in  its  prospect  of  spiritual 
advantage  to  others  or  to  yoimselves — ^become  at  once> 
to  you,  a  ministry  holy  to  the  Lord,  a  daily  sacrifice, 
acceptable  and  well  pleasing  before  Him. 

And  without  this,  how  secular,  how  profane,  will  the 
holiest  of  outward  callings  become !  To  him  amongst 
you  who  may  be  entertaining  the  thought  of  entering 
hereafter  the  Christian  ministry,  but  who  at  present  is 
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postponing  the  work  of  looking  into  his  own  state  and 
seeking  the  renewal  of  his  heart  through  faith  in 
Christ,  in  how  solenm  a  sense  are  the  words  applicable^ 
**  Tarry  thou,  until  thou  be  endued  with  power  from  on 
high."  No  outward  calling,  however  holy,  can  of  itself 
consecrate  him  who  does  the  service :  we  may  stand  in 
God's  sanctuary  to  minister,  and  yet  not  behold  the 
majesty  of  the  Lord :  we  may  speak  the  holiest  words, 
and  those  words  may  even  (by  God's  power)  touch  the 
hearts  of  our  hearers,  and  yet  we  ourselves  be  utterly 
lifeless  in  the  utterance  of  them,  and  fall  at  last  into  ten- 
fold condemnation.  "Lest,  when  I  have  preached  to 
others,  I  myself  should  be  a  castaway," 

There  is  one  remedy,  and  but  one ;  a  remedy  appli- 
cable to  every  case,  indispensable  to  every  man  who 
would  save  his  soul.  That  remedy  is,  to  give  himself 
first  to  the  Lord ;  to  seek  from  Him  His  twofold  gift, 
of  forgiveness  and  the  Holy  Spirit ;  to  seek  it  as  His 
gift,  yet  no  less  as  a  gift  open  to  him  that  asks,  promised 
to  all  whom  the  Lord  has  called ;  to  seek  it  with  all 
himiility  and  self-abasement,  as  a  gift  long  perhaps 
neglected,  and  always  utterly  undeserved ;  yet  with  all 
earnestness  and  importunity  of  entreaty,  as  one  without 
which  we  cannot  live  and  dare  not  die.  Behold,  I  send 
the  promise  of  my  Father  upon  you :  tarry  ye  therefore : 
set  not  forth  on  life's  solenm  journey,  imtil  ye  be  endued 
with  power  from  on  high. 
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And  that  which  is  true  of  our  great  journey ;  of  life  as 
a  whole,  and  of  those  marked  events  in  it  by  which  its 
general  course  and  character  is  shaped  for  us ;  is  true 
also  of  each  little  act,  of  each  brief  and  insignificant 
portion  of  it :  for  it  is  of  these  that  the  great  total  is 
made  up.  Each  morning,  when  the  God  of  our  life 
grants  to  us  the  breath  of  another  day ;  when  we  rise  up 
again,  the  Lord  sustaining  us,  and  begin  to  prepare  for 
our  daily  roimd  of  duty  and  of  enjoyment ;  well  may  we 
hear  a  still  small  voice  again  whispering  in  our  ear. 
Tarry,  tiU  thou  be  endued  afresh  with  power  from  on 
high.  This  day  will  bring  with  it,  ere  its  close,  some 
trial  not  yet  visible ;  some  trial  which  will  prove  what 
is  in  your  heart ;  some  trial  which,  however  little  in  its 
outward  aspect,  however  trifling  in  its  apparent  con- 
sequences, will  be  enough  to  overthrow  him  in  whom 
God  is  not,  and  will  bear  some  fruit  unto  Ufe  or  death 
eternal.  Plain  and  easy  as  the  path  of  this  day's  duty 
may  appear  in  prospect ;  confident  as  you  may  feel  of 
your  strength  to  tread  it ;  yet,  remember,  a  God  who 
looks  on  the  heart  judges  not  by  the  work  done,  but  by 
the  spirit  in  which  it  is  performed ;  and  the  very  same 
act  may  be  a  sin  or  a  virtue,  according  to  the  mind  of 
him  who  does  it.  And  O  how  dreary  and  desolate  is 
that  spirit,  even  amidst  abounding  comforts  and  blessings, 
which  is  not  at  one  with  Him  from  whom  those  blessings 
flow !  that  spirit,  which  cannot  give  thanks,  because  it 
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cannot  honestly  believe  that  for  it  these  things  are 
designed  as  blessings ;  that  spirit,  which  must  work  on 
as  a  bondslave,  crushed  by  earth's  burdens,  parched  by 
its  droughts,  and  shattered  by  its  storms — the  ground 
under  it  iron,  and  the  heaven  above  it  brass  !  And  all 
this,  for  lack  of  faith  in  the  word  of  Him  who  cannot  lie ! 
Therefore  seek  Him.  He  is  at  hand.  He  is  not  far 
from  every  one  of  us.  Feel  after  Him,  and  you  shall 
find  Him.  The  power  from  on  high  for  which  you  are 
bidden  to  tarry,  is  spoken  of  as  already  "  the  promise  of 
the  Father."  To  you  that  promise  is  made.  Plead  it  day 
by  day,  and  the  gift  shall  be  yours.  He  is  faithful  that 
promised.  Did  ever  any  trust  in  the  Lord,  and  was 
confounded  ?  or  whom  did  He  ever  despise  that  called 
upon  Him? 


SERMON  VI.* 

EARLY  MERCY. 

Psalm  zc.  14. 

0  satisft  us  earlt  with    tht  merct  ;  that  we  mat    rejoice 

and  be  glad  all  our  dats. 

On  Whit  Sunday,  as  on  a  few  other  occasions,  not 
only  select  Lessons,  but  select  Psalms  also,  are  appointed 
to  be  read  in  our  churches.  Thus  on  Sunday  last  we 
were  reminded,  in  appropriate  Psalms,  of  God's  ceaseless 
and  countless  operations  in  the  Church  and  in  the  world ; 
the  gifts  of  His  grace  to  the  one,  the  miracles  of  His 
power  in  the  other;  both  alike  to  be  ascribed  to  the 
agency  of  that  Holy  Spirit  who,  being  the  very  power 
and  energy  of  the  Most  High,  is  ever  spoken  of  as  the 
doer  of  all  God's  works  from  the  Creation  to  the 
Redemption,  from  the  foundation  of  the  Church  on  the 
Day  of  Pentecost  to  the  resurrection  of  the  last  disciple 
in  the  final  consummation  of  all  things. 

To  day  it  is  not  so.  We  are  left  on  Trinity  Sunday 
to  follow   the  common  course  of  the  Psalms,   guided 

•  Preached  on  Trinity  Sunday. 
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only  by  the  day  of  the  month  on  which  the  festival 
may  in  each  year  fall.  Yet  could  any  Psalms,  however 
carefully  selected,  have  better  expressed  the  thoughts 
which  the  day  should  suggest  to  us,  than  those  to 
which  chance  has  led  us  on  this  eighteenth  day  of 
the  month?  How  have  they  dwelt  upon  all  those 
glorious  attributes  which  Revelation  has  made  known  to 
us  in  the  God  whom  we  worship !  And,  no  less, 
upon  the  practical  uses  of  all  God's  revelations ;  how 
they  are  designed,  not  to  gratify  the  curiosity  of  men, 
but  to  draw  them  to  God;  not  to  be  the  subject  of 
speculation  or  of  controversy,  but  to  make  the  mind 
humble,  and  the  heart  thankful,  and  the  will  obedient ; 
to  give  Kght  in  darkness,  help  in  danger,  comfort  in 
trouble,  strength  in  weakness,  hope  in  death.  "  I  will 
say  of  the  Lord,  He  is  my  refuge  and  my  fortress; 
my  God ;  in  Him  will  I  trust . . .  Under  His  wings  shalt 
thou  trust :  His  truth  shall  be  thy  shield  and  buckler  .  .  . 
He  shall  call  upon  me,  and  I  will  answer  him :  I  will 
be  with  him  in  trouble :  I  will  deliver  him  and 
honour  him.  With  long  life  will  I  satisfy  him,  and 
show  him  my  salvation." 

The  Psalm  from  which  the  text  is  taken,  is  in  many 
points  of  view  remarkable.  To  some  amongst  us  it 
may  akeady  suggest  mournful  recollections  connected 
with  its  use  in  the  service  for  the  Burial  of  the  Dead. 
On  that  occasion  it  speaks  perhaps  with  almost  less  of 

F  2 
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comfort  than  on  any  other  to  which  it  could  be  applied. 
It  sometimes  appears  at  that  moment  as  if  its  sad 
reflections  on  the  shortness  of  human  life  and  the 
general  frailty  and  sinfulness  of  man  (which  may  seem 
to  have  pointed  it  out  to  the  framers  of  the  Liturgy) 
were  less  really  suitable  than  Scriptures  which  tell 
of  a  life  beyond  death,  and  the  promise  of  reunion  there 
with  the  departed :  though  even  for  that  solemn 
occasion  this  Psalm  wants  not  some  topics  of  real  and 
abiding  comfort,  in  the  thought  of  the  imchangeableness 
and  the  mercy  of  God  our  refuge,  as  well  as  of  serious 
and  appropriate  admonition  to  those  who  have  again 
to  go  forth  to  their  work  and  to  their  labour  till  upon 
them  also  the  shadows  of  evening  shall  have  fallen,  and 
that  night  be  at  hand  when  no  man  can  work. 

But  entirely  apart  from  such  recollections,  how 
majestic  in  itself  is  the  feeling  and  the  language  of  this 
Psalm !  The  eternal  God  our  refuge — ages,  in  His 
sight,  passing  as  one  day,  passing  as  one  of  those 
brief  night-watches  which  a  man  sleeps  through  and 
it  is  gone  unnoticed — man  a  frail  because  a  corrupt 
thing — all  his  most  secret  sins  lying  as  in  full  daylight 
before  the  sight  of  God — the  longest  life  a  short,  and 
on  the  whole  a  troublesome  time : — and  then  the  moral 
of  all  this — a  prayer  that,  by  God's  teaching,  we  may 
be  enabled  so  to  number  oiu-  days,  so  to  feel  their 
fewness    and  their  uncertainty,   that    we   may    apply 
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our  hearts  in  time  to  that  true  wisdom,  which,  from 
the  very  wreck  of  earth  and  earthly  things,  shall  come 
forth  not  destroyed  but  perfected. 

You  may  have  noticed  that  in  our  Bible  Version  this 
Psalm  is  entitled,  "A  prayer  of  Moses  the  man  of 
God."  And  even  if  a  more  searching  criticism  should 
discover  in  its  contents  indications  (more  or  less  certain) 
of  a  different  and  a  later  Author,  there  is  yet  something 
of  deep  interest  in  the  mere  possibility  that  that  mind 
of  unequalled  elevation  and  grandeur  may  here  be  heard 
recording  its  estimate  of  mortal  life,  and  its  glorious  aspi- 
rations after  something  higher  and  more  enduring ;  that 
he  who  here  says,  "  Show  Thy  servants  Thy  work,  and 
their  children  Thy  glory,  and  let  the  beauty  of  the  Lord 
our  God  be  upon  us,"  may  be  the  same  who  elsewhere 
prayed  so  fervently,  "  If  Thy  presence  go  not  with  me, 
carry  us  not  up  hence  ...  I  beseech  Thee,  show  me 
Thy  glory." 

But  it  is  time  that  I  should  turn  from  the  general 
aspect  of  this  Psalm  to  the  particular  verse  which  I 
have  read  as  the  text.  "  O  satisfy  us  with  thy  mercy, 
and  that  soon;  so  shall  we  rejoice  and  be  glad  all 
the  days  of  oiu*  life."  It  is  a  prayer,  then,  not  only 
for  God's  mercy,  but  that  we  may  be  early  satisfied 
with  it :  and  the  reason  for  this  prayer  is  added  ;  namely, 
that  the  early  knowledge  of  God's  mercy  is  essential  to 
the  happiness  of  our  whole  succeeding  life. 
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I  say  not — God  forbid — that  it  is  the  young  alone  who 
can  offer  this  prayer :  but  I  say,  that  to  their  case  it  is 
most  directly  and  manifestly  appropriate,  and  I  would 
endeavour,  by  God's  help,  to  give  them  some  reasons  why 
they  should  endeavour  day  by  day  to  make  it  their  own. 

The  prayer  itself  needs  Uttle  or  no  explanation.  It 
supposes  that  he  who  offers  it  is,  and  knows  himself  to 
be,  a  sinner ;  for  the  "  mercy  "  for  which  it  asks  is, 
according  to  the  only  meaning  of  that  word,  kindness  to 
the  imdeserving.  He  who  has  not  sinned  needs  not 
mercy  :  he  may  ask  for  blessings ;  for  the  illumination  of 
his  understanding,  or  the  increase  of  his  happiness 
inward  or  outward :  but  this  prayer  is,  on  his  hps,  an 
unmeaning  soimd ;  there  is  in  him  no  unworthiness,  no 
demerit,  to  turn  the  kindness  of  God  into  mercy. 

And  then  arises  the  question,  do  all  need  mercy  ?  do 
the  young  need  mercy  ?  or  is  it  only  those  who  have 
been  long  careless,  if  not  openly  and  flagrantly  immoral  ? 
Or  at  least,  if  the  general  diffusion  of  correct  doctrine 
has  prevented  the  possibUity  of  entertaining  such  a 
question  in  its  general  form,  still  (it  may  be  asked)  is  it 
needful,  is  it  to  be  expected,  that  a  deep  sense  of 
personal  sinfulness  should  be  awakened  in  one  who, 
being  too  young  in  years  to  have  conamitted  sin  in  some 
of  its  more  open  and  grosser  forms,  has  been  guilty 
of  nothing  more  than  that  amount  of  carelessness  and  of 
indifference  to  God,  which  is,  alas  !  the  condition  of  the 
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great  bulk  of  mankind  in  maturer  life,  and  for  which  if 
man  be  condemned,  who  almost  shall  escape  ? 

Let  these  insidious  and  most  destructive  fallacies  be 
exposed  by  one  consideration  drawn,  from  the  great  truths 
which  we  conunemorate  to-day.  Christ,  we  are  taught,  the 
eternal  Son  of  God,  died  for  our  sins,  for  the  sins  of  all 
men.  Who  shall  dare  to  suppose  that  any  man  lives, 
or  has  lived,  whose  sins  were  too  light  to  have  required 
of  themselves  such  an  atonement  ?  And,  if  not  the  sins 
of  the  world,  in  a  vague  and  general  sense,  but  the 
personal  sins  of  each  individual  man,  required  for  their 
pardon  no  less  than  that  propitiation  which  God  has 
provided ;  then  let  us  learn  from  the  cross  of  Christ  the 
real  nature  of  sin,  and  the  real  amount  of  our  own 
participation  in  it,  and  confess  that,  in  deed  and  in 
truth,  if  the  very  youngest,  the  most  innocent  of  us  all, 
should  say  that  he  has  not  sinned,  or  not  sinned  deeply 
and  heinously,  he  makes  God  untrue,  and  the  word  of 
God,  which  is  truth,  is  not  in  him. 

Assuredly  it  is  only  as  a  sinner  that  any  one  of  us  can 
approach  God.  The  blessing  which  we  ask,  whatsoever 
it  be,  whosoever  we  be,  is  mercy — kindness  to  the 
undeserving  and  to  the  evil.  But  O  how  easy  to  speak 
thus,  how  hard  to  feel  it !  too  hard  for  us,  until  we 
go  into  the  sanctuary  of  God !  It  is  there — ^in  His 
presence — on  our  knees  before  Him  in  secret — ^in  the 
study  of  His  Word,  with  the  windows  (as  it  were)  of 
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our  hearts  open  to  let  in  the  full  light  of  His  Spirit 
— it  is  thus  only  that  we  can  grow  in  the  knowledge 
of  ourselves,  even  by  increasing  in  the  knowledge  of 
God. 

But  we  ask  not  only  in  general  for  God's  mercy, 
but  that  we  may  be  satisfied  with  it ;  that  God  would 
fill  with  His  mercy  the  void  within ;  would  stay  that 
aching  which  testifies,  in  the  soul  in  which  God  is  not, 
the  extent  and  the  misery  of  its  want. 

Does  it  seem  to  any  of  you  that  these  are  strong  and 
exaggerated  words  to  apply  to  your  present  condition — 
to  speak  of  a  void  within,  of  an  aching  and  a  misery, 
which  can  only  be  removed  by  God's  mercy  ?  It  may 
seem  so ;  and  let  no  one  adopt  a  language  which  his  own 
convictions  do  not  ratify.  But,  before  you  put  aside  this 
language  as  unnatural  and  unreal,  look  for  one  moment  into 
your  actual  condition.  Are  you  happy?  Doubtless  to  one 
who  observes  you  from  without  you  seem  so.  Doubtless 
there  are  those  now  living  who  would  give  the  whole 
world  to  change  places  with  you,  and  who  would  be 
gainers  in  happiness  by  the  change.  But  we  are  now 
seeking  to  look  below  the  surface ;  and  the  appeal  there- 
fore is  made,  not  to  those  who  can  only  judge  of  you  by 
the  outward  appearance,  but  to  your  own  inmost  hearts. 
And  again  I  ask,  are  you  happy  ?  Can  you  truly  say 
that,  taking  your  condition  as  a  whole,  looking  forward 
and  upward  as  well  as  around  you,  taking  the  whole 
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course  of  each  day  as  well  as  some  particular  moments 
of  interest  and  excitement,  you  are  at  peace  within  ?  To 
go  no  further  (for,  after  all,  the  appeal  may  be  camea 
before  a  higher  tribunal,  and,  even  if  the  heart  pronounces 
itself  happy,  there  is  a  God  who  knoweth  all  things,  and 
whose  Word  alone  can  decide  the  question)  but  to  go  no 
further,  I  say,  than  this  one  enquiry :  Does  the  thought 
of  death  never  trouble  you  ?  When  it  is  forced  upon 
you,  does  it  cause  you  no  dismay  ?  Does  the  prospect 
of  appearing  before  God  bring  with  it,  I  will  not  say  no 
awe  (for  awe  it  must  and  ought  to  bring),  but  no  terror  ? 
I  beheve  that  in  no  careless  heart — certainly  in  no  young 
heart — does  God  so  leave  Himself  without  witness.  He 
does  not  suffer  you  to  he  so  utterly  asleep  in  self-forget- 
fulness  and  self-deception.  No,  His  Spirit  strives  with 
you,  and  will  give  you  no  rest  till  you  find  it — ^if  indeed 
you  find  it — in  Him. 

The  prayer  therefore  is,  O  satisfy  us  with  Thy  mercy. 
At  present  there  has  arisen,  I  know,  a  grievous  famine 
in  my  heart :  the  more  grievous  the  less  I  feci  it :  a 
famine,  not  of  bread  nor  of  water,  but  of  the  Word  and 
presence  of  God.  Of  Thy  mercy,  satisfy  me  with 
Thyself.  And  that  soon,  early ;  in  the  days  of  my 
youth,  while  the  evil  days  come  not.  That  happiness 
which  I  can  never  find  but  in  peace  with  Thee — that 
happiness  which  is  also  Ufc  and  strength  and  salvation — 
O  grant  it  now. 
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Why  ?  Why  not  equally  well — ^if  life  be  spared — 
much  later?  Yes — "If  life  be  spared: — "that  most 
needftd  proviso  has  already  answered  the  question. 
Life  may  not  be  prolonged :  and  then  he  who  has  not 
been  satisfied  in  youth  with  God's  mercy  has  missed  it 
utterly  and  for  ever.  But  I  dwell  not  on  this  to-day.  I 
suppose  life  to  be  prolonged  :  prolonged,  if  you  will,  to 
the  measure  here  fixed  by  the  Psalmist ;  the  threescore 
years  and  ten,  or  (by  reason  of  strength)  even  fourscore 
years.  Taking  that  limit,  that  far  limit  (as  you  now 
think  it),  for  our  horizon,  we  have  to  contrast  the  case  of 
him  who  is  satisfied  early  with  God's  mercy,  with  two 
others  most  dissimilar ;  that  of  him  who  turns  to  God 
later,  and  that  of  him,  finally,  who  turns  not  at  all. 
Then  shall  we  understand  the  full  force  of  the  prayer 
before  us :  "  O  satisfy  us  early  vrith  thy  mercy ;  so 
shall  we  rejoice  and  be  glad  all  the  days  of  our  hfe." 

It  might  be  said,  and  said  truly,  that  the  course  of 
one  who  begins  to  seek  God  early  is  by  no  means  always 
smooth  or  easy.  In  the  world  of  his  youth,  in  a  body 
such  as  ours,  he  has  some  things  to  bear.  In  the  worst 
times — times  of  which  we  have  aU  heard,  and  for  our 
present  relief  from  wliich  we  can  only  thank  God's 
undeserved  goodness — ^in  the  worst  times,  such  a  person 
would  be  subjected  to  actual  persecution.  Efforts  would 
be  made  by  the  wicked  around  him  to  hinder  him  and 
turn  him  aside  from  the  path  on  which  he  had  entered. 
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Impediments  would  be  thrown  in  the  way  of  his 
morning  and  evening  prayers,  of  his  study  of  the  Bible, 
of  his  attendance  at  the  Communion,  by  foes  of  his  own 
household.  He  would  be  ridiculed  and  mocked  for  his 
obedience,  for  his  diligence,  for  his  refusal  to  he  for 
others  or  for  himself,  to  join  in  evil  conversation,  to 
follow  a  multitude  to  do  evil.  These  things  would  be  so, 
and  have  been.  At  this  moment  many  causes  are  at 
work  to  prevent  their  open  prevalence  amongst  us.  In 
the  wider  world  of  men,  rehgion  is  now  respected,  even 
where  it  is  not  loved ;  and  this  state  of  feeling  has  of 
course  its  influence  here.  More  than  this :  we  do  hope,  we 
have  ground  for  hoping,  that  there  are  many  amongst 
you  who  take  a  right  view  of  the  great  duty  of  dis- 
couraging evil  and  assisting  good,  by  active  interference 
when  it  is  necessary,  and  at  all  times  by  the  more 
powerful  influence  of  your  own  example.  Let  us  be 
thankful  that  this  is  so :  and  let  us  also  be  jealous  lest 
we  gradually  fall  back  from  our  present  standing,  and 
the  enemy  again  come  in  upon  us  like  a  flood.  Even 
now  there  is  much  to  be  done  before  one  who  really 
serves  God,  one  who  is  decidedly  on  the  Lord's  side  in 
the  great  conflict  of  good  and  evil,  can  lead  an  entirely 
happy  life  amongst  us.  Often  is  he  made  to  feel  him- 
self singular  in  doing  that  which  it  ought  to  be  strange 
not  to  do.  Often  has  he  to  dread  from  others  the 
reproach  of  hypocrisy ;  and  is  tempted  to  turn  aside  from 
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his  duty  now,  lest  he  should  hereafter  fail  to  act  up  to  it, 
and  so  bring  into  suspicion  his  present  sincerity.  At  all 
events,  through  the  carelessness  of  those  around  him,  he 
knows  that  every  step  he  takes  in  God's  service  is  marked 
and  noticed ;  so  that,  instead  of  dwelling  in  that  sobered 
light  which  he  feels  his  immature  faith  to  require  for  its 
right  and  healthy  growth,  he  is  compelled  to  live  in  a 
noonday  glare,  as  well  as  in  a  bleak  climate,  most  un- 
favourable, as  he  thinks,  to  his  progress  in  the  life  of  God. 
Most  certainly,  therefore,  it  is  not,  even  now,  an 
entirely  easy  thing  to  seek  in  youth  God's  mercy.  But 
is  not  the  object  great  enough  to  reconcile  you  to  some 
difficulties  ?  And  do  you  suppose  that  any  one,  exposed 
to  these,  or  even  to  those  greater  and  more  formidable 
difficulties  of  which  I  before  spoke,  ever  seriously  wished 
himself  back  in  the  broad  and  easy  yet  fatal  way  ?  In 
the  multitude  of  the  thoughts,  and  even  of  the  sorrows, 
that  he  has  in  his  heart,  God's  comforts — ^generally  in 
the  same  proportion — ^have  refreshed  his  soul.  He  goes 
from  strength  to  strength.  Difficulties,  that  seemed 
mountains  high,  vanish  as  he  approaches  them  in  the 
name  of  Christ.  And  he  has  this  especial  ground  of 
encoiu"agement — ^his  greatest  difficulties  come  first. 
Soon  this  first  stage  of  trial  will  have  been  passed 
through  :  and  if  God  has  kept  him  here,  he  will  go  forth 
into  the  next  portion  of  his  earthly  life  strengthened  and 
encoiu-aged  for  a  conflict  in  which  he  has  already  foimd 
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by  experience  that  greater  is  He  that  is  with  him  than 
all  that  are  against  him. 

Far  otherwise  is  it  with  him  who,  in  these  days  of 
boyhood,  has  failed  to  seek  God.  To  the  eye  of  a 
common  observer,  his  life  here  may  have  seemed  far 
more  cheerftd.  He  has  had,  it  may  be,  his  full  share  of 
the  enjoyments  scattered  roimd  you  with  so  lavish  a 
hand :  his  work  may  have  prospered,  and  he  may  have 
gained  many  of  those  distinctions  which  here  reward 
intellectual  exertion :  he  may  have  been  popular  with  his 
companions,  and  excelled  also  in  those  things  on  which 
they  commonly  set  a  still  higher  value.  But,  amidst  all 
these  things,  if  he  be  not  utterly  lost  to  all  serious 
thought,  he  has  carried  that  about  with  him  which 
prevented  unmixed  enjoyment.  God  would  not  always 
be  forgotten.  There  were  moments,  Kttle  suspected, 
perhaps,  by  those  neai'est  to  him,  when  he  felt  in  his 
conscience  that  all  was  wrong  with  him.  Now  and  then 
he  would  compare  his  own  condition  with  that  of  one  far 
less  outwardly  fortunate,  and  wish,  for  the  moment,  that 
he  were  even  as  he.  But  no  :  the  world,  his  own  little 
world,  had  cast  her  spell  over  him ;  and  he  could  not 
get  free.  "  How  can  ye  beheve,  which  receive  honour  one 
of  another,  and  seek  not  the  honoiu*  that  cometh  from 
God  only  ?  '*  Sometimes,  for  a  few  days  together,  he 
would  try  to  tiu"n  his  hasty  and  formal  prayer  into  one 
that  had  meaning— one  that  confessed  real  sins,   and 
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asked  for  real  blessings.  But  it  was  by  a  forced  effort, 
which  left  him  afterwards  where  he  was.  He  postponed 
the  great  change  till  a  more  convenient  season.  And 
meanwhile,  he  who  had  not  God  in  him  could  not  but 
be  forming  some  habits  which  were  not  of  God,  but  of 
God's  enemy.  The  form  and  shape  of  these  might  vary. 
But  in  all  of  them  there  was  this  common  characteristic 
— self  was  his  idol.  Nothing  in  his  eyes  so  important, 
nothing  so  worthy  of  his  own  regard  or  of  that  of  others, 
as  his  gratification,  his  indulgence,  his  exaltation.  Sloth 
or  sensuality,  intellectual  excitement  or  bodily,  pleasure 
or  honour — ^whatever  might  be  the  particular  dress  and 
figure  of  the  idol — ^its  general  character  was  the  same. 
Self  was  enshrined  where  God  ought  to  have  reigned*; 
and  in  some  form  or  other,  sin  brought  forth  fruit  unto 
death.  Thus  he  goes  forth  from  this  place,  and  plunges, 
without  God's  blessing,  and  without  God's  Spirit,  into 
the  next  sea  beyond. 

We  cannot  with  equal  profit  dwell  upon  those  things 
which  lie  at  present  beyond  the  reach  of  your  observation. 
The  sins  of  boyhood  pass  gradually  and  natiu^ly  into 
the  sins  of  youth  :  fleshly  lusts  begin  now  more  openly  to 
wage  their  deadly  warfare  against  the  soul;  and  multitudes 
without  number  are  entangled  therein  for  ever  and  over- 
come. Is  it  needful  to  ask  whether  these  have  a  joy  and  a 
gladness  worthy  to  be  compared  even  with  that  mingled 
and  imperfect  happiness  of  which,  from  the  first,  he  who 
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seeks  God  is  a  partaker  ?  0  no !  But  the  question  is, 
whether  he  who  is  rescued  ultimately  from  this  bondage 
is  any  the  less  happy  than  for  having  once  fallen  under 
it :  whether,  for  example,  he  who,  after  two  or  three 
years  of  carelessness  at  the  University,  is  enabled  by 
God's  grace  to  retrace  his  steps  and  become  a  good  and 
Christian  man,  is  less  happy  afterwards  than  he  who  began 
to  seek  God  at  school,  and  was  thus  satisfied  early  with 
God's  mercy. 

And  0  who  that  reflects  for  one  moment  will  ask 
even  this  question  ?  What  is  it  to  have  ever  before  you 
the  recollection  of  wasted  time,  abused  mercies,  despised 
and  trampled  grace  ?  What  is  it  to  find  those  habits 
of  prayer,  which  should  have  been  by  that  time  con- 
firmed and  natural,  only  attainable,  if  attainable,  by 
a  daily  series  of  forced  and  painful  endeavours  ?  What 
is  it,  above  all,  to  have  indehbly  stamped  upon  the  under- 
standing and  the  memory  those  definite  shapes  and 
forms  of  evil,  of  which  (but  for  oiu"  own  sin)  we  might 
have  been  absolutely  ignorant,  and  which  now,  though 
we  labour  and  pray  and  struggle  to  overcome  them,  we 
can  never  obliterate  or  erase  ?  Who,  when  he  thinks  of 
these  things ;  when  he  imagines  himself  in  that  condition 
which,  after  all,  is  the  brightest  and  the  happiest  which  in 
this  case  can  be  his  ;  when  he  imagines  himself  turning  to 
God  at  some  later  time,  and  encountering  (in  doing  so) 
those  awful  difficulties  of  which  I  have   spoken ;  will 
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not  pray,  from  the  bottom  of  his  heart,  this  night, 
"  O  satisfy  me  early  with  thy  mercy  ;  that  I  may  rejoice 
and  be  glad  all  my  days  ?  " 

On  the  other  alternative  I  cannot  and  I  will  not  dwell. 
Some  things — and  this  is  one  of  them — are  not  for 
words,  but  for  silence.  The  state  of  him  who  turns 
not  to  God  ever,  is  a  subject  too  solemn,  too  fearful,  to 
be  enlarged  upon  in  hiunan  language.  But,  though 
not  to  be  spoken  of,  it  should  be  pondered:  it  is 
needful  for  each  one  of  us  to  take  seriously  into  view 
the  possibiUty — ^the  more  than  possibiUty — ^that  his  may 
be  the  miserable  lot  of  one  who  dies  imreconciled  to 
God.  Those  who  are  not  yet  at  peace  with  God  are 
obviously  at  present  in  the  highway  to  this  fearful  end. 
They  have  only  to  go  on  as  they  are,  and  they  reach  it 
inevitably.  They  can  reckon  on  no  day  beyond  the 
present ;  and  the  work  to  be  done  is  that  which  no  one 
day,  no  vague  and  chance  wish,  no  hasty  and  half- 
meant  prayer,  can  by  possibiUty  accomplish. 

Awake,  then,  thou  that  sleepest,  and  arise  from  the 
dead,  and  Christ  shall  give  thee  Hght.  As  yet  it  is  pos- 
sible— nay,  far  far  more  than  possible — that  yours  may  be 
the  most  blessed  of  all  the  cases  of  which  I  have  spoken ; 
that  you  may  be  satisfied  early  with  God's  mercy,  and  so 
rejoice  and  be  glad  all  your  days.  But  this  I  say,  brethren, 
the  time  is  short.  See,  I  have  set  before  you  this  day 
life  and  good,  and  death  and  evil :  therefore  choose  life. 


SERMON  VII. 

SUICIDE. 
St.  Matthew,  xxrii.  3 — 6. 

THEN  JUDAS,  WHICH  HAB  BETRAYED  HIM,  WHEN  HE  SAW  THAT  HE  WAS 
CONDEMNED,  BEPENTED  HIMSELF,  AND  BROUGHT  AGAIN  THE  THIBTT 
PIECES  OF  SILVER  TO  THE  CHIEF  PRIESTS  AND  ELDERS,  SATING, 
I  HAVE  SINNED,  IN  THAT  I  HATE  BETRAYED  THE  INNOCENT  BLOOD. 
AND  THEY  SAID,  WHAT  IS  THAT  TO  US  ?  SEE  THOU  TO  THAT.  AND 
HE  CAST  DOWN  THE  PIECES  OF  SILVER  IN  THE  TEMPLE,  AND 
DEPARTED,  AND  WENT  AND  HANGED  HIMSELF. 

Who,  tliat  has  a  heart  to  feel,  can  read  without 
emotion  this  record  of  a  sinner's  end  ?  His  end,  as  we 
speak ;  but  in  reality,  his  entrance  upon  a  state  which 
has  no  end.  K  it  were  indeed  his  end,  then,  though 
it  might  convey  lessons  of  warning  to  us,  it  would  be 
stripped  of  much  of  its  horror  as  respects  him.  He 
who  has  ceased  to  feel, — whatever  he  may  once  have 
suflfered, — is  gone  into  that  world  of  things  really  past, 
into  which  compassion  need  not,  and  sympathy  cannot 
follow  him.  But  Judas,  though  dead,  yet  is:  he 
remembers  stiU,  and  feels,  and  suffers :  the  death  of  the 
sinner  is  a  living  death,  yea,  everliving.     He  who  will 
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not  love  God  and  be  loved  by  Him  cannot  nevertheless 
pass  from  mider  His  upholding  hand :  he  who  has 
once  been  bom  can  never  cease  to  be ;  he  who  wiU 
not  be  guided  and  quickened  by  God's  love  must  be 
ruled  over  for  ever  with  fury  poured  out. 

Therefore,  whenever  we  hear  of  an  end  resembUng  in 
any  of  its  features  the  end  of  Judas,  our  hearts  must  be 
hard  indeed,  if  they  refuse  to  ponder  with  bitter  sorrow 
the  case  of  him  in  whom  sin  has  thus  reigned  imto 
death.  It  is  not  an  awful  event  only ;  it  is  a  frightful, 
an  appalling  entrance  upon  a  condition  the  duration  of 
which  is  commensurate  with  eternity  itself.  Who  shall 
not  pity  ? 

But,  though  true  compassion  is  a  right  and  an 
ennobling  virtue,  yet  much  might  be  said  in  favour  of 
drawing  a  veil  over  scenes  so  wretched,  but  for  another 
consideration  which  forbids  and  should  preclude  such 
forgetfulness.  That  sin  which  has  here  wrought  its 
perfect  work,  displaying  itself  in  its  most  hideous 
colours,  and  giving  fiill  proof  that  it  as  much  ruins  man 
as  it  dishonours  God,  is  in  us  also;  its  germ  or  its 
seed  in  all  of  us, — ^its  fruits,  it  may  be,  already  more  or 
less  in  some  of  us  developed.  "  Lest  we  also  come  to 
this  place  of  torment,"  is  therefore  a  just  and  a  powerful 
motive  for  dwelling  with  awe  and  deep  humility  on 
examples,  such  as  the  observation  of  human  life  too 
abundantly  suppUes,  such   as   God's  Word  yet   more 
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wholesomely  and  safely  furnishes,  of  the  consequences 
and  the  end  of  sin. 

1.  "Judas,  which  had  betrayed  Him,  when  he  saw  that 
He  was  condemned."  It  is  scarcely  necessary,  I  think, 
to  spend  time  in  proving — though  a  dijBferent  construc- 
tion has  been  put  by  some  upon  the  act  of  betrayal — 
that  the  sin  of  Judas  was  one  of  deUberate  and  of 
mercenary  treachery.  Not  a  mere  endeavour  (as  some 
have  imagined)  to  force  his  Master  into  an  open 
declaration  of  His  divine  character,  an  immediate 
assertion  of  his  destined  sovereignty  over  Israel  and  the 
world — but  (in  the  strictest  sense  of  the  words)  a  base 
and  sordid  act  of  meditated  perfidy.  Upon  this  point 
the  language  of  the  Scripture  narrative  is  clear  and 
express.  "  One  of  the  twelve,  called  Judas  Iscariot, 
went  unto  the  chief  priests,  and  said  imto  them.  What 
will  ye  give  me,  and  I  will  deliver  Him  unto  you? 
And  they  covenanted  with  him  for  thirty  pieces  of 
silver.  And  from  that  time  he  sought  opportunity  to 
betray  Him."  This,  and  nothing  less  than  this,  can 
account  for  the  language  of  utter  reprobation  by  which 
he  is  designated  in  the  word  of  God.  "  Have  not  I 
chosen  you  twelve,  and  one  of  you  is  a  devil?  He 
spake  of  Judas  Iscariot  the  son  of  Simon ;  for  he  it  was 
that  should  betray  Him,  being  one  of  the  twelve." 
"  None  of  them  is,  lost,  but  the  son  of  perdition,  that 
the  Scripture  might  be   fulfilled."     "Judas  by  trans- 
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gression  fell,  that  he  might  go  to  his  own  place."  He 
of  whom  these  words  are  spoken  must  have  been  guilty 
of  something  more  than  a  presumptuous  endeavour  to 
put  a  constraint  upon  the  counsels  of  his  Lord,  and 
force  Him  to  a  manifestation  which  He  had  designed  to 
postpone.  It  needed  more  than  the  common  sin  of 
doing  evil  that  good  might  come — of  delivering  his 
Master  to  His  enemies,  in  the  hope  that  He  would 
thus  be  compelled  to  take  to  himself  at  once  His  great 
power,  and  reign — ^more,  I  say,  than  this  sin,  even 
with  the  addition  (which  of  course  must  be  made  to  it) 
of  a  selfish  and  covetous  motive — to  explain  with  any 
consistency  the  language  in  which  he  is  described  by  the 
inspired  EvangeUsts  and  by  One  who  is  greater  than 
they.  The  sin  of  the  traitor  was  that  very  sin  which 
we  from  our  cradles  have  been  taught  to  call  it :  the 
Church  and  the  world  have  not  erred  so  widely  in 
their  estimate  of  it :  it  was  an  act  of  black  ingratitude, 
of  sordid  concupiscence,  of  vile  treachery,  of  blasphemous 
impiety ;  the  result  of  no  sudden  impulse,  of  no  over- 
mastering temptation,  but  the  deliberate  resolution  of 
one  who  hates  the  Kght  in  which  he  has  long  im willingly 
walked,  of  one  whom  no  tenderness  can  win,  no  patience 
attract,  no  love  soften.  And,  as  it  was  an  act  long 
planned  before  it  was  committed,  so,  up  to  the  very 
moment  of  its  accompUshment,  it  caused  him  no  real 
compunction.     Conscience  still  slumbered,  till  he  saw 
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that  his  gracious  Master  was  actually  condemned. 
That  is  the  moment  on  wliich  our  attention  is  here 
fixed.  "  Judas,  which  had  betrayed  Him,  when  he  saw 
that  He  was  condemned." 

But  was  not  this  the  natural,  the  designed  result  of 
his  act  of  betrayal?  Could  he  have  had  any  other 
expectation,  when  he  covenanted  to  deliver  Him  to  the 
chief  priests  for  thirty  pieces  of  silver,  than  that  He 
would  be  condemned  by  those  to  whom  he  had  betrayed 
Him?  No.  But  how  wide  the  difference  between  a 
sin  in  prospect  and  a  sin  in  retrospect !  Before,  nothing 
is  in  sight  but  the  pleasure  or  the  honour,  the  reward, 
whatever  it  be,  which  thus  only  can  be  secured : 
afterwards,  the  sting  alone  remains.  The  sin  is  seen  as 
it  is  :  and  then,  till  passion  has  had  time  to  recover  its 
intensity,  it  is  seen  only  to  be  abhorred.  It  was  so 
with  Judas.  He  had  his  desire,  but  along  with  it  a 
famine  entered  his  soul.  Those  looks  and  words  of 
kind  and  deep  compassion — that  unceasing  self-sacrificing 
care  for  his  happiness  and  his  good — that  patient 
unfolding,  as  the  hearers  were  able  to  bear  it,  of  the 
holy  and  gracious  will  of  God — of  which  at  the  time 
he  had  thought  scorn,  refusing  to  admit  into  his  heart 
that  still  small  voice  which  convinces  and  reproves  only 
that  it  may  comfort  and  bless — ^these  things  now  rushed 
back  upon  his  mind  with  a  power  which  he  could  not 
resist ;  and,  when  he   saw  this  Divine  Friend  actually 
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handed  over,  by  his  instrumentaUty,  to  suflfering  and  to 
death,  that  hard  heart  was  subdued  for  the  moment  by 
a  thrill  of  unwonted  tenderness,  and  he  who  had 
betrayed  his  Lord,  nay,  deliberately  sought  opportunity 
to  betray  Him,  when  he  saw  that  He  was  condemned, 
repented  himself. 

We  too  have  betrayed  Christ,  every  one  of  us ;  nay, 
ourselves  many  times  over  have  crucified  Him  a&esh. 
For  this  is  the  true  description  of  every  sin  we  commit, 
in  thought,  in  word,  or  act ;  every  injury  that  we  do,  by 
neglect  or  by  example  or  by  temptation,  to  the  body  or 
soul  of  any  one  of  our  fellow-creatures.  And  which  of 
us  all  is  clear  in  this  matter  ?  May  we  not  go  on  to 
suppose  that  there  have  been  moments,  even  with  the 
most  careless  amongst  us,  when  the  thought  of  Christ's 
love,  of  God's  patience  and  unwearied  kindness,  has 
forced  itself  upon  us  in  connection  with  that  of  our 
unthankfulness  ?  Everything  that  Christ  ever  did  for 
Judas,  He  has  done  for  each  of  us :  He  has  borne  with 
our  forgetfulness  of  Him,  with  our  contempt  of  His 
blessed  offers,  with  our  preference  of  any  earthly  bauble 
to  His  eternal  love,  with  that  shameful  spirit  of  indepen- 
dence which  prompts  us  to  say,  "  My  tongue  is  my  own, 
my  hand,  my  head,  my  time ;  who  is  lord  over  me  ?  " 
with  all  this  Christ  has  borne ;  and  meanwhile  He  has 
continued  to  instruct  us,  to  entreat  us,  to  call  us,  day 
after  day  and  week  after  week,  by  His  Word,  by  His 
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ministers,  by  abundant  mercies  and  solemn  warnings ; 
all  this  He  has  done,  and  for  far  more  than  the  three 
years  and  a  half  during  which  He  bore  with  Judas  ;  so 
that,  if  we  betray  Christ,  if  we,  that  is,  are  faithless  to 
His  cause  in  ourselves  and  in  the  world  aroimd  us,  our 
sin  will  be  yet  more  aggravated  than  the  sin  of  Judas,  in 
His  judgment  who  looks  not,  as  men  look,  on  the  out- 
ward appearance,  but  tries  and  searches  the  inmost 
heart.  We  then,  like  him,  may  have  repented  ourselves, 
we  often  have  repented  ourselves,  every  one  of  us,  when 
we  have  displeased  and  dishonoured  Christ  by  sin. 
Repented  ourselves — ^but,  alas  !  so  too  did  Judas. 

2.  We  must  see  therefore  what  it  was  which  made  the 
repentance  of  Judas  ineffectual  in  itself,  and  so  awful  a 
warning  to  sinners  of  other  times.  How  did  it  differ 
from  that  spirit  of  which  we  read  in  the  Gospel,  that 
"  there  is  joy  in  heaven,  in  the  presence  of  the  angels  of 
God,  over  one  sinner  that  repenteth  ?  " 

St.  Paul,  in  his  second  Epistle  to  the  Corinthians, 
distinguishes  between  a  godly  sorrow  which  worketh 
repentance  to  salvation  not  to  be  repented  of,  and  a  sorrow 
of  the  world  which  worketh  only  death.  In  many  respects 
these  two  kinds  of  sorrow  may  resemble  each  other.  Both 
imply  regret,  sincere  regret,  for  the  sin  to  which  they  refer. 
In  both,  the  act  done  is  heartily  wished  undone.  In  both, 
there  may  be  a  real  purpose  of  turning  away  from  that  sin 
in  future.     So  far,  there  is  a  close  resemblance  between 
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the  two.  But  the  difference  lies  here.  The  one  is  worldly 
sorrow;  the  other,  godly  sorrow;  sorrow  (to  give  the  exact 
form  of  the  original)  "  after— according  to— God/*  In 
the  one  case,  the  consequences  of  sin  are  deeply  felt ;  the 
shame,  or  the  misery,  or  the  ruin,  here  and  hereafter,  to 
which  it  leads  :  natural  feeling  may  be  aroused,  and  there 
may  be  a  deep  remorse  for  the  injury  done  to  another  by 
our  transgression  ;  and  the  vexed  and  harassed  soul  may 
resolve  and  vow,  yea,  pray,  to  be  released  from  the  chain 
of  its  sin :  but,  after  all,  it  is  the  sorrow  of  the  world  that 
predominates  :  the  eye  looks  not  into  the  character  of  the 
sin  as  it  is  in  itself,  as  it  is  in  God's  sight,  but  only  into 
its  circiunstances  and  its  consequences;  and  there  is  there- 
fore no  new  mind,  no  change  of  mind,  but  only  of  tem- 
porary feeUng,  springing  out  of  earth  and  returning  to  it. 
It  was  thus  with  Judas.  He  saw  the  effect  of  what 
he  had  done;  and  it  lay  upon  his  conscience  as  a 
load  too  heavy  for  him  to  bear  :  he  saw  heaven  closed 
agamst  him,  and  hell  enlarging  her  mouth,  and  Him 
who  alone  could  save,  and  who  would  have  saved,  now 
for  ever  hidden  from  his  eyes  until  he  should  behold 
Him  descending  to  judgment.  He  repented  himself ; 
but  with  no  godly  sorrow.  His  sorrow  was  neither 
from  God,  nor  towards  God.  No  cry  for  forgiveness,  no 
entreaty  for  a  new  heart,  preceded  or  followed  that 
crushing  sense  of  sin.  It  was  the  remorse  of  despair, 
the  last  token  of  lingering  animation  in  the  natural  heart, 
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before  the  light  that  was  in  it  should  have  become 
darkness  for  ever. 

My  brethren,  let  us  bring  our  own  repentance  to  this 
test.  Is  it  from  God  ?  is  it  towards  God  ?  Have  we 
prayed  for  it  as  the  gift  of  God  through  Christ  ?  and 
does  it  lead  us,  both  for  acceptance  and  for  renewal,  to 
Him  whom  God  has  exalted  to  bestow  both  ? 

3.  If  we  turn  back  to  the  case  before  us,  we  see  how 
many  symptoms  there  may  be,  even  of  sincere  repent- 
ance, in  one  who  yet  dies  in  his  sins.  How  many  a 
death-bed  has  been  tranquillised,  how  many  a  mourning 
friend  comforted— it  is  an  awfiil  thought— by  signs  of 
penitence  far  less  than  those  of  Judas !  Sorrow — ^bitter 
overwhelming  sorrow — ^restitution,  to  the  ftdl,  of  the 
reward  of  iniquity — the  silver  pieces  brought  again,  and 
cast  down  in  God's  temple — confession,  frank  and 
vehement,  to  those  who  had  shared  the  sin  and  were 
ready  to  mock  at  the  sorrow— who  would  not  call  these, 
and  justly  call  them,  hopeftd  signs?  Who  might  not 
draw  from  them  a  ray  at  least  of  humble  hope  as  to  his 
^  eternal  safety  who  died  thus  repenting  ?  Yet  in  this 
case  all  these  signs  existed — and  existed  in  vain.  The 
root  of  true  repentance  was  wholly  wanting.  There  was 
a  change  of  mind  towards  the  sin,  but  no  change  of 
mind  towards  God.  In  his  keen  and  bitter  anguish, 
that  paltry  gain,  which  in  prospect  seemed  sufficient  to 
reward  the  shame  of  such  a  crime,  had  become  not  only 
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indiflFerent,  but  odious  and  contemptible  in  his  eyes :  it 
cost  him  nothing  to  sacrifice  it :  this  was  now  a  self- 
indulgence.  Again,  in  the  first  prostration  of  shame 
and  remorse,  degraded  beyond  redemption  in  his  own 
eyes,  it  cost  him  scarcely  an  effort  to  unveil  himself  to 
the  world  in  his  true  character,  and  say,  "  I  have  sinned, 
in  that  I  have  betrayed  the  innocent  blood."  These 
things,  hopeful  as  they  might  have  been  in  another, 
were  in  him  no  signs  of  grace  :  rather  they  were  all  so 
many  ingredients  in  that  cup  of  trembling,  of  which  he 
must  wring  out  the  dregs. 

For  ourselves,  therefore,  let  us  learn  not  to  rest  in  any 
signs  and  circumstances  of  repentance,  but  to  seek  that 
true  renewal  of  the  heart  which  comes  firom  God  only. 
Sorrow,  remorse,  restitution,  confession,  all  these 
may  be  from  another  source  :  but  he  who  passes  beyond 
all  these,  and  refuses  comfort  until  he  finds  it  in 
communication  with  God  Himself,  finds  it  in  the  blood 
of  Christ,  and  in  the  grace  of  the  Holy  Spirit — over  him 
there  shall  indeed  be  joy  in  heaven,  in  the  presence  of 
the  angels  of  God. 

4.  If  the  history  of  Judas  had  ended  at  that  point 
which  we  have  already  reached,  the  silence  of  God's 
Word  might  have  left,  even  in  his  case,  room  for  hope. 
But  the  last  clause  of  the  text  precludes  it.  The  nature 
of  his  repentance  is  proved  but  too  clearly  by  its  end. 
**  He  cast  down  the  pieces  of  silver  in  the  temple,  and 
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departed,  and  went  and  hanged  himself."  He  had  so 
long  despised  mercy,  that  at  length  he  despaired  of  it. 
How  could  he,  who  for  three  years  and  a  half  had 
accompanied  the  Lord,  had  seen  his  works  and  heard  his 
words,  not  only  without  loving  Him,  without  being 
attracted  by  His  Divine  character,  but  (with  more  or  less 
of  formed  purpose)  actually  as  a  spy  and  a  traitor,  and 
who  at  last  had  succeeded  in  deUvering  Him  up  to  His 
enemies,  and  consigning  Him  to  His  last  suflFerings — 
how  could  he  even  hope,  even  ask,  for  forgiveness  at 
God's  hand  ?  And,  if  not,  why  should  he  hnger  out  in 
blank  and  utter  despau*  the  few  short  years  that  might 
yet  have  remained  to  him  upon  earth  ?  If  an  eternity 
of  wretchedness  must  be  endured,  why  seek  to  curtail  it 
by  a  few  days  or  months,  which  in  comparison  with  its 
endless  duration  could  be  but  as  a  drop  in  the  ocean  ? 

How  many,  since  that  day,  have  thus  argued ! 
How  many,  overpowered  perhaps  by  some  resistless  sin, 
and  despairing  alike  of  mercy  and  deUverance,  have 
committed,  like  Judas,  that  last  crime  for  which,  by  the 
very  nature  of  the  case,  there  can  be  no  repentance ! 
Never  perhaps  has  the  sin  of  self-destruction  been  so 
prevalent  as  in  our  own  days ;  days  of  ovej-wrought 
excitement;  days  of  abounding  disappointment ;  days  too 
of  avowed  and  unblushing  infidehty.  What  wonder,  if 
in  such  times  this  desperate  and  deadly  plunge  into  the 
unseen  world  should  be  often  and  readily  taken  ?     It  is 
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no  unnatural  step  for  one  in  whose  eyes  this  Ufe  has  lost 
its  charm,  and  to  whom  an  eternal  state,  if  he  do  not 
utterly  disbelieve  it,  is  at  least  wholly  unreal.  Once  let 
a  man  neglect  his  own  soul ;  let  him  surrender  himself 
to  the  business  and  the  pleasures  of  life,  without  respite 
and  without  restraint ;  let  him  give  up  prayer,  and  shut 
his  Bible,  and  close  his  ear  against  instruction  from  on 
high ;  let  him  live  thus,  until  faith  is  dead  within  him, 
and  this  world  has  become  his  all,  and  the  fear  of  God 
has  departed  from  him,  even  as  His  love  was  never 
known  ;  and  then  let  sorrow  come,  and  care,  and  losses ; 
and  let  men  cease  to  respect  him,  and  sin  bind  him  fast, 
and  the  Lord  depart  from  him  as  He  departed  fit)m 
Saul,  and  answer  him  no  more,  neither  by  prophets  nor 
by  dreams  ; — and  who  shall  say  that  there  is  anything 
unnatural  in  a  man's  shortening  this  living  death,  and 
daring  the  whole  power  of  an  oflFended  God  to  make  him 
more  miserable  in  hell  than  he  already  is  upon  earth  ? 

My  brethren,  it  is  because  this  is  a  practical  matter 
for  every  one  of  us  that  I  thus  distress  you  with  the 
mention  of  it  to-day.  The  first  step  towards  an  end  so 
wretched  is  already  taken  by  every  one  of  you  who  is 
Uving  without  God  in  the  world.  You  cannot  live  for 
one  day  without  prayer,  without  reading  your  Bible, 
without  examining  yourself  and  struggling  in  God's 
strength  with  your  faults,  but  you  make  it  more  likely 
that  this  misery  may  be  yours.     You  are   weakening 
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every  day  the  spring  of  life  within  you.  Faith  is 
decaying,  and  the  power  of  prayer  diminishing,  and  the 
fear  of  God  waxing  fainter,  and  along  with  these  the 
strength  for  enduring  life's  trials  and  resisting  life's 
temptations  passing  away ;  and  soon  your  whole  life  will 
become  an  accident,  with  no  consciousness  remaining  of 
a  pi-esent  Grod,  no  access  to  a  Saviour  who  is  your  Peace, 
or  to  a  Spirit  who  is  your  Comforter.  Then  will  you  be 
the  sport  of  any  suggestion  however  terrible,  of  any 
snare  however  destructive.  Listen  therefore,  while  yet 
there  is  time,  to  that  kind  yet  solemn  warning  the  sound 
of  which  has  been  once  more  in  our  ears  to-day,  "  Be 
sober,  be  vigilant :  because  your  adversary  the  devil,  as 
a  ix)armg  Hon,  walketh  about  seeking  whom  he  may 
devour.  Whom  resist,  stedfast  in  the  faith."  "  Watch 
ye  therefore,  and  pray  always,  that  ye  may  be  accounted 
worthy  to  escape  all  these  things  that  shall  come  to  pass, 
and  to  stand  before  the  Son  of  Man." 


SERMON  VIII. 

THINGS   BEHIND  AND   THINGS  BEFORE. 

Philifpians,  Hi.  13. 

F0R6ETTnrO  THOSE  THINGS  WHICH  ARE  BEHIFD,  AND  REACHING  FORTH 
UNTO  THOSE   THINGS   WHICH  ARE   BEFORE. 

To  no  day  could  these  words  be  more  applicable  than 
they  are  to  this  on  which  we  are  assembled.  This  day 
is  to  every  one  of  us  an  end  :  to  every  one  of  us  also  a 
beginning.  The  end  of  one  of  those  periods,  of  which 
our  life  here  is  made  up :  the  beginning  of  a  new 
Christian  year,  the  reopening  of  its  springs  of  grace, 
the  renewal  of  its  perilous  race  and  conflict.  To  all  of 
us,  to-day  above  other  days,  there  is  a  force  and  a 
solemnity  in  the  contrast  between  the  things  that  are 
behind  us,  and  the  things  which  are  before :  a  propriety, 
doubtless,  also — if  we  can  rightly  ascertain  it — in  this 
twofold  charge,  to  "  reach  forth "  to  the  one,  and  to 
"  forget "  the  other. 

But  first  let  us  look  into  the  original  meaning  and 
application  of  the  maxim,  as  it  stands  in  the  pages  of 
St.  Paul's  letter  to  his  beloved  Church  at  Phihppi. 
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A  prisoner  at  Rome — writing  in  suspense  between 
death  and  life — in  entire  uncertainty,  whether  the  issue 
of  his  present  sufferings  may  not  be  a  speedy  summons 
to  give  account  of  himself  to  God ;  writing,  too,  to  those 
who  regarded  him  with  a  fervour  and  constancy  of  love 
beyond  that  expressed  towards  him  by  any  of  the 
Churches  which  he  had  planted ;  it  was  natural  that,  in 
speaking  to  them  as  it  might  be  for  the  last  time,  he 
should  not  only  seek  their  good,  and  say  that  which 
after  his  decease  they  might  have  always  in  remem- 
brance, but  also  express  to  them,  with  all  freedom  and 
seriousness,  the  hopes  or  the  fears  with  which  he  himself 
looked  forward  to  the  future.  With  life  and  death 
trembling  before  him  in  the  balance,  how  did  he  view 
the  chances  of  the  issue  ?  Was  the  faith  which  he  had 
preached  sufficient  for  his  own  support  ?  Was  Christ 
now  to  him,  what  he  had  declared  Him  to  be  to  others,  a 
rock  higher  than  earth,  round  whose  base  the  storms  of 
temptation  and  sorrow,  of  pain  and  death,  may  rage 
ceaselessly,  but  on  whose  top  the  eternal  sunshine  rests 
unclouded  ?  It  was  so.  To  me,  he  says,  to  live  is  Christ, 
and  to  die  is  gain.  And  if  in  the  conflict  between 
two  desires — ^the  desire  to  depart  and  the  desire  to  stay 
— judgment  inclines  for  a  moment  to  the  latter ;  it  is 
not  from  any  misgiving  as  to  the  certainty  of  a  future 
inheritance,  still  less  from  any  doubt  as  to  the  intrinsic 
superiority  of  that  inheritance  over  its  earthly  pledges 
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and  foretastes ;  for  to  depart,  he  says,  and  to  be  with 
Christ  is  far  better ;  but  only  because  there  may  yet 
remain  work  to  be  eflfected  for  others ;  labour,  that  fruit 
may  abound ;  good  yet  to  be  done  to  Christ's  Church  on 
earth,  which  may  require  that  he  should  continue  a  while 
with  them  for  their  furtherance  and  joy  of  faith. 

While  however  he  thus  calmly  contemplates  the 
probabihty  of  a  further  extension  of  his  life  on  earth,  he 
manifests  in  a  remarkable  degree  that  most  excellent 
gift,  the  predominance  of  which  is  so  often  seen  m 
Christ's  servants,  as  the  immediate  precursor  of 
approaching  glory.  The  spirit  of  love.  His  own  heart 
filled  with  it,  it  is  also  the  one  topic  of  his  exhortation  to 
the  Churches.  "  If  there  be  any  consolation  in  Christ, 
if  any  comfort  of  love  .  .  .  fulfil  ye  my  joy,  that  ye  be 
Ukeminded,  having  the  same  love,  being  of  one  accord, 
of  one  mind."  "  Let  this  mind  be  in  you,  which  was 
also  in  Christ  Jesus." 

And  then,  as  the  fruit  of  love,  joy :  joy  well 
grounded ;  joy  in  Christ ;  joy  dependent,  neither  for  its 
origin,  nor  for  its  continuance,  on  any  outward  position  or 
religious  privileges,  which  were  all  but  a  shadow  of 
things  to  come,  things  of  which  the  very  reality  and 
substance  was  Christ.  In  Christ  alone — even  amidst 
singular  natural  advantages  of  rehgious  standing — ^in 
Christ  alone  St.  Paul  had  learned  to  place  all  his  trust. 
"  What  things  were  gain  to  me,  those  I  counted  loss  for 
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Christ  .  . .  that  I  might  win  Christ,  and  be  found  in 
Him,  not  having  mine  own  righteousness,  which  is  of  the 
Law,  but  that  which  is  through  the  faith  of  Christ  .  .  . 
if  by  any  means  I  might  attain  unto  the  resurrection  of 
the  dead."  And  lest  in  the  very  disclaimer  of  self- 
confidence  should  appear  to  be  involved  some  appearance 
of  boasting ;  lest  he  who  has  cast  away  all  for  Christ 
should  seem  to  pride  himself  upon  his  humility ;  there- 
fore he  adds,  that  he  counts  not  himself  yet  to  have 
attained,  yet  to  have  apprehended,  but  only  to  be  still  in 
pursuit  of  that  unspeakable  gift,  with  which  Christ, 
when  He  called  to  him  from  heaven,  proposed  and 
oflfered  to  endow  him,  "that  for  which  I  was  appre- 
hended by  Christ  Jesus,"  "  the  prize  of  the  high  calling 
of  God  in  Christ  Jesus."  "  Brethren,  I  count  not 
myself  to  have  apprehended :  but  this  one  thing  I  do ; 
forgetting  those  things  which  are  behind,  and  reaching 
forth  unto  those  things  which  are  before,  I  press  toward 
the  mark  for  the  prize  of  the  high  calling  of  God  in 
Christ  Jesus." 

We  have  seen  then  that,  in  their  original  application, 
the  words  before  us  express  the  feelings  with  which  a 
true  Christian  regards  his  past  efforts  after  holiness,  his 
past  labours  in  God's  service.  He  forgets  them.  He 
throws  them  aside  as  (in  this  sense)  done  with.  If  he 
dwells  upon  them  in  retrospect  with  a  moment's  compla- 
cency, they  become  injurious  and  deceptive.   His  business 
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is  with  the  future*  What  is  it  to  him  that  he  has  run 
well,  if  anything  should  at  last  hinder  him  &om  reaching 
the  goal  ?  And  there  are  ten  thousand  lures  which  may 
divert  him;  ten  thousand  obstacles  which  may  prove 
occasions  of  falling.  And  amongst  the  chief  of  these 
would  be  the  self-complacent  remembrance  of  the  past. 
If  he  looks  behind  him,  but  for  a  moment,  the  race  is 
for  so  long  forgotten — speed  lost,  and  strength  enfeebled. 
His  only  safety  is  in  keeping  his  eye  upon  the  prize,  and 
pressing  towards  it. 

Now,  in  this  its  proper,  its  highest  sense,  to  which  of 
all  us  are  the  .  words  before  us  appropriate  ?  Which  of 
all  us  has  so  lived,  as  that  there  is  a  risk  of  his  looking 
back  upon  his  past  efforts  for  Christ,  with  anything  of 
dangerous  satisfaction?  Which  of  us  needs  to  be 
cautioned  lest  he  dwell  with  too  much  confidence  of  hope 
upon  past  signs  of  acceptance,  upon  works  wrought  in 
past  days  in  the  name  and  strength  of  Christ  ?  Few, 
indeed,  amongst  us  would  feel  it  necessary  to  disclaim, 
with  St.  Paul,  the  risings  of  a  self-righteous  exultation. 
And  yet  to  a  danger  analogous  to  this  none  perhaps 
are  more  exposed  than  the  most  careless  and  worldly  of 
all  men.  If  not  with  exultation  or  with  presumptuous 
confidence,  yet  at  least  with  indifference  and  misplaced 
security,  persons  of  this  kind  are  ever  ready  to  reflect 
upon  their  past  history.  It  is  not  that  they  think  highly 
of  their  religious  attainments ;  but  it  is  that  they  think 
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with  fatal  lightness  of  a  state  in  which  all  such  attain- 
ments are  absent.  They  see  no  harm,  no  peril,  in  having 
lived  all  these  years  without  Christ.  If  they  were  told 
that  every  act,  the  most  outwardly  innocent,  of  such  a 
life  has  been,  in  God's  sight,  a  sin,  they  would  laugh  at 
the  notion  as  enthusiasm  and  fanaticism.  If  they  could 
believe  it ;  if  they  could  see  it  but  for  one  moment  as 
they  will  see  it  hereafter ;  they  would  be  awakened  as  by 
a  peal  of  thunder  to  see  all  that  hes  behind  them,  not  a 
blank  merely  (as  regards  their  eternal  condition),  but 
rather  a  flaming  sword  to  drive  them  from  the  tree  of 
life.  Meanwhile,  a  vail  is  upon  their  hearts :  they  fail 
to  remember  the  things  that  are  before,  and  see  no 
reason  for  forgetting  the  things  behind. 

But  these  are  general  and  perhaps  vague  words. 
Let  us  come  to  ourselves,  and  see  whether  the  text  may 
not  convey  some  useful  lessons  to  us  who  are  now  here 
present  before  God. 

To-day,  as  you  have  been  aheady  reminded,  is  a  day 
of  retrospects.  StiU  more,  perhaps,  at  least  to  the 
younger  part  of  this  congregation,  a  day  of  prospects : 
but  none  surely  is  so  childish  as  to  have  no  room  in  his 
heart  for  reflections  upon  the  period  of  school-life  which 
he  is  now  ending ;  no  "  thoughts  accusing  or  excusing  " 
him  at  a  time  on  which  God's  Providence  has  set  for  him 
so  marked  a  seal.  Assuredly,  though  in  difierent 
proportions,  the  past  is  blended  with  the  future  in  all 
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OUT  minds  to-day.  And  does  the  Apostle  in  the  text  bid 
us  wholly  to  forget  that  which  is  behind,  and  (in  every 
sense)  to  be  reaching  forth  to  the  things  which  are  before? 

1.  Just  in  proportion  as  our  retrospect  of  the  past  is 
IDcely  to  be  a  self-complacent  one,  in  that  same  degree 
his  example,  and  his  words,  concur  in  bidding  us  to 
forget  it. 

Some  of  you,  it  may  well  be  supposed,  have  much 
reason  (as  we  speak)  to  be  satisfied  with  the  past 
three  months.  You  have  been  doing  your  best.  Scarcely 
a  day  has  been  wholly  lost.  Each  week  has  brought  you 
the  pleasure  of  success;  the  pleasure  of  approbation; 
the  pleasure  (to  all  of  you,  I  would  hope,  a  greater  still) 
of  feeling  that  you  have  made  some  real  and  substantial 
advance.  Along  with  good  conduct  in  these  respects  there 
has  been,  as  its  natural  accompaniment,  much  happiness 
also ;  a  happiness  enhanced  beyond  all  calculation  by 
the  consciousness  that  its  pursuit  has  not  been  suffered 
to  take  the  place  of  more  important  objects.  But  further. 
In  many  cases,  there  has  been,  I  doubt  not,  besides  this 
meritorious  diUgence,  and  this  human  approbation,  and 
this  outward  happiness,  some  recollection  also  of  higher 
and  holier  things.  Work  has  not  been  suffered  to  usurp 
the  earliest  and  the  latest  moments  :  in  the  morning  and 
at  night  some  space  has  been  left  for  prayer :  the  Bible 
has  not  been  entirely  closed,  nor  the  society  of  your 
friends  so  loved  as  to  exclude  the  recollection  of  a  Father 
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and  a  Saviour  in  heaven.  And  now,  with  spirits 
brightened  by  so  many  happy  influences,  you  are  on  the 
point  of  returning  home  with  some  tokens  perhaps  of 
the  success  of  your  labours,  or,  at  all  events,  with  that 
which  your  friends  will  more  value,  the  assurance  of 
those  to  whose  charge  you  are  here  conunitted,  that  you 
have  done  well,  have  faithfully  used  (so  far  as  man  can 
judge)  the  talents  entrusted  to  you,  and  have  begun 
ahready  to  see  them  increased  by  a  wise  and  watchful 
stewardship. 

Now  to  you — and  God  grant  there  may  be  many 
amongst  you  to  whom  this  description  is  applicable — to 
you  St.  Paul  says  to-day,  "  Forget  those  things  which 
are  behind."  Depend  upon  it,  even  you  might  find,  by 
a  closer  inspection,  many  things  to  be  ashamed  of  in 
your  inward  or  outward  life  during  the  last  three 
months.  But  at  present  let  us  suppose  that  all  is  as  it 
seems  with  you;  that  you  have  deserved,  as  well  as 
received,  the  approbation  of  which  we  have  spoken. 
StiU  we  say,  even  more  emphatically,  "Forget  those 
thmgs  which  are  behind."  That  which  is  good  may 
become  evil ;  and  then  it  is  doubly  evil.  You  may  have 
done  well ;  but  the  very  act  of  reflecting  upon  this  may 
make  the  well  ill  done.  What  you  have  done  has  been 
done,  in  part  at  least,  if  not  chiefly  or  entirely,  for 
yourselves ;  to  please  yourselves,  or  to  advance  your- 
selves, or  to  improve  yourselves ;  what  St.  Paul  had 
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done  was  done  for  Christ ;  for  Christ  he  had  given  up 
all  things — ^home  and  kindred,  and  ease  and  honour : 
and  yet  he  says,  "  Not  that  I  have  abeady  attained/' 
"  I  forget  that  which  is  behind/'     "  Brethren,  I  count 
not  myself  to  have  apprehended/'    It  is  not  only  wrong 
to  be  proud  of  the  past ;  it  is  also  an  enfeebling  thing  to 
hang  over  it  with  complacency :  it  impedes  the  onward 
progress,  it  intercepts  the  view  of  the  distant  crown. 
Reach  forth,  rather,  unto  the  things  that  are  before. 
First,  the  near  objects ;  a  six  weeks'  sojourn  in  a  kind 
and  happy  home,  away  from  many  temptations,  in  the 
sight  of  good  examples,  in  the  enjoyment  of  many 
blessings — ^blessings  to  be  improved,  blessings  to  be 
accoimted  for.     Reach  forth  to  these ;  aim  at  making 
the  most  of  them ;  determine,  in  God's  strength,  that 
you  will  be  the  better  for  them.     And  then  the  more 
remote  objects  :  a  return  here,  it  may  be,  at  the  end  of 
this  interval,  to  renew  the  intellectual  and  the  moral 
struggle  in  which  your  days  are  or  should  be  spent. 
Or  else,  a  removal  to  another  scene,  a  more  advanced 
stage  in  earthly  life,  though  itself  still  but  a  preparation 
for  life's  real  and  decided  business.     Prepare  for  this ; 
expect  it ;  resolve  that  all  this  culture  shall  not  be  in  vain, 
that  all  this  enjoyment  shall  not  be  recorded  against  you 
as  your  "  good  things  received  in  your  lifetime,"  and  to 
be  succeeded  hereafter  by  a  portion  of  retributive  evil. 
Ye  did  run  weU :  so  run,  that  ye  may  obtain. 
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2.  I  turn  to  a  different  case.  If  the  things  which  are 
behind  be  of  a  gratifying  character, — ^if  the  retrospect 
consequently  would  be  of  a  self-complacent  character, — 
then  they  must  be  forgotten.  How  is  it,  if  the  review 
be  painful  and  humbling  P  Are  we  still  charged  wholly 
to  forget,  or  only  partially  ? 

Manifestly,  to  such  a  case  St.  Paul's  words  have  no 
direct  reference.  He  is  nqt  afraid  of  being  thought  to 
have  been  slack  and  remiss  in  his  past  race,  but  of  being 
supposed  already  to  have  reached  the  goal,  when  in 
reaUty  but  half  the  race  was  run. 

I  suppose  then  that  there  are  some  now  before  me, 
whose  hearts  condemn  them.  The  last  three  months 
have  not  been  to  them  a  time  of  vigorous  energy  even 
in  the  matter  of  outward  duty.  They  have  trifled  where 
they  ought  to  have  been  in  earnest.  The  record  kept 
against  them  tells  an  unfavourable  tale.  Opportunities 
neglected,  despised,  trampled  on.  Knowledge  standing 
still;  and,  if  standing  still,  going  backwards.  Blame, 
where  praise  ought  to  have  been,  and  but  for  this  fault 
would  have  been.  The  hearts  of  parents  made  sad  and 
anxious  by  the  conduct  of  those  in  whom  they  ought  to 
have  rejoiced.  But  along  with  all  this — ^which  is  all 
that  man  can  say — ^the  heart  within  tells  a  yet  sadder 
story.  God  has  been  neglected;  prayer  has  been  a 
form ;  Sunday  after  Sunday  has  been  lost  irrecoverably. 
One  or  two  bad  habits  have  been  acquired— only  tp  be 
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conquered,  if  conquered  ever,  by  an  eflfort  like  that  of 
plucking  out  a  right  eye.  You  are  now  going  away, 
sunk  in  the  esteem  of  others,  sunk  in  your  own ;  glad 
to  escape  &om  the  tormenting  accusations  of  the  past, 
into  the  vague  possibihties  of  an  unrealised  future. 

And  does  the  Apostle  of  Christ  sanction  this  ?  Does 
he  bid  these  to  forget  at  once  all  that  is  behind  P 

Not  so.  They  cannot  afford  to  part  as  yet  with  any 
one  of  these  remembrances.  The  sword  is  meant  to 
pierce  their  heart,  if  perhaps  He  who  alone  can  will  heal 
it.  Let  them  reflect  upon  the  extent,  and  stiU  more 
upon  the  cause,  of  their  past  unfaithfulness.  God  has 
not  been  in  all  their  thoughts.  They  have  tried  to  do 
without  Him ;  and  they  find  now  that  in  His  own  world 
God  cannot  with  impunity  be  set  aside.  The  blood  of 
Christ  flowed  not  in  vain  ;  the  Spirit  of  Christ  is  no  idle, 
superfluous,  wanton  gift.  He  cannot  be  dispensed  with. 
He  who  wiU  live  without  prayer  cannot  but  sin :  it  is 
his  nature.  And  that  sin  which  infects  the  nature 
cannot  be  withheld  for  ever  jfrom  breaking  out  in  acts — 
acts  done  with  self-condenmation,  remembered  with 
anguish,  shame,  despair.  ''  Seek  then  the  Lord  while 
He  may  be  found :  call  ye  upon  Him  while  He  is 
near.  Return  imto  the  Lord,  and  He  wiJl  have 
mercy  upon  you ;  and  to  our  God,  for  He  will  abun- 
dantly pardon." 

For,   though  to  this   case   the  text  is   not  wholly 
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applicable,  it  is  yet  so  partially.    We  cannot  indeed  say, 
Forget  those  things  which  are  behind:    but  we  can 
still  say,   Reach  forth  unto  those  things  which  are 
before.     Salutary  as  it  is,  in  its  proper  place,  to  reflect 
pn  our  sins,  it  is  a  stupifying  and  a  paralyzing  thing,  if 
it  stands  alone.     Repentance  is  not  a  gloomy  brooding 
over  the  past;   rather  is  it  a  reaching  forth  into  the 
future.     Thou  hast  fallen :  thou  hast  destroyed  thyself : 
there  is  no  health  in  thee :  thy  best  efforts  are  weakness, 
thy  holiest  resolutions  unstable  as  water.     What  then  ? 
Shall  we  fold  our  hands,  and  say.  It  is  in  vain  ?     Shall 
we  count  up  the  number,  and  measure  the  enormity,  of 
our  past  misdoings,  and  consider  whether  for  such  guilt 
there  can  be  forgiveness,  for  such  pollution  cleansing  ? 
We  may :   but,  before  we  speak,  we  are  answered : 
"  Though  your  sins  be  as  scarlet,  they  shall  be  as  white 
as  snow ;  though  they  be  red  like  crimson,  they  shall  be 
as  wool."     "  O  Israel,  thou  hast  destroyed  thyself :  but 
in  me  is  thine  help."     The  remembrance  of  our  past 
sins,  if  it  stand  alone,  will  but  livet  and  tighten  our 
fetters :  but  if,  while  we  forget  not  the  past,  we  yet 
reach  forth  also  to  the  future;  if,  while  we  condemn 
ourselves,  and  despair  of  ourselves,  we  yet  listen  to  the 
offer  of  mercy,  to  the  promise  of  renewal ;  then,  out  of 
weakness,  nay,  in  weakness,  we  are  made  strong ;   of 
ourselves  we  can  do  nothing,  but  we  can  do  all  things 
through  Christ  who  strengtheneth  us.     Then,  instead  of 
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hearingy  in  that  desolate  cry  &om  within,  the  voice  of 
the  enemy  and  the  avenger,  mocking  our  helplessness 
and  anticipating  our  condemnation,  it  shall  be  ours  to 
recognize  in  it  rather  the  tones  of  that  still  small  voice 
which  promises  even  where  it  postpones  peace— wounds, 
that  it  may  heal— humbles,  that  it  may  exalt — ^proclaims 
in  the  wilderness  a  baptism  of  repentance,  only  to  usher 
in  the  manifested  presence  of  One  who  takes  away  the 
sin  of  the  world. 


SERMON  IX. 

THE  ONE  NECESSITY. 
Romans,  iii.  4. 

TEA,  LET  OOD  BE  TRUE,  BUT  EYEBT  MAN  A  LIAR. 

It  has  been  St.  Paul's  object,  in  the  chapter  i¥hich 
precedes  the  text,  to  beat  down  the  self-righteousness 
of  those  who  trusted  in  their  outward  connection  with 
a  nation  which  God  had  chosen,  when  in  reaUty  they 
were  destitute  of  that  spirit  which  alone,  in  Jew  or 
Gentile,  He  can  approve  or  bless.  "  He  is  not  a  Jew, 
who  is  one  outwardly."  "  Circumcision  is  that  of  the 
heart,  in  the  spirit,  and  not  in  the  letter."  "Whose 
praise  is  not  of  men,  but  of  God." 

But  where  then,  it  might  be  asked,  is  the  advantage  of 
the  natural  Israel  ?  If  the  heart  alone  be  in  God's  sight 
anything ;  if  the  Gentiles,  who  have  not  the  Law,  may  yet, 
by  their  obedience  to  conscience,  rise  up  in  the  judgment 
with  those  to  whom  the  promises  were  made,  and  condemn 
them;  what  has  become  of  God's  faithfulness  to  the 
fathers  of  that  nation,  and  to  His  own  choice  and  word  ? 
'^  Shall  their  unbeUef  make  the  faith  of  God  without 
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effect?"  Shall  the  unfaithfulness  and  disobedience  of 
man  have  power  to  annul  and  vitiate  the  fidelity  of 
God?  If  man  denies  Him,  will  He  deny  Himself? 
"  God  forbid :  yea,  let  God  be  true,  but  every  man  a 
liar:"  that  is  to  say,  God  must  be  true,  even  though 
every  man  be  false  :  nay,  the  very  faithlessness  of  man 
does  but  establish  and  display  the  truth  of  God,  does 
but  vindicate  and  justify  His  word  and  ways,  which  are 
not  only  unaffected  by  human  depravity,  but  declare 
and  presuppose,  in  every  part,  the  gvult  and  corruption 
and  helplessness  of  those  with  whom  they  have  to  do. 
"As  it  is  written"— and  written  in  describing  the 
result  of  an  act  of  peculiar  vidckedness — "  That  Thou 
mightest  be  justified  in  Thy  saying,  and  mightest  over- 
come when  Thou  art  judged."  "  Against  Thee,  Thee 
only,  have  I  sinned,  and  done  this  evil  in  thy  sight," 
that  so  my  mouth  might  be  for  ever  stopped  before 
Thee  when  Thou  dealest  with  me  as  a  sinner,  and  Thy 
salvation,  not  of  works  but  of  grace,  be  seen  to  be 
alone  applicable  to  the  condition  and  the  necessities 
of  man. 

Such  is  the  connection  of  the  text  with  the  argument 
of  the  Epistle.  But  it  is  to  the  text  itself  that  I  desire 
now  to  confine  your  attention,  trusting  that  the  thoughts 
suggested  by  it  may  prove,  by  God's  blessing,  salutary 
and  seasonable  to  all  who  are  now  assembled  before 
Him. 
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"  Let  God  be  true,  but  every  man  a  liar."  In  other 
words,  Whatever  be  the  consequence,  God  is  true. 
Even  if  His  truthfidness — His  fidelity  to  His  word,  in 
its  promises  and  in  its  threatenings — can  only  be  made 
good  by  convicting  every  man  of  sin  and  unfaithfulness  ; 
still,  even  at  this  cost,  it  will  in  the  end  be  justified. 
This  is  an  axiom,  a  first  principle,  which  cannot  be 
gainsaid.  Perfection,  full  and  absolute,  is  a  notion 
inseparable  from  our  very  conception  of  God.  It  is  far 
less  incredible  that  God's  enemy  should  have  so  taken 
possession  of  man  and  his  world  that  nowhere  in  either 
can  faith  and  truth  be  found,  than  that  one  jot  or  one 
tittle  should  ever  pass  from  the  words  of  the  Creator,  till 
all  be  fulfilled.  In  Him  is  no  variableness,  neither 
shadow  of  turning.     He  is,  and  there  is  none  else. 

In  this  abstract  form,  we  are  all  ready  to  assent  to 
this  maxim.  But  is  it  so,  when  we  trace  it  into  its  most 
obvious  consequences  ? 

1 .  In  the  first  place,  it  follows  from  this  truth,  that 
it  is  quite  possible  for  the  whole  world  in  which  we  live 
to  be  mistaken,  widely,  fatally  mistaken,  in  their  opinions 
and  principles ;  and  that,  if  they  are  so,  still  the 
universality  of  such  errors  will  be  no  security  against 
final  ruin,  when  God's  judgment  shall  pass  upon  us. 

It  is  quite  true,  that  in  our  land  and  age  Christianity 
has  so  leavened  the  mass  of  human  opinion,  that  the 
world  itself  approves  in  great  measure  the  precepts  of 
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Christ,  and  often  judges,  even  where  it  does  not  act,  by  His 
standard.  No  man  now  hesitates — ^no  man  perhaps 
ever  did  hesitate,  apart  from  the  influences  of  strong 
temptation,  or  of  overpowering  self-interest — ^to  condemn 
vice  and  to  admire  good ;  to  regard  with  abhorrence  in 
others,  even  where  he  was  not  whofly  free  from  them 
himself,  sins  of  meanness  and  selfishness  and  violence, 
and  to  profess  respect,  however  belied  by  his  practice, 
for  the  virtues  of  self-restraint,  self-denial,  and  charity. 
More  than  this  may  be  said  now.  The  life  of  a  true 
Christian — ^little  as  it  may  be  commonly  understood, 
little  as  it  may  be  generally  imitated — ^is  the  theme  of 
much  open  praise,  the  object  of  much  secret  envy. 
Men  would  they  were  even  as  he.  Except  when  by 
word  or  deed  he  has  to  testify  against  their  evil,  they 
bear  patiently  with  his  singularity,  and  are  not  insensible 
to  the  charm  of  a  spirit  so  unearthly.  But  the  kingdoms 
of  the  world,  even  of  the  nominally  Christian  world, 
are  not  yet  become  the  kingdoms  of  our  God  and  of  His 
Christ.  The  very  phraseology  of  the  world,  even  in  this 
country,  bears  witness  against  the  completeness  of  its 
evangelization.  What  are  those  forms  of  expression 
which  no  one  hesitates  to  adopt — "  laudable  ambition,** 
"  proper  spirit,**  "  a  good  heart,"  "  a  man  of  the  world,** 
&c. — ^what  is  the  admiration  lavished  upon  wealth,  the 
eager  piu^uit  of  honours,  the  addiction  of  time  and 
thought  to   vain  and  giddy  pleasures — ^but  so  many 
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proofs  that  the  spirit  of  the  world  is  not  yet  the  spirit 
of  Christ,  that  he  who  is  "with"  the  one  must  be  in 
many  points,  consciously  or  unconsciously,  "  against " 
the  other  ? 

And  how  is  it  with  your  world — ^the  world  of  the 
young,  the  world  of  school  ?  It  is  much  to  be  doubted 
whether  the  sight  of  a  Christian  life  in  one  of  your 
own  age  does  here  attract  even  that  amount  of  respect 
and  admiration  which  attends  it  commonly  in  the  world 
of  men.  It  is  to  be  feared  that  you  might  be  more 
struck  with  the  singularity  than  with  the  beauty  of  such 
a  character ;  with  the  annoyance  of  its  silent  rebukes 
than  with  the  benefit  of  its  good  example.  At  all  events, 
is  there  not  amongst  you  a  very  false  estimate  of  right 
and  wrong,  a  very  low  standard  of  principle  and  of  action, 
on  many  points,  even  if  there  be  ako,  as  we  well  know 
that  there  is,  much  to  encourage  hope,  much  to  reward 
exertion,  in  the  general  aspect  and  tone  of  your  body  ? 

It  would  be  easy  to  illustrate  this :  let  two  or  three 
examples  suffice.  Your  common  standard  of  truth  is 
not  Christ's.  Many  of  you  make  distinctions  which 
He  would  not  suffer,  between  one  kind  of  falsehood, 
or  at  least  of  deception,  and  another.  One  you  would 
be  ashamed  of ;  another  you  think  venial,  if  not  justifiable. 
If  you  can  avoid  a  direct  lie,  you  see  little  harm  in 
equivocating,  none  in  concealment.  Or,  you  would 
draw  a  distinction  between  persons  to  whom  it  is  more 
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or  less  dishonourable  to  speak  falsely :  to  one  of  your- 
selves you  would  not  do  it ;  to  a  master,  to  escape 
punishment,  to  screen  a  friend,  you  would  think  it  no 
sin  to  have  denied  the  truth.  Again,  on  the  subject  of 
obedience  you  have  conunonly  a  crooked  and  an  erroneous 
rule.  At  home,  for  example,  you  will  obey  your  parents, 
if  they  command  what  you  like,  or  what  you  think 
reasonable ;  but,  if  you  do  not  understand  their  wishes, 
or  if  they  clash  with  your  own,  you  set  up  your  judgment 
against  theirs.  At  school,  you  think  little  of  their  claims 
upon  you  :  you  imagine  them  ignorant  of  the  way  of  the 
place,  old-fashioned  in  their  ideas  of  duty,  and  say  that, 
in  your  circumstances,  they  would  do  as  you  do.  And 
as  to  those  to  whom  their  powers  and  duties  are  here 
mainly  entrusted,  those  to  whose  charge  they  have 
consigned  you  to  be  brought  up  as  good  citizens  and 
good  Christians ;  towards  these  also  you  often  discard 
the  notion  of  a  cheerful  and  thorough  obedience ;  you 
sit  in  judgment  on  their  prohibitions  and  commands, 
and  those  of  which  you  do  not  see  the  reason  or  the 
necessity  you  will  break  if  you  can.  There  is  a  want  of 
the  spirit  of  subordination,  even  where  in  outward  act 
the  duty  is  performed.  And,  yet  once  more,  how 
defective  here,  in  all,  is  the  sense  of  responsibility  ;  the 
feeling  that  all  which  we  say  and  do  is  to  be  accounted 
for,  not  to  man,  but  to  God  ;  the  remembrance  of  that 
searching  judgment  to  which  all,  whether  young  or  old. 
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are  liable  and  shall  be  subjected ;  of  that  duty  which 
all  of  us  owe  to  those  around  us,  but  which  so  many 
owe  to  brethren  younger  and  weakej  than  themselves, 
and  the  discharge  of  which,  in  all  offices  of  kindness, 
of  authority,  and  of  advice,  would  bring  upon  ourselves 
so  abundant  a  recompence,  both  in  this  world  and  in 
that  which  is  to  come. 

But,  even  if  the  principles  of  our  world  did  chance  to 
be  more  entirely  Christian,  the  point  on  which  the  text 
leads  us  to  dwell  is  this,  that  it  is  a  mere  matter  of 
chance ;  we  have  no  security  for  its  being  so :  God 
must  be  true,  but  it  is  conceivable  that  (in  this  sense) 
every  man  might  be  false  :  so  that,  if  our  life  be  framed 
virtually  on  man's  model,  we  may  find  ourselves  in  the 
end  to  have  had  a  lie  in  our  right  hand,  and  to  be  left 
bare  and  defenceless  in  the  day  of  God's  judgment. 

Here  is  our  trial.  On  the  one  hand,  God  is  true. 
We  know  it,  we  admit  it.  Do  we  then  come  to  Him  to 
be  taught?  Do  we  take  our  opinions,  do  we  form 
our  judgments,  under  His  direction?  On  the  other 
band,  man  may  be  false — most  men — all  men.  God 
has  warned  us  of  this,  and  we  cannot  gainsay  it.  Then 
do  we,  with  this  knowledge,  still  fashion  our  Kves,  and 
mould  our  opinions,  by  a  rule  so  fallacious?  This  is 
our  trial.  He  who  does  the  one  is  a  Christian,  and 
abideth  for  ever :  he  who  does  the  other  is  of  the  world ; 
and  the  world  passeth  away,  and  its  children. 
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Which,  my  brethren,  do  we  really  regard  most  ?  the 
teaching  of  God,  or  the  ways  and  the  rules  of  those 
around  us  ?  Which  really  enters  the  more  largely  into 
our  daily  thoughts  and  motives  ?  Do  we  seek  more  the 
praise  of  men,  or  the  praise  of  God  ?  Or,  if  we  are  too 
high-minded  or  too  independent  to  aim  chiefly  at  the 
praise  of  men,  still  do  we  not,  if  it  be  only  from  easiness 
and  indifference,  swim  with  the  stream,  and  know  not 
whither  we  go  ? 

When  we  do  right,  why  is  it  ?  is  it  because  it  is  right, 
or  because  on  this  point  custom  happens  to  be  right 
also  ?  A  question  of  solenm  importance ;  a  question 
too  which  we  may  answer.  For  we  have  only  to  ask 
ourselves  whether,  in  cases  not  equally  easy,  in  cases 
where  the  voice  of  the  world  contradicts  the  voice  of 
God — and  we  all  know  (whatever  be  our  world)  there 
are  such  cases — ^whether,  I  say,  there  also  our  obedience 
is  equally  ready,  or  whether,  by  failing  then,  it  is  shown 
to  be  unsound  always. 

2.  I  have  spoken  of  errors,  often  fatal  errors ;  false 
and  low  principles  of  thought  and  of  action,  in  which 
the  world  is  sure  to  ensnare  those  who  walk  by  its  rule 
instead  of  seeking  the  guidance  of  Him  who  is  truth. 
The  context,  and  more  particularly  the  quotation  by 
which  St.  Paul  supports  the  words  before  us,  will 
suggest  another  consideration.  He  who  wrote  the  words, 
"  That  Thou  mightest  be  justified  in  Thy  saying,  and  be 
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clear  when  Thou  judgest,"  was  one  eminent  in  God's 
service.  A  man  after  God's  own  heart.  "  The  anointed 
of  the  God  of  Jacob,  and  the  sweet  psalmist  of  Israel." 
"  The  Spirit  of  the  Lord  spake  by  me,  and  His 
word  was  in  my  tongue."  He  had  fallen  into  sin ; 
sin  gross  and  multiplied,  such  as  is  not  named  even 
among  the  Gentiles.  The  words  in  which  he  speaks 
of  the  result  of  his  trangressions  are  those  by  which  the 
saying  of  the  text  is  here  iUustrated.  "Let  God  be 
true,  but  every  man  a  liar ;  as  it  is  written,  that  Thou 
mightest  be  justified  in  Thy  saying,  and  mightest 
overcome  when  Thou  art  judged." 

The  case  of  King  David,  in  its  main  features,  was  no 
soUtary  one.  How  often,  since  his  days,  has  one  who 
"  did  run  well"  been  seen  to  stumble  and  fall !  One,  it 
may  be,  honoured  in  his  generation,  and  to  whom  other 
men  looked  for  guidance.  He  has  fiEillen — ^fallen  into 
sin — ^fallen,  if  to  rise  again.  Instantly  the  cry  is  heard, 
that  this  comes  of  being  righteous  overmuch ;  that  god- 
liness is  hypocrisy,  and  that,  after  all,  the  righteous  is  as 
the  wicked. 

And,  certainly,  to  him  who  has  thus  fallen,  it  ought 
to  be — ^if  he  be  sincere,  it  will  be — the  bitterest  ingre- 
dient in  his  cup  of  trembling,  to  reflect  upon  the 
advantage  which  his  sin  has  given  to  God's  enemy,  the 
discouragement  which  it  has  caused  to  the  weak  and  the 
faint-hearted.     "By  this  deed  thou  hast  given  great 
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occasion  to  the  enemies  of  the  Lord  to  blaspheme." 
"  The  name  of  God  is  blasphemed  among  the  Gentiles 
through  you,  as  it  is  written." 

This  is  so :  it  must  be  so.  But  is  there  really  here 
any  triumph  for  the  cause  of  evil  ?  Does  it  follow  that 
because  one  servant  of  Christ  has  been  overthrown  by 
the  fraud  and  malice  of  the  great  enemy,  therefore 
Christ's  service  is  a  delusion  ?  that,  because  one  (if  so  it 
be)  of  the  runners  in  that  race  has  lost  his  crown, 
there  is  therefore  no  crown  to  be  won  by  any,  nor  any 
"stripes"  prepared  for  him  who  ran  not  at  all?  The 
text  teaches  a  different  lesson.  Man  has  proved  a  liar : 
what  if  every  man  had  proved  so?  Still  let  God  be 
true.  The  word  of  God,  His  revelation  of  life  and  of 
judgment,  stands  unshaken  by  this  blow.  This  man, 
not  because  he  beheved  God's  word,  but  because  he 
disobeyed  it,  has  fallen.  K,  while  he  sought  to  be 
justified  by  Christ,  he  has  been  found  a  sinner,  is  Christ 
therefore  the  minister  of  sin  ?  God  forbid.  This  man 
has  built  again  the  things  which  he  destroyed,  and  so 
made  himself  a  transgressor.  Say  of  him  what  you  will. 
Or  rather,  he  that  is  without  sin  among  you,  let  him 
first  cast  a  stone  at  him.  But,  if  the  testimony  of  this 
man's  life  be  no  longer  for  Christ ;  if  the  spectacle  of  his 
virtues  be  no  longer  visible  in  confirmation  of  the  power 
of  grace ;  at  least  his  fall  leaves  the  Christian  evidence 
but  where  it  stood ;  the  Gospel  has  other  witnesses  on 
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earth,  other  witnesses  in  heaven ;  other  witnesses  in  the 
past,  other  witnesses  deep-seated  in  man's  conscience; 
and  he  who  shall  presume  to  fortify  himself  in  his  sins 
by  this  man's  example,  he  who  shall  dare  to  maUgn  the 
pm'e  and  holy  faith  on  the  plea  of  this  man's  backshding^ 
is  only  testifying  against  himself  that  he  is  refusing  Him 
that  speaketh,  and  fast  hurrying  into  that  great  oflfence, 
of  blasphemy  against  the  Holy  Ghost,  which  admits  of 
no  repentance,  and  for  which  therefore  there  is  no 
forgiveness.  God  is  still  trae,  though,  not  this  man 
only,  but  every  man,  be  proved  a  liar. 

3.  If  then  neither  here  nor  there  can  we  find  truth 
certainly,  but  only  in  God ;  if  in  the  common  opinions 
of  men  there  is  at  least  a  large  admixture  of  falsehood 
with  truth ;  and  if  even  in  the  best  men,  even  in 
those  whom  we  might  be  ready  to  follow  as  safe 
guides,  we  see  no  positive  security  against  a  ruinous 
fall ;  whither  shall  we  betake  ourselves  ?  Where  shall 
our  souls  find  rest,  as  in  a  haven  of  unchangeable, 
unquestionable  reaUty?  Where  shall  we  cast  that 
anchor,  sure  and  stedfast,  which  alone  can  enter  within 
the  vail  ? 

The  question  is  indeed  answered  in  the  asking.  It 
is  in  the  study  of  the  Bible— of  God's  own  Word — of 
God's  own  record  of  His  works  and  will  and  purposes 
— of  God's  own  revelation  of  Himself  in  One  who  calls 
Himself  the  Truth — that  we  can  alone  learn  the  wisdom 
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which  is  from  above,  receive  into  our  hearts  the  light 
of  life,  guide  our  feet  into  the  way  of  peace. 

My  brethren,  of  all  the  charges  which  might  be  laid, 
and  laid  justly,  against  this  congregation,  none  could  l^e 
more  generally  applicable,  none  more  certainly  con- 
demning, than  the  neglect  of  the  Bible.  There  it  lies 
upon  every  table ;  we  may  open  it  when  we  will,  no  man 
forbidding  us;  but  we  think  we  know  enough  of  its 
teaching,  and  any  paltry  bauble  of  human  literature  is  far 
preferred  before  it.  To  which  of  all  us  is  it,  in  deed  and 
in  truth,  a  treasure  of  great  price  ?  Here,  indeed,  you 
are  not  suffered  to  remain  wholly  ignorant  of  its  teaching ; 
nor  do  you,  as  a  means  of  worldly  distinction,  despise  the 
study  of  it.  But  is  not  all  this  worse  than  nothing — 
worse,  because  it  bears  the  semblance  of  a  knowledge 
which  it  cannot  convey — ^unless  it  be  regarded  merely  as 
a  preparation  for  its  study,  a  clearing  away  of  the 
rubbish  which  obstructs  the  entrance  of  the  temple,  that 
so,  with  the  understanding  no  less  than  the  spirit,  we 
may  go  into  God's  sanctuary,  and  receive  with  an  ear 
divinely  opened  the  still  small  voice  of  His  oracle  ? 

It  is  not  that  we  are  ignorant  of  the  main  facts  of  the 
Scripture  history ;  it  is  not  that  we  have  never  heard  the 
revelation  of  the  Scripture  doctrine  ;  with  these  things — 
with  the  sound  of  them — we  have  been  famiUar  from  our 
childhood ;  and  yet  he  who  says  he  knows  them  may 
know  nothing  yet  as  he  ought  to  know.     With  the  heart 
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man  believeth.  The  understanding,  in  these  matters,  is 
but  the  handmaid  of  the  spirit ;  needed,  but  subordinate. 
And  it  is  the  experience  of  all  who  have  made  trial, 
honestly  and  patiently,  of  this  Book,  that  those  words 
which  are  "  spirit  and  life  "  to  the  soul  are  also,  even  to 
the  mind^  instinct  with  wisdom,  a  wisdom  ever  new,  ever 
growing,  exhaustless,  invigorating,  satisfying. 

True,  there  is  much  in  that  Book,  in  the  Old 
Testament  more  especially,  of  no  direct  or  obvious 
bearing  upon  the  spiritual  life  of  man.  And  doubtless  a 
larger  share  of  our  attention  may  well  be  devoted  to 
portions  more  manifestly  edifying.  But  never  let  us 
forget  that  one  pecuUarity  which  distinguishes  even  the 
historical  Scriptures,  even  those  of  the  Old  Testament, 
from  all  other  narratives  of  the  life  of  men  or  nations. 
In  them  God  is  Omnipresent.  Instead  of  a  cold  and  life- 
less acknowledgment,  in  general  terms,  of  the  super- 
intending providence  of  God — ^the  most,  assuredly,  that 
can  be  looked  for  in  any  human  record  of  ordinary  events 
— God  is  there  seen  as  a  personal  and  Kving  agent,  who 
not  only  permits  and  overrules,  but  wills  and  does, 
without  whom  not  a  sparrow  falls  on  the  ground,  and 
who  numbers  the  very  hairs  of  the  head  of  His  servants. 
Who  can  estimate  the  help  which  is  thus  afforded 
us  in  that  most  diflBcult  of  all  endeavours  —  to  see 
God  is  everything  ?  Who  can  rise  from  the  careful  and 
humble  study  of  even  the  commonest  of  the  Scripture 
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narratives,  without  feeling  God  brought  nearer  to  him, 
his  views  of  life  corrected  and  sobered,  his  trust  in  One 
above  him  confirmed  and  strengthened  ? 

And,  after  all,  there  is  more  in  this  sort  of  knowledge 
to  make  life  happy  and  watchful  and  useful,  than  in  the 
most  correct  information  as  to  God's  future  purposes,  or 
the  keenest  insight  into  the  mysteries  of  the  kingdom  of 
heaven.  Each  in  its  place  is  needed,  is  provided :  but 
he  who  neglects  his  Bible,  or  reads  it  only  superficially 
and  scantily  and  occasionally,  misses  the  benefit  of  all 
alike :  to  him  it  is  indeed  a  sealed  book,  so  sealed  that  he 
cannot  open  it. 

Only  let  nothing  that  has  been  said  lead  any  one  to 
imagine  that  the  reading  of  the  Bible  is  a  work  certain, 
without  further  care  or  pains  of  his,  to  make  him  wise 
unto  salvation.  To  be  of  any  profit,  it  must  be  read,  as 
it  were,  upon  our  knees  ;  read  after  prayer,  read  vrith 
prayer,  read  in  the  spirit  of  prayer ;  read  as  in  God's 
presence,  with  the  desire  for  His  presence ;  read  as  His 
word.  His  message  to  the  inmost  souls  of  his  creatures, 
a  message  of  which  the  object  is,  to  convince,  to  bless,  to 
save ;  a  message  conveyed  by  the  hands,  and  sealed  by 
the  blood,  of  His  own  Son ;  a  message,  nevertheless, 
which  requires  still,  and  to  which  still  is  promised,  the 
living  and  quickening  presence  of  the  Eternal  Spirit. 


SERMON  X. 

OBEDIENCE. 
Romans,  xiii.  5. 

WHEREFORE   T£  MUST  NEEDS  BE   SUBJECT,   NOT  ONLY   FOR   WRATH, 

BUT  ALSO   FOR   CONSCIENCE   SAKE. 

There  is  scarcely  an  Epistle  in  which  an  exhortation  to 
this  effect  is  not  to  be  found.  In  the  life  too  of  Him  who 
came,  not  only  to  take  away  sin,  but  to  leave  us  also  an 
example  that  we  might  follow  His  steps,  these  are  ahnost 
the  only  recorded  features  of  his  youthful  character,  that 
He  sought  and  loved  instruction,  and  that  He  was 
subject  to  His  earthly  parents.  While,  on  the  other 
hand,  it  is  the  marked  characteristic  of  those  perilous 
times  which  are  foretold  in  Christian  Prophecy  as  coming 
in  the  last  days,  that  men  shall  then  be  self-willed, 
boasters,  proud,  disobedient  to  parents. 

Never,  therefore,  and  nowhere  can  it  be  unseasonable 
to  speak  to  a  Christian  congregation  on  the  great  duty 
of  obedience  to  man  for  the  Lord's  sake,  of  subordination 
one  to  another  in  the  fear  of  God.  But  least  of  all 
liUiscasonable   here;     where  so  large   a   part   of   your 
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Christian  duty  consists  in  the  right  discharge  of  this  one 
obligation,  where,  in  fact,  it  may  be  said  that  this  one 
obligation,  fully  entered  into,  would  include  all  else,  and 
carry  along  with  it  the  whole  train  of  virtues  which  befit 
your  condition  and  age. 

And,  when  we  thus  limit  the  subject,  and  bring  it 
home  to  our  circumstances  here,  it  is  plain  that  we  need 
not  take  into  account  those  rare  and  most  painful  cases 
in  which  obedience  to  God  clashes  with  obedience  to 
man.  When  the  latter  can  only  be  rendered  by  a  breach 
of  the  former ;  when  that  which  man  enjoins  is  forbidden 
by  God ;  then  indeed  obedience  becomes  sin,  and 
resistance  virtue.  "  Whether  it  be  right  in  the  sight  of 
God  to  hearken  unto  you  more  than  unto  God,  judge 
ye.*'  So  manifest  indeed  is  this  principle,  that,  though 
the  teaching  of  our  Lord  and  His  Apostles  was  addressed 
to  men  who  might  be  commanded  by  a  Tiberius  or  a 
Nero  to  blaspheme  His  holy  name  or  to  offer  sacrifice 
before  the  image  of  corruptible  man,  they  give  no 
express  rule  to  guide  the  conduct  of  the  disciples  in  such 
cases,  but  leave  them  rather  to  the  direction  of  the  great 
axiom  of  all  moral  duty,  "  Fear  not  them  which  kill  the 
body,  but  are  not  able  to  kill  the  soul ;  but  rather 
fear  Him  which  is  able  to  destroy  both  soul  and 
body  in  hell."  The  Spirit  of  God  which  was  in  them 
would  not  suffer  any  error  on  a  point  so  momentous. 
Yet  may  we  not  learn  from  this  silence  that  such  cases 
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would  in  all  times  be  rather  the  exception  than  the  rule, 
and  that  it  is  not  the  will  of  God  that  in  any  relation  of 
life  they  should  be  aggravated  and  multiplied  by  an 
ingenious  and  morbid  scrupulosity  ?  Here,  however,  we 
need  not  enter  into  this  question.  You  know,  on  the 
one  hand,  that  the  command  to  do  wrong  must  be 
disobeyed,  whoever  gives  it :  you  know,  on  the  other 
hand,  that  no  such  command  will  here  be  given.  It  is 
of  obedience  to  parents,  or  to  those  who  here  occupy 
their  place,  that  we  have  to  speak  to-day :  a  kind  of 
obedience,  therefore,  which,  however  difficult,  or  however 
in  some  points  arbitrary,  involves  at  all  events,  in 
common  cases,  no  violation  of  conscience  in  what  it 
forbids  or  in  what  it  orders. 

Again,  we  may  leave  out  of  sight  now,  not  the  question 
of  sinful  commands  only,  on  the  one  hand ;  but  also,  on 
the  other,  that  of  commands  which  merely  repeat  and 
enforce  the  directions  of  conscience  and  of  the  Word  of 
God.  These  last  can  derive  no  additional  sanction  from 
any  human  authority.  They  would  be  just  as  strongly 
binding  upon  all  to  whom  they  were  known,  if  they  were 
either  passed  by  altogether,  or  absolutely  contradicted, 
in  the  lower  code  of  man.  It  is  not  by  looking  at  such 
commands  or  such  prohibitions,  that  we  shall  perceive 
the  nature  or  the  use  of  that  human  authority  to  which 
God  has  made  you  amenable.  It  is  not  because  man, 
but  because  God   has   spoken,   that   wc   refrain   from 
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stealing  and  from  drankenness,  and  practise  truth  and 
honesty  in  our  dealings  with  one  another.  We  must 
look  rather  for  cases  in  which  God  has  not  spoken,  but 
only  man  ;  at  all  events,  in  which  God  has  only  spoken 
generally  and  in  principle,  and  man  definitely  and  of 
special  acts.  We  must  call  to  mind — ^and  how  easy  is 
it  to  do  so — ^matters  in  which,  before  the  rule  was  laid 
down,  there  could  scarcely  be  said  to  have  been  a  right 
and  a  wrong  at  all;  in  which,  till  then,  the  act  in 
question  was  one  quite  neutral  and  indifferent,  and  only 
becomes  good  or  evil  by  virtue  of  the  authority  which 
enforces  it. 

It  will  be  seen  by  all  of  you,  in  a  moment,  that  there 
are  amongst  us  here  multitudes  of  such  instances.  To 
be  here  at  such  a  moment,  and  there  at  such  a  moment; 
to  rise  in  the  morning,  and  go  to  rest  at  night,  at  such  a 
time ;  to  read  this  book  to-day,  and  that  to-morrow ;  to 
use  one  help,  and  refuse  another,  in  the  preparation  of 
work ;  in  short,  all  the  details  and  subdivisions  of  our 
daily  routine,  all  the  directions  by  which  our  outward 
life  here  is  regulated,  are  examples  of  that  for  which  we 
are  enquiring;  examples  of  duties  made  so  by  man, 
deriving  from  God  nothing  more  than  that  general 
sanction  by  which  He  bids  us  to  submit  to  every 
ordinance  of  man  for  the  Lord's  sake.  And  so  it  is  with 
some  of  those  prohibitions  also  by  which  your  liberty 
here  is  circumscribed.     There  are  things,  indifferent  in 
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themselves,  certainly  evil  only  in  their  abuse,  which  yet  are 
here  forbidden  altogether.  Things  which  at  home  you 
might  do  safely,  and  would  do  without  check  or  scruple, 
but  which  here,  by  the  authority  exercised  over  you  for  a 
time  by  others,  are  refused  to  you  and  proscribed.  I  have 
said  enough  to  explain  my  meaning,  and  it  is  important 
to  what  follows  that  you  should  perceive  it  clearly. 

Now  I  wish  you  to  consider  whether,  in  reaUty,  there 
are  not  some  good  reasons  for  your  submitting  yourselves 
heartily  and  thoroughly  to  this  human  authority — ^to 
this  system  of  direction  and  of  restraint  in  things  not 
(antecedently)  either  right  positively  or  wrong.  Reasons, 
I  mean,  not  founded  on  fear,  on  the  risk  of  detection,  or 
the  apprehension  of  consequences  ;  but  such  reasons  as 
may  make  obedience  punctual,  minute,  cheerful,  thankful, 
and  not  merely  that  grudging  service  which  bears  for  a 
time  in  the  hope  of  being  emancipated  hereafter?  In 
short,  does  not  the  text  apply  to  such  cases  as  these  ;  to 
you,  here,  now  :  "  We  must  needs  be  subject,  not  only 
for  wrath,  but  also  for  conscience  sake  ?" 

Not  only  for  wrath.  Not  only  because  we  fear  the 
displeasure  of  men,  and  keep  their  rules  that  we  may 
escape  their  severity.  This  is  but  a  poor  and  a  mean 
motive.  This  is  the  service  of  a  slave ;  in  reaUty  far 
less  manly,  far  less  independent,  far  less  honourable, 
than  the  free,  the  ready,  the  half-spontaneous,  obedience 
of  him  who  obeys  thoroughly.    It  is  a  motive,  too,  which 
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reaches  but  half  way.  There  are  many  things,  doubtless, 
in  which  any  one  of  you  might  often  disobey  without 
detection,  or  be  detected  without  severe  punishment. 
Therefore,  if  you  are  subject  only  for  wrath's  sake,  you 
will  be  only  half  subject.  Your  act,  not  thoroughly ; 
your  will,  not  at  all. 

It  remains  then,  that  we  be  subject  from  the  other 
motive  ;  from  the  high  and  deep  and  Christian  motive  of 
him  who  exercises  himself,  like  St.  Paul,  to  have  always 
a  conscience  void  of  offence  towards  God  and  towards 
man ;  a  conscience  which  misgives  him  not ;  a  conscience 
which  enables  him  to  stand  boldly  before  an  earthly 
tribunal,  and  with  a  heart  which  condemns  him  not— 
which  condemns  not  his  sincerity  at  least,  his  aim,  his 
effort— even  before  Him  who  is  greater  than  it,  and 
knoweth  all  things. 

Many  of  us,  my  brethren,  have  been  hitherto  greatly 
wanting  in  this  subjection  for  conscience  sake.  The 
deficiency  of  this  principle  has  been  manifested  in 
much  negligence,  much  irregularity  and  superficiaUty  of 
obedience,  even  when  the  form  and  shadow  of  obedience 
has  been  retained.  We  have  done  even  the  right  thing 
at  wrong  times.  We  have  not  done  our  best.  We  have 
devoted  the  choicest,  if  not  the  largest  portion  of  the 
day,  to  other  things,  and  given  to  our  real  duties  only 
its  dregs  and  its  refuse.  In  obedience  to  prohibitions 
also  we  have  been  partial,  uncertain,  careless.     We  have 
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prescribed  to  ourselves  no  high  standard.  We  have  set 
to  others  no  high  example.  We  have  encouraged  a 
trifling  view  of  such  duties.  We  have  spoken  of  them 
sometimes  as  unmeaning,  arbitrary,  vexatious.  Let  us 
see  whether  we  can  arouse  ourselves  to  a  more  true,  a 
more  Christian  view  of  these  rules  of  human  authority — 
these  ordinances  of  man — so  that  henceforth  we  may 
obey  for  conscience  sake,  and  rejoice  to  do  so. 

1.  Recollect,  first,  the  source  and  the  object  of  that 
authority  under  which  you  live  here.  "  He  is  the 
minister  of  God  to  thee  for  good.''  "  Of  God" — this  is 
its  source.     "  For  good" — this  is  its  object. 

i.  There  is  no  power  but  of  God.  Whether  it  be  to 
the  king  as  supreme ;  or  unto  governors,  as  unto  them 
that  are  sent  by  him ;  we  are  to  render  to  all  their  dues. 
But  in  no  one  of  His  channels  of  delegated  authority 
does  God  convey  to  us  a  call  so  solemn,  so  decisive,  as 
in  that  one  relation  which  He  has  chosen  as  the  type  of 
His  own  position  towards  us — that  of  a  father  to  his 
children.  No  one  doubts  that  there  is  an  authority  to 
which  God  claims  obedience.  "  Children,  obey  your 
parents  in  all  things ;  for  this  is  well-pleasing  unto  the 
Lord."  "Honour  thy  father  and  mother;  which  is 
the  first  commandment  with  promise."  And,  when  the 
light  of  Christ's  Gospel  is  thrown  upon  the  more  dim 
and  feeble  revelations  of  the  moral  Law,  who  can  fail  to 
recognize  in  this  one  commandment  a  Divine  sanction 
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for  at  least  all  that  portion  of  human  authority  which  is 
delegated  by  a  parent  to  the  teachers  and  pastors  of  his 
children  ?  Even  more  than  this — and  it  is  no  forced  or 
arbitrary  deduction— i»  drawn  from  the  fifth  Command- 
ment  in  our  Church's  Catechism.  "To  love,  honour, 
and  succour  my  father  and  mother :  to  honour  and  obey 
the  Queen,  and  all  that  are  put  in  authority  under  her : 
to  submit  myself  to  all  my  governors,  teachers,  spiritual 
pastors,  and  masters :  to  order  myself  lowly  and  reverently 
to  all  my  betters."  The  same  Divine  Law  which  gives  so 
solemn  a  sanction  to  one  (the  fundamental)  relation  of 
human  Ufe,  does  thereby  invest  with  a  proportionate 
sanctity  every  other  relation  in  which,  in  youth  or  age, 
one  can  stand  towards  another.  But  here  the  authority 
in  question  is  removed  but  one  step  firom  the  authority 
of  your  parents  ;  and  even  that,  by  your  parents'  choice 
and  act.  It  is  in  their  name,  and  by  a  commission  from 
them  immediately  derived,  that  we  exercise  over  you,  for 
a  few  short  years,  an  authority  with  which  nature  alike 
and  Revelation  has  inalienably  invested  them.  How 
prone  are  we  to  forget  the  source  of  power  :  we,  in  its 
exercise;  you,  in  obeying  it.  It  is  from  God.  How 
solemn,  how  overwhelming  a  reflection,  for  those  to 
whose  hands  it  is  committed  !  How  powerful  a  call  to 
you  also  to  remember  that  "whosoever  resisteth  the 
power  resisteth  the  ordinance  of  God !" 

ii.  But,  if  this  be  the  source  of  all  authority,  what  is 
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its  object  ?  It  ought  to  be  enough  for  us  to  know  that 
God  has  ordained  it ;  but  His  Word  goes  further,  and 
tells  us  that  to  a  Christian  man  the  power  even  of  a 
Nero  was  for  good.  "  He  is  the  minister  of  God  to 
thee  for  good."  How  is  it  here?  Can  you  even 
imagme  any  but  a  good  motive  for  the  rules  of  this 
place  ?  Do  you  not  know  that,  just  in  proportion  to 
the  care  and  the  strictness  with  which  they  are  framed 
and  administered,  is  the  labour  of  those  by  whom  they 
are  enforced?  For  a  system  of  indulgence  and  of 
licence  many  motives  might  be  conceived:  with  your 
liberty  (in  this  bad  sense  of  the  word)  would  grow  in 
equal  degree  the  leisure  of  those  who  govern :  but  to 
vigilance  and  to  strictness  there  can  be  but  few  induce- 
ments,  apart  from  those  better  desires,  for  your  true 
welfare  and  honour,  which  you  at  least  ought  to  be  the 
last  to  resent.  But  it  is  not  resentment  that  we  fear, 
not  deliberate  insubordination,  not  general  disaffection : 
rather  is  it  a  light  and  trifling  spirit,  which,  without 
anything  approaching  to  such  definite  forms  of  evil, 
should  insensibly  prompt  you  to  miss  altogether  the 
design  of  our  plans,  and  thus  to  bear  them,  without 
absolute  impatience  indeed,  but  with  no  real  sympathy, 
no  sense  of  their  high  object,  and  no  conviction  of  their 
capabiUties  for  good. 

2.  Now,  as  a  second  help  towards  the  cultivation  of  a 
spirit  of  ready  obedience,  I  would  urge  you  to  remember 
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always,  to  cherish  the  remembrance,  how  possible  it  is 
that  there  may  be  reasons,  unknown  at  present  to  you, 
for  rules  and  prohibitions  which  appear  at  first  sight  to 
be  arbitrary. 

You  cannot  see  why  what  men  do  innocently,  what 
other  young  men  do  without  reproach,  what  you  your- 
selves perhaps  do  elsewhere  unreproved,  you  may  not  do 
here.  It  is  natural  that  you  should  thus  argue.  And 
yet  there  may  be  an  answer,  there  is  an  answer,  to  such 
questions :  but  one  the  force  of  which  you  cannot  yet 
fully  feel.  Your  own  experience  ought  to  have  prepared 
you  for  this.  You  all  see,  when  you  look  back  upon 
that  still  earlier  stage  of  hfe  through  which  you  have 
already  passed,  the  age  of  childhood,  how  little  you 
could  then  enter  into  the  causes  of  many  directions 
which  you  were  required  to  obey,  how  little  you  could 
comprehend  principles  even  when  you  submitted  to 
rules,  and  yet  how  evil  it  would  have  been  for  you  if 
you  had  then  done  nothing  but  upon  your  own  judgment, 
or  at  least  with  the  consent  of  your  own  understanding. 
Already,  surely,  you  are  thankful  for  this  past  discipline. 
Yet  perhaps,  at  the  time  you  were  often  discontented 
then  with  a  system  which  demanded  in  many  cases  (if 
it  was  a  right  system)  submission  without  argument, 
obedience  without  explanation.  Be  prepared  then  to 
expect  that  it  will  be  so  again ;  that  there  may,  even 
now, .  be  good  reasons,  where  you  do  not  yet  see  them. 
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for  your  being  required  to  do  one  thing  and  to  avoid 
another ;  and  that  a  time  will  surely  come  when  you 
will  have  been  glad  to  have  obeyed,  sorry  to  have 
disobeyed.  "  What  I  do  thou  knowest  not  now,  but 
thou  shalt  know  hereafter."  This  is  a  principle  of 
God's  dealings  with  us  generally:  it  may  be  so — 
depend  upon  it,  it  is  so — with  reference  to  your  present 
life  here. 

3.  I  would  earnestly  impress  upon  you,  in  the  last 
place,  the  consideration  of  the  present  happiness,  and 
the  inestimable  future  benefits,  of  the  habit  of  strict  and 
minute  obedience. 

i.  Those  of  you  who  are  conscious  of  a  neglect  of 
this  habit  naturally  enquire,  how  happiness  is  connected 
with  it :  duty  may  be,  and  conscience  ;  and  this  may 
remotely  affect  happiness :  but  this  must  be  all.  No, 
it  is  not  all.  And,  if  you  would  know  that  it  is  not, 
learn  it  by  thinking  of  the  effects  of  an  opposite  course. 
Is  there  no  discomfort  in  the  consciousness  of 
disobedience  ?  no  feeling  of  uneasiness  in  finding  your- 
self still  trusted  by  one  to  whose  known  orders  you 
have  been  unfaithful  ?  Surely  there  is  not  one  of  you 
who  has  so  hardened  himself  against  first  impressions, 
so  rooted  in  his  mind  false  and  deceptive  distinctions 
between  things  that  do  not  differ,  as  to  be  insensible,  in 
the  case  of  a  parent  or  a  master,  to  feeUngs  which  are  the 
spontaneous  growth  of  every  generous  mind. 

K   2 
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But,  from  what  has  been  before  said,  we  can  see  why 
obedience  should  be  our  happiness.  Every  rule  under 
which  you  live  here  has  been  ordained  for  your  good. 
Wise  or  unwise,  it  has  had  this  object.  In  each,  you 
have  been  cared  for :  not  those  set  over  you,  but  you. 
And  is  there  no  happiness  in  the  thought  of  being 
cared  for?  of  having  a  guardianship  over  us,  which 
seeks  our  good,  even  when  we  would  not  ?  of  a  guidance 
which  prevents,  which  anticipates,  instead  of  following  ? 
Is  there  nothing  to  soothe,  to  soften,  to  encourage,  to 
cheer,  in  the  consciousness  that  we  are  the  objects  of  a 
solicitude  which  will  not  let  us  alone,  but  is  working  for 
us,  and  will  work  ?  Such  a  consciousness  may  be  justly 
derived  by  every  one  of  you  from  the  thought  of  each 
separate  command,  of  each  separate  prohibition,  by 
which  your  life  here  is  regulated  and  fenced.  The 
mind  which  misses  this  comfort,  and  sees  only  the 
restraint  which  is  inseparable  from  such  a  machinery,  is 
not  more  discerning,  not  more  sensible,  than  another, 
but  only  bhnder,  and  more  superficial.  It  is  care  which 
surrounds  you  in  all  this — care  for  you — care  for  your 
best  and  highest  welfare — care  which  may  well  lift  your 
thoughts  from  the  human  instrumentality  to  the  divine 
source  and  spring.  It  is  a  token  to  you  of  the  care  of 
God.  It  is  because  He  loves  you  that  man  cares  for 
you.  It  is  because  God  would  train  you  for  a  heavenly 
inheritance,  that  He  has  thus  placed  you  under  earthly 
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discipline.  To  that  discipline  he  who  heartily  and 
thankfully  surrenders  himself,  has  the  happiness,  the 
unspeakable  happiness,  of  feeling  God  present  with  him, 
God  watching  over  him,  God  teaching  him,  God  loving, 
guiding,  keeping  him.  And  he  who  bears  impatiently 
the  yoke  of  youthful  training,  is  missing  all  this  comfort 
by  his  own  fault.  He  would  rather  go  his  own  way, 
follow  his  own  spirit,  than  be  under  the  charge  of  One 
infinitely  wise,  infinitely  powerful,  infinitely  loving. 

ii.  And  we  were  to  speak,  finally,  of  inestimable 
future  benefits  to  be  derived  from  present  obedience, 
where  that  obedience  is  minute  and  thorough. 

Benefits  in  this  life.  No  man,  we  all  know,  is  so 
wretched  in  after  life,  as  one  who  has  been  spoilt  as  a 
child.  All  conceivable  outward  advantages  have  been 
sometimes  seen  united  in  one  person ;  rank,  wealth, 
talents,  unlimited  means  of  enjoyment,  and  power  to  use 
them;  and  yet  the  possessor  of  all  these  has  been,  in 
point  of  happiness,  below  the  envy  of  a  beggar,  for  lack 
of  one  thing — the  habit  of  self-restraint,  of  bridling  an 
ungovernable  will,  of  coercing  unruly  affections  !  What 
would  such  man  have  given,  in  later  life,  for  a  second 
opportunity  of  early  discipline  !  How  bitterly  does  he 
often  reproach  his  parents,  or  his  early  instructors,  for 
not  having  broken  down  his  self-will,  and  taught  him, 
who  was  to  govern,  first  to  obey  !  It  is  in  your  power 
still  to  avert  this  future  wretchedness.     In  after  life,  you 
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will  find  much  to  thwart  your  inclinations — rule*  of 
custom,  of  propriety,  of  public  opinion,  which  must  be 
obeyed ;  persons,  too,  whatever  almost  be  your  station, 
who  require  of  you  deference  if  not  submission.  It  will 
be  your  happiness  then  to  have  learned  to  obey  now,  to 
have  acquired  now  that  habit  of  regarding  law,  of 
respecting  the  wishes,  of  considering  the  comfort  of 
others,  which  will  then  be  essential  to  your  own  welfare 
and  that  of  all  with  whom  you  have  to  do,  but  which 
can  scarcely  then  be  first  formed,  when  it  ought  to  be 
already  producing  its  mature  and  wholesome  fruit. 

But  benefits,  also,  which  reach  beyond  this  life : 
benefits  on  which  death  will  but  set  the  seal  of 
permanence, — ^benefits  which  eternity  will  perfect  and 
not  exhaust. 

It  is  the  blessing  of  such  discipline  as  yours,  to  teach 
you  once  for  all  the  great  lesson  that  there  is  a  will 
above  yours.  It  does  not  follow  that,  because  you 
desire  a  thing,  therefore  you  can  have  it ;  that,  because 
you  dislike  a  thing,  therefore  you  can  avoid  it.  The 
will  which  is  above  you  may  clash  with  yours ;  if  so,  it 
ought  to  be  chosen,  and  yours  refused  ;  if  it  be  resisted, 
it  will  make  its  power  felt  in  pain.  Not  for  the  sake  of 
triumphing  over  your  will ;  but  for  a  far  higher  object : 
to  teach  the  misery  of  self-will ;  to  make  visible  and 
palpable  to  you  the  existence  of  a  wiQ  higher  than  all, — 
even  that  will  of  God,  which  is  our  good,  which  is  our 
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sanctification^  which  is  our  everlasting  aiid  only  hap- 
piness ;  yet  a  will  which,  to  effect  these  ends,  must  often 
thwart  inclination,  must  often  humble  pride,  must  often 
cause  present  pain, — that  thus,  in  the  end,  it  may  not 
subdue  only,  but  replace,  our  own  will,  and  so  make  us 
meet  to  be  partakers  of  that  eternal  inheritance,  of  which 
it  is  the  glory  and  the  blessedness  that  there  God  is  all 
in  all.  His  will  the  only  will.  His  presence  the  only  joy — 
that  there  His  servants  serve  Him,  and  bear  His  name 
in  their  foreheads. 


SERMON  XI. 

REVERSES. 

St.  Matthew,  xx.  16. 
so  the  last  shall  be  first,  and  the  first  last. 

That  these  words  stand  in  the  most  intimate  connec- 
tion with  the  Parable  which  was  read  to-day  as  the 
Gospel,  that  of  the  labourers  in  the  vineyard,  can  admit  of 
no  doubt.  Not  only  do  they  close  the  Parable,  they  also 
open  it.  They  are  not  only  its  moral,  but  its  text ;  not 
only  an  inference  from  it,  but  its  very  point  and  subject. 
A  single  glance  at  your  Bibles  will  show  this.  The  last 
verse  of  the  19th  Chapter  is,  "But  many  that  are  first 
shall  be  last;  and  the  last  shall  be  first.''  And  the 
20th  Chapter  begins  with  that  word  which  marks  it  at 
once  as  a  mere  continuation  of  the  same  discourse, 
"  For  the  kingdom  of  heaven  is  like  unto  a  man  that 
is  an  householder." 

It  is  not  my  object  now  to  enter  into  a  full  examina- 
tion of  the  Parable  itself.  It  will  be  enough  to  say,  that, 
as  the  saying  now  before  us  is  evidently  in  some  way 
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inseparably  connected  with  it,  so  it  furnishes  also  a  clue 
to  the  whole  labyrinth  of  difficulties  in  which,  but  for 
this,  it  would  be  inextricably  entangled. 

Referring  again  for  a  moment  to  the  conclusion 
of  the  19th  Chapter,  we  there  see  a  young  man,  of 
blameless  character,  and  of  a  disposition  apparently 
most  favourable  to  the  reception  of  truth,  turned  away 
for  ever  from  Christ's  service  by  the  command  to  part 
with  his  earthly  treasures,  and  without  delay  or  evasion 
to  come  and  follow  Him  wholly.  A  sight  which  should 
have  stirred  in  the  minds  of  the  disciples  no  feeling  but 
one  of  pity  and  sorrow,  awakened,  on  the  contrary,  one 
of  pride  and  self-complacency,  as  they  compared  with 
their  own  entire  devotion  the  half-hearted  professions 
and  disastrous  failure  of  another.  Peter  said,  "  Behold, 
we  have  forsaken  all,  and  followed  Thee:"  what  he 
could  not  do,  we  have  done :  "  what  shall  we  have 
therefore?"  This  calculation  of  loss  and  gain,  this 
claim  upon  One,  whose  service  ought  to  be  regarded  as 
its  own  reward,  for  the  remuneration  of  zeal  however 
devoted,  betrayed  a  wrong  and  dangerous  tendency, 
which  might  even  endanger  the  future  inheritance. 
Although,  therefore,  the  question  itself  is  answered — 
answered  readily,  fully,  graciously ;  yet  the  answer  ends 
not  without  a  grave  caution  as  to  the  spirit  betrayed  in 
the  enquiry.  Though  now  they  were  indeed,  with  one 
exception.    His    devoted   followers ;    though,    if   they 
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continued  in  His  service,  their  reward  should  indeed  be 
great  in  heaven ;  yet  let  them  remember  that  present 
faithfulness  is  no  infaUible  pledge  of  final  constancy, 
that,  on  the  contrary,  many  now  first  shall  be  last,  and 
the  last  shall  be  first.  If  they,  on  the  ground  of  an 
obedience  early  in  its  commencement  and  stedfast  in  its 
performance,  should  be  tempted  so  to  compare  them- 
selves with  others,  as  almost  to  murmur  at  God's 
justice  if  a  service  shorter  and  less  laborious  than  their 
own  should  in  the  end  be  recompensed  with  the  same 
reward ;  they  were  acting  no  less  unreasonably  than  he 
who,  having  been  hired  for  a  certain  sum  to  work  for  a 
day  in  an  earthly  vineyard,  should  regard  as  an  injustice 
done  to  himself  the  payment  of  an  equal  recompence, 
by  the  liberality  of  their  conunon  master,  to  one  who 
had  entered  the  vineyard  later,  and  borne  consequently 
less  of  the  burden  and  heat  of  the  day.  To  such  a 
complaint  there  would  be  a  ready  and  conclusive  reply. 
"  I  do  thee  no  wrong.  Take  that  thine  is,  and  go  thy 
way.  Is  it  not  lawful  for  me  to  do  what  I  will  with 
mine  own?"  Let  no  such  spirit  have  place  for  one 
moment  in  things  heavenly.  He  who  compares  himself 
with  others  to  their  disadvantage,  must  take  heed  lest 
in  the  end  he  find  himself  outstripped,  even  by  those 
whom  he  has  most  despised ;  lest,  in  the  most  solemn 
sense  of  all,  another  take  his  crown.  So  shall  the  last  be 
first,  and  the  first  last;  for  many  arc  called,  but  few  chosen. 
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To  many  is  the  call  of  Christ  not  audible  only,  but 
attractive ;  yet  of  these  how  few,  by  comparison,  shall  be 
found  at  last  possessors  of  that  true  spirit  on  which  alone 
the  seal  of  God's  choice  can  in  an  eternal  world  be  set. 

The  lesson  of  this  day's  Gospel  is  thus  brought  into 
angular  harmony  with  that  of  the  Epistle.  The  one 
gives  the  warning;  the  other  shows  it  acted  upon. 
"  The  kst  shall  be  first,  and  the  first  last/'  "  I  there- 
fore  so  run,  not  as  uncertainly  .  .  .  lest  that  by  any 
means,  when  I  have  preached  to  others,  I  myself  should 
be  a  castaway." 

Let  this  word  of  Christ's  sink  deep  into  our  hearts. 
It  tells  us  that  great  changes  are  always  to  be  expected 
in  the  comparative  order  of  men :  he  who  is  now  first 
may  one  day  be  last ;  he  who  is  now  last  may  hereafter 
be  first :  it  is  not  the  law  of  Grod's  providence  only, 
that  reverses  should  be  witnessed  in  men's  positions  and 
fortunes  in  this  hfe;  but  the  same  thing  is  true  also 
even  in  a  deeper  and  more  awful  sense  :  one  man  passes 
another  in  the  race  of  eternal  hfe,  and  he  who  wins  not 
in  that  race  becomes  a  castaway. 

As  apphed  to  the  life  that  now  is,  no  one  can  look 
around  him  without  seeing  examples  of  the  truth  here 
stated.  Of  two  men  starting  with  equal  advantages, 
possessed  of  equal  abihties,  using  (it  may  be)  equal 
diligence,  one  succeeds  in  hfe,  and  the  other  fails :  or 
one  succeeds  for  a  time  marvellously,  leaving  the  other 
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immeasurably  behind  him ;  and  then  from  some  unsus- 
pected quarter  misfortune  assails  him;  the  race  is  no 
longer  to  the  swift,  nor  the  battle  to  the  strong — ^the 
first  has  become  the  last,  and  the  last  first. 

We  see  it  no  less  in  intellectual  things.  How  many 
cases  have  we  all  known  here,  in  which,  with  the 
greatest  natural  advantages — a  quickness  of  compre- 
hension, and  a  readiQess  of  attention,  and  a  power  of 
memory,  that  seemed  to  make  it  not  only  possible,  but 
easy,  to  efiect  anything — a  boy  has  yet  suffered  himself 
to  be  outstripped  in  the  long  run  by  those  to  whom 
comparatively  nothing  had  been  given,  but  everything 
had  to  be  gained  by  laborious  efforts  !  How  often  have 
we  seen,  even  here,  even  in  this  sense,  the  last  first,  and 
the  first  last !  It  is  just  and  right  that  this  should  be 
so  ;  that  from  him  who  "  hath  not" — that  is,  who  uses 
not  nor  improves  the  powers  which  Grod  has  given  him — 
should  be  taken  away  by  degrees  even  that  he  hath ; 
that  he  should  learn  by  his  own  experience  the  folly  and 
the  weakness  of  presumptuous  self-confidence,  the 
wisdom,  even  for  this  world,  of  persevering  humility. 

But  it  is  only  in  the  way  of  illustration,  that  I  would 
thus  for  a  moment  lower  the  solemn  meaning  of  the 
text.  If  the  worst  that  could  happen  to  any  of  us  were 
worldly  disappointment ;  if  the  only  danger  before 
us  were  that  of  seeing  others,  of  less  natural  endow- 
ments than   ourselves,   rising  while   we  fell,   winning 
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where  we  lost,  in  the  race  of  earthly  life ;  it  might, 
indeed,  be  our  prudence,  our  interest,  so  to  run  as  that 
we  might  obtain— to  beware  of  sinking  from  the  first 
place  to  the  lowest  in  the  ranks  of  our  generation ;  but 
it  would  be  no  fit  subject  for  this  place,  in  which  we 
meet  rather  to  learn  to  forget  this  world  than  to  be 
excited  to  zeal  in  its  competitions.  Let  us  return 
therefore  to  that  appUcation  of  the  words  before  us  which 
was  designed  by  Him  who  uttered  them.  It  is  true, 
our  Lord  says,  in  the  greatest  matter  of  all,  in  reference 
to  the  final  condition  of  the  soul  of  man,  that  the  last 
shall  in  many  cases  be  first,  and  the  first  last. 

"A  certain  man  (it  is  written  in  another  place) 
had  two  sons ;  and  he  came  to  the  first,  and  said.  Son, 
go  work  to-day  in  my  vineyard.  He  answered  and 
said,  I  wiU  not :  but  afterward  he  repented  and  went. 
And  he  came  to  the  second,  and  said  likewise.  And  he 
answered,  and  said,  I  go,  sir ;  and  went  not." 

1.  "The  last  shall  be  first."  There  are  those  who, 
when  Grod's  call  first  reaches  them — His  call  to  do  work 
for  Him — ^refuse  Him  that  speaketh.  They  answer 
and  say,  "I  will  not."  It  is  the  case  with  many 
amongst  us.  From  our  childhood  we  have  heard  and 
read  God's  message ;  it  is  written  in  our  Bibles,  it  is 
preached  in  our  Churches ;  it  is  a  plain  message,  an 
urgent  message, — in  reality,  a  most  kind  message ;  it 
tells  us  indeed  of  our  sins,  it  warns  us  of  a  coming 
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judgment,  but  it  is  only  that  it  may  add  to  all  such  dis- 
closures the  revelation  also  of  deliverance,  and  make 
known  to  us  One  who  saves  from  sin — saves  to  the  utter- 
most all  that  come  unto  Grod  by  Him.  But  all  this  is  not 
enough  to  secure  its  acceptance.  In  some  cases,  it  is  long 
before  the  message  reaches  us  correctly.  Those  who 
should  deliver  it  are  unfaithful.  Parents  fail  to  deliver 
it,  or  deliver  it  coldly,  formally,  inconsistently.  Mean- 
while, there  is  another  teacher  who  is  not  idle.  The 
negligence  of  others  only  helps  and  stimulates  his  work. 
In  one  form  or  another,  the  tempter  soon  comes  to  us, 
and  the  house  which  is  empty  is  already  garnished  for 
his  reception.  The  Holy  Spirit  is  not  there,  and  there- 
fore the  strong  man  armed  may  enter  and  keep  his 
palace.  Nor  is  it  only  for  want  of  early  or  of  faithful 
instruction,  that  this  comes  to  pass.  There  is  a  bias  in 
every  heart  towards  evil,  which  resists  the  call  of  God. 
There  may  be  much  that  is  amiable,  much  that  is 
admirable,  in  the  natural  character;  but  its  bent  is 
wrong ;  it  is  not  towards  God,  but  from  Him.  Only 
His  grace  can  correct  this.  He  who  speaks  without 
must  speak  within  also,  if  His  voice  is  to  be  heard 
inwardly.  And  not  only  in  conscience — not  only  in  the 
silent  reproof  or  approbation  which  follows  each  act  and 
word  and  thought,  witnessing  for  truth  and  right  and 
holiness,  making  it  impossible  to  plead  utter  ignorance 
of  sin  and  of  duty,  and  so  leaving  the  sinner  without 
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excuse — ^not  only  thus ;  this  is  not  enough  to  secure 
obedience,  though  it  be  enough  to  justify  God  when  He 
judges.  It  needs  more  than  the  mere  strivings  or 
reproofs  or  admonitions  of  the  Holy  Ghost  through  the 
conscience,,  to  bring  man  to  Grod,  and  to  set  him  heartily 
to  work  in  His  service.  The  will,  the  affections,  the 
heart,  no  less  than  the  understanding  and  the  conscience, 
must  be  taken  possession  of  and  occupied  by  God,  or 
they  will  all  become  the  habitations  of  evil,  beyond  all 
possibility  of  disturbance  from  without.  And  this  pos- 
session of  the  heart  by  God,  though  it  is  promised  to  all 
who  desire  it,  is  desired  but  by  few.  It  is  long  before 
its  absolute  necessity  is  forced  upon  us.  It  is  long 
before  we  find  ourselves  to  be  really  what  God  tells  us 
we  are— miserable  and  helpless,  perishing  in  our  own 
corruption.  And  therefore  we  seek  not,  or  seek  faintly, 
that  only  help  which  comes  from  Him.  In  the  race  of 
life  eternal  we  remain  amongst  the  last :  nay,  we  can 
scarcely  be  said  to  have  yet  started.  Or,  to  take  the 
other  figure,  God  comes  and  says  to  us,  "  Son,  go  work 
for  thy  day  in  my  vineyard ;"  and  we  answer,  "  I  will 
not." 

Is  it  of  such  as  these  that  the  words  are  written,  "The 
last  shall  be  first?"  In  part,  at  least,  it  is.  There 
have  been  those  in  whom  its  truth  has  thus  been  exem- 
plified. There  have  been  those  who,  after  refusing 
God's  call,  have  humbled  themselves  to  it.      At  the 
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third  or  at  the  sixth  hour  they  have  set  to  work  in  that 
vineyard  which  at  daybreak  they  had  refused  to  enter. 
Then,  in  the  zeal  of  devoted  gratitude,  they  have  put  to 
shame  the  feebler  energy  of  some  who  from  their  youth 
had  served  God.     The  last  have  become  first. 

Yet  never  let  it  be  forgotten  that  to  the  case  even  of 
such  men  the  Parable  before  us  is  not  wholly  applicable. 
Those  whom  the  master  in  the  Parable  sent  successively 
into  his  vineyard,  were  not  men  who  had  already  refused 
his  summons,  but  whom  no  man  had  yet  hired.  They 
were  "  others,*'  not  "  the  same,**  whom  he  found  at  the 
various  hours  of  the  day,  standing  idle  in  the  market- 
place. Though,  therefore,  even  to  the  case  just  de- 
scribed the  Parable  be  by  accommodation  applicable,  it 
is  yet  not  the  case  which  it  immediately  contemplates. 
It  is  rather  from  the  general  assurance  of  God's  willing- 
ness to  receive,  under  whatever  circumstances,  all  who 
truly  turn  to  Him,  than  from  the  express  language  of 
this  Parable,  that  the  comfort  of  such  persons  ought 
mainly  to  be  sought. 

But  are  there  now  amongst  us  to-day  any  to  whom 
this  description  is  appUcable — ^that  they  are  at  present 
among  the  last  in  God's  service  ?  any,  that  is,  whose 
hearts  tell  them  that  they  are  not  by  their  own  will 
and  choice  His  servants  at  all?  any  who,  knowing, 
as  you  all  know  it,  what  God  requires  of  you — knowing 
what  is  right  and  what  is  wrong — ^knowing  how  you 
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must  act  in  order  to  please  God — ^knowing  that,  what 
you  cannot  do  for  yourselves,  owing  to  the  sinfulness  of 
your  own  hearts,  Christ  by  His  Spirit  can  enable  you 
to  do,  and  bids  you  come  to  Him,  that  He  may  do  it 
for  you — are  yet  living  at  a  distance  from  Him ;  pre- 
ferring your  sins,  or  at  least  your  thoughtless  security, 
to  what  you  choose  to  regard  as  an  irksome  and  gloomy 
bondage  ?  any  whose  hearts  witness  against  them  that, 
neither  to-day,  nor  yesterday,  did  they  begin  the  day  by 
earnestly  seeking  God's  strength,  nor  pursue  it  in  the 
recollection  of  Him ;  but  that  they  have  lived  at  random, 
as  chance  or  impulse  might  direct — doing  right  by 
accident  where  they  did  right  at  all,  and  at  least  as  often 
thinking  and  saying  and  doing  wrong?  It  is  quite 
plain,  if  this  be  our  state,  that  we  have  not  yet  entered 
God's  vineyard ;  that  we  are  not  yet  doing  His  work, 
nor  in  the  way  consequently  to  His  reward. 

But  even  amongst  those  who  fall  imder  this  general 
description  there  is  room  for  a  wide  difference.  Some  are 
at  ease  thus  :  they  think  there  is  time  yet.  These  are 
early  days.  Yet  a  little  sleep,  a  little  slumber,  and  then 
we  will  awake  to  more  seriousness.  Does  not  the  text 
say,  "  The  last  shall  be  first  ?  "  Our  very  backwardness 
may  be  better  than  too  early,  too  hasty  a  beginning. 
Let  me  remind  you,  however,  that  to  you  the  Parable 
offers  no  such  encouragement.  You  cannot  say,  "  No 
man  hath  hired  us  : "  for  already  you  are  not  your  own ; 
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already  yoii  are  bought  with  a  price ;  ah^ady  in  Baptism 
you  have  been  sealed  with  the  mark  of  Christ's  ser- 
vants ;  ah'eady  in  Confirmation  very  many  of  you,  by 
your  own  act,  have  stamped  that  mark  indelibly.  You 
may  be  standing  idle ;  but,  if  so,  it  is  because  you  have 
refused  that  offer  which  the  labourers  in  the  Parable 
heard  but  once.  Remember  too  that  for  every  one  of 
you  the  day  is  already  long  past  its  dawning ;  it  is  too 
late  for  you  now  to  be  hired  "  early  in  the  morning  ;'* 
with  many  of  you  it  is  ahready  at  least  the  third  hour ; 
one  fourth  part  of  life,  even  if  that  life  reach  its  natural 
limit,  is  already  for  ever  gone,  and  even  for  that  fourth 
part  you  have  still  to  give  accoimt.  With  some — ^known 
to  Grod,  though  not  to  us — ^the  day  may  be  already 
beginnmg  to  decline  from  its  meridian,  and  the  next 
visit  to  the  market-place  find  them  there  no  more. 

But  if,  along  with  the  consciousness  of  past  disobedi- 
ence, of  present  unworthiness,  there  be  also  the  honest 
enquiry.  What  must  I  do  to  be  saved  ?  if  your  fear  be  that 
already  it  may  be  too  late  to  enter  God's  vineyard,  too 
late  to  begin  His  work ;  then  let  the  language  of  the 
text  sound  hopefully  in  your  ears,  and  remember  that 
there  are  last  who  shall  be  first.  God  has  kept  you 
aUve,  that  you  may  still  hear  His  call.  If  His  mercy 
towards  you  were  exhausted  for  ever,  it  needed  but  one 
word,  but  one  vohtion,  of  His  Omnipotence,  and  you  had 
been  already  in  that  place  where  there  is  no  work  and 
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no  repentance.  But  He  has  no  pleasure  in  the  death 
of  a  sinner ;  seek  Him,  and  He  will  surely  be  found. 
He  will  give  you  a  strength  not  your  own ;  a  strength 
of  which  it  is  the  peculiar  glory  to  be  perfected  in 
weakness.  Go  ye  also  into  the  vineyard ;  and  when 
even  is  come.  He  will  give  to  you  Uberally,  and  upbraid 
you  not. 

2.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is  written  also,  "  the  first 
shall  be  last." 

What  could  seem  more  promising  than  the  condition 
of  those  to  whom  this  warning  was  immediately  ad- 
dressed ?  They  had  left  all,  and  followed  Christ ;  fol- 
lowed Him  as  none  of  us  was  ever  called  to  follow  Him — 
at  the  sacrifice  of  reputation,  of  friends,  of  ease,  of  home ; 
followed  One  who  had  not  where  to  lay  His  head,  and 
whose  name  was  everywhere  cast  out  as  evil.  Surely, 
if  any  men  ever  were  so,  they  were  then  all  amongst 
the  first.  Yet  one  of  them  was  Judas.  Judas  had 
done  all  this,  like  the  rest.  And  where  was  he  three 
years  later? 

It  is  so  still.  There  are  those  whose  religion  in  early 
life  seems  an^  is  promising  to  the  eye  of  man ;  the 
explanation  of  it  a  mystery,  in  the  retrospect,  to  all  but 
God.  To  these  that  word  which  others  reject  is  attractive 
and  convincing.  They  receive  it  with  joy.  It  reads 
their  hearts  to  them  with  a  penetration  which  convinces 
them  of  its  Divine  origin.     It  promises  them  that  which 
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they  need.  In  proportion  to  their  obedience  to  it,  is 
peace  found,  and  strength.  They  become  its  disciples. 
While  others  are  still  undecided  and  wavering,  they 
have  entered  God's  vineyard,  and  are  doing  His  work. 
They  are  now  therefore,  by  comparison  at  least  with 
the  thoughtless  multitude,  to  be  reckoned  confidently 
amongst  the  first. 

How  shall  we  describe  the  sequel  of  their  history  ? 
In  no  words  so  fitly  as  those  of  the  inspired  Parable 
which   has  been    already    listened   to    in    this    day's 
service — the  Parable  of  the  sower.     Some,  when  they 
have  heard  the  word,  immediately  receive  it  with  glad- 
ness.    But   they   have  no  root  in  themselves,  and  so 
endure  but  for  a  time :    afterwards,  when  affliction  or 
persecution  ariseth    for  the  word's   sake,  immediately 
they  are  ofiended.     The  fear  of  man  overthrows  these. 
They  cannot  bear  up  under  persecution,  in  troublous 
times  ;  under  ridicule  or  obloquy,  in  days  of  quietness. 
But  there  is  another,  perhaps  a  larger  class,  in  whom  it 
is  not  the  fear  of  man  which  offends,  but  the  cares  of 
this  world,  and  the  deceitfulness  of  riches,  and  the  lusts 
of  other  things  entering  in,  which  choke  the  word,  so 
that  it  becomes   unfruitful.      That  complete  devotion 
which  marked  their  first  change  from  sin  to  God,  gives 
way,  in  process  of  time,  under  the  pressure  of  this  world's 
burdens,  or  is  relaxed  by  the  alluring  influence  of  this 
world's   pleasures.     Those  restraints   which   they   had 
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imposed,  in  the  first  instance,  upon  inclination  and  self- 
indulgence,  have  seemed  to  them,  after  a  while,  no  longer 
necessary.  Their  principles,  they  trust,  are  now  too  firmly 
rooted  to  be  easily  imdermined.  Some  things  they  may 
now  do,  some  things  they  may  now  abandon,  which 
before  they  durst  not.  Gradually,  almost  insensibly,  but 
not  without  some  warnings  fi'om  within  that  all  is  not 
right  with  them  in  the  sight  of  God,  they  are  falling 
back  from  their  old  standing.  One  and  another  is 
passing  them  in  the  race  of  eternal  life.  Their  rehgion  is 
becoming  more  and  more  a  lifeless  outside,  maintained 
rather  from  habit  or  from  shame  than  from .  any  deeper 
or  truer  motive.   The  first  are  again  last,  and  the  last  first. 

It  is  needful  that  this  possibility  should  be  urged 
seriously  upon  the  attention  of  us  all :  needful  for  the 
correction  of  some,  for  the  warning  of  all. 

Some  of  you,  even  of  the  younger  part  of  this  con- 
gregation, have  known  what  it  is  to  serve  God ;  to  serve 
Him,  not  by  constraint,  but  from  conviction ;  to  serve 
Him  in  the  duties  of  your  daily  life,  as  well  as  in  the 
careful  use  of  the  appointed  means  of  grace.  You  surely 
can  testify  how  prone  you  are  to  fall  back  in  this  service, 
not  only  from  weariness,  not  only  from  the  returning 
love  of  sin,  but  also  from  the  constant  temptation  to 
presume — to  regard  the  great  work  as  already  in  some 
measure  accomplished,  and  your  first  efforts  after  God  as 
no  longer  equally  necessary.  And  some  of  you  doubtless 
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have  yielded  to  these  temptations ;  some  of  you  are 
actually  backwarder  than  you  once  were  in  the  great 
race ;  oftener  looking  behind  you  to  forbidden  indul- 
gences, less  earnestly  pressing  forward  to  win  your 
crown.  Let  not  the  lesson  now  enforced  be  wholly  lost 
upon  you.  God  has  sent  you  this  day  a  fresh  warning : 
see  that  you  despise  not  His  gracious  message.  «  Many 
that  are  first  shall  be  last."  Many  have  been  so  since 
these  words  were  uttered :  see  that  you  be  not  found 
amongst  them.  There  is  One  who  promises  to  heal  our 
backshdings :  to-day,  if  ye  will  hear  His  voice,  harden  not 
your  hearts. 


SERMON  XII.* 

THE  SEAL  OP  THE  SPIRIT. 
EPHESiANSy  iy.  30. 

IHO  6RIEYB   NOT  THE  HOLT  SPIRIT  OF   GOD,   WHEREBY   T£  ARE 
SEALED   UNTO  THE   DAT   OF  REDEMPTION. 

Bt  such  words  as  these  the  vast  subject  which  should 
occupy  our  thoughts  to-day  is  brought  into  a  very 
intelligible  and  a  very  practical  form.  We  do  well 
indeed  to  think  of  the  event  itself  which  this  day  com- 
memorates :  it  was  not  a  wonderful  event  merely,  but 
one  of  which  the  effects  and  consequences  survive  at  this 
remote  period  of  the  world's  existence,  and  affect  not 
only  the  present,  but  the  everlasting  condition  of  every 
one  of  us.  We  do  well  to  think  of  the  person  and  the 
office  of  Him  whose  revelation  of  Himself  was  then  so 
fearfully  and  marvellously  made ;  to  recount  the  mighty 
works  which  He  has  wrought  in  men's  hearts,  which  He 
offers,  except  we  refuse  Him,  to  work  in  ours.  We  do 
well  to  read  and  to  meditate  upon  those  gracious  words 

*  Preached  on  Whit  Sunday,  after  a  recent  Confirmation  and  Communion. 
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in  which  Christ,  before  He  suflfered,  spoke  of  the 
blessings  which  should  follow  that  Holy  Spirit's  coining : 
how  He  should  come  as  the  Spirit  of  truth,  to  abide  with 
His  Church  for  ever ;  to  comfort  the  desolation  and  to 
strengthen  the  weakness  of  Christ's  servants ;  come  in 
a  manner  invisible  to  the  world,  but  known  and  felt  by 
those  in  whom  He  dwells;  come,  to  teach  men  all 
things,  and  to  bring  to  their  remembrance  the  words  of 
Christ ;  to  guide  them  into  all  truth,  and  to  show  them 
things  to  come ;  and  finally,  by  the  mighty  efficacy  of 
His  presence  in  the  hearts  of  those  who  believe,  to 
convince  even  a  gainsaying  world  of  sin  and  of 
righteousness  and  of  judgment.  Nor  is  it  less  profitable 
to  listen  to  the  words  of  those  who  can  testify  to  the 
fulfilment  of  the  promise,  and  declare,  from  their  own 
knowledge,  that  the  power  of  the  Spirit  of  life  has  set 
them  free  from  the  bondage  of  sin  and  death ;  that  they 
have  received  a  Spirit,  not  of  slavish  fear,  but  of  filial 
love,  whereby  they  call  on  God  as  their  Father,  and 
are  assured  that  they  are  His  children ;  that  the 
Spirit  Himself  helps  their  infirmities,  and,  when  they 
know  not  what  to  pray  for  as  they  ought,  makes 
intercession  for  them  with  groanings  which  cannot 
be  uttered. 

But  at  length,  from  all  such  contemplation  of  the 
Spirit's  grace  and  power  we  are  recalled  by  the  words  of 
the  text  to  those  sober  and  solemn  conclusions  which 
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flow  from  them,  and  charged  to  take  heed  lest,  while  we 
thus  commemorate  His  works  in  the  world  and  in  the 
Church,  while  we  honour  Him  day  by  day  in  the  con- 
fessions of  a  true  faith,  in  the  prayers  and  thanksgivings 
of  an  Apostolical  Church,  we  should  ourselves,  all  the 
time,  be  doing  despite  to  the  Spirit  of  grace— grieving 
that  Holy  Spirit  of  God,  whereby  we  are  sealed  unto  the 
day  of  redemption. 

There  is  something  in  this  expression  which  would 
powerfully  arrest  us,  but  for  our  long  familiarity  with  its 
sound. 

"The  day  of  redemption."  "Waiting  (the  same 
Apostle  elsewhere  says)  for  the  adoption,  to  wit,  the 
redemption  of  our  body."  For  the  redemption  of  the 
world  by  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ  we  give  thanks  daily  as 
for  a  thing  accomplished.  On  that  all  other  redemption 
hangs.  Without  that  there  could  be  no  other.  But 
though  the  death  and  resurrection  of  Christ  laid  the 
foundation  of  our  final  redemption,  and  contained  in 
itself  (if  we  may  so  speak)  the  virtue  and  the  power  of 
the  other,  it  did  not  at  once  consummate  it.  "  We  are 
saved  by  hope."  "  Even  we  ourselves  groan  within 
ourselves,  waiting  for  the  adoption."  This  future 
redemption  is  that  of  the  body.  The  soul  is  abeady 
redeemed :  the  body  not  yet.  Hence  arises  that  life-long 
struggle  which  draws  forth  so  often  the  sad  and  bitter 
cry,  "  0  wretched  man  that  I  am  !  who  shall  deliver  me 
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from  this  body  of  death  ?  "  Not  till  the  body  is  laid  aside, 
can  there  be  unbroken  rest :  not  till  the  body  is  resumed, 
in  a  form  of  resurrection  and  glory,  can  man  display  in 
God's  service  the  unwavering  energy  of  a  perfect 
obedience. 

And  what  is  it  then  to  be  "  sealed  "  unto  this  day  of 
redemption?  It  is  to  have  in  this  life  a  mark  or 
stamp  set  upon  us,  by  which  God  in  the  day  of  resur- 
rection may  know  and  acknowledge  us  for  His  own. 
They  who  have  not  this  mark  upon  them  will  be  passed 
over  in  the  day  when  God  (to  use  the  figure  of  the 
Prophet)  shall  make  up  His  jewels.  They  too  shall 
rise,  but  in  a  form,  not  of  glory,  but  of  shame  ;  not  in 
the  vigour  and  freshness  of  God's  new  creation,  but  in 
the  weakness  and  degradation  of  those  from  whom  Grod 
has  for  ever  departed,  and  left  them  in  the  hands  of  that 
enemy  whose  service  they  had  once  obstinately  chosen. 

What  then  is  that  seal,  the  want  or  the  possession  of 
which  must  decide  our  destiny  in  the  day  of  the  mani- 
festation of  the  sons  of  God  P 

That  seal  is  the  seal  of  the  Spirit — of  the  Holy  Spirit 
of  God.  "Ye  were  sealed  with  that  Holy  Spirit  of 
promise,  which  is  the  earnest  of  our  inheritance  until  the 
redemption  of  the  purchased  possession."  And  we  have 
heard  this  evening  how  and  when  that  seal  was  first 
impressed  upon  them.  Amongst  these  Ephesians, 
doubtless,  were  still    numbered  many  of  those  twelve 
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disciples,  on  whom,  seven  years  earlier,  after  they  had 
been  baptized  in  the  name  of  the  Lord  Jesus,  St.  Paul 
laid  his  hands,  and  the  Holy  Ghost  came  on  them,  and 
they  spake  with  tongues  and  prophesied.  And  though 
the  record  of  the  later  conversions  during  that  eventful 
sojourn  at  Ephesus — ^while  by  the  space  of  three  years 
he  ceased  not  to  warn  every  one  night  and  day  with 
tears-be  less  fuUy  and  explicitly  given,  we  cannot 
doubt  that  in  its  main  features  it  would  have  resembled 
that  which  is  preserved  to  us ;  that  the  seal  of  God's 
Spirit  was  in  the  same  manner  imprinted  upon  each ; 
the  inward  presence  betokened  (as  there)  by  those 
supernatural  manifestations  of  it  which  were  adapted 
so  wisely  to  the  wants  of  an  age  in  which  the  Gospel 
had  not  yet  taken  deep  root  in  the  earth,  nor  been 
established  by  those  proofs,  surer  than  any  miraculous 
signs,  which  to  us  attest  its  origin,  and  prove  to  all  who 
have  an  ear  to  hear,  that  God  is  with  it  and  in  it 
of  a  truth. 

But  were  these  miraculous  gifts  of  the  Holy  Spirit 
the  seal,  even  then,  of  God's  true  servants — of  the 
heirs  of  the  final  redemption  P  When  St.  John  said, 
"  Hereby  we  know  that  He  abideth  in  us,  by  the 
Spirit  which  He  hath  given  us,"  was  it  of  these  miracu- 
lous powers  that  he  only  or  chiefly  spoke  ?  St.  Paul 
himself  answers  this  question,  when  he  says  that  the 
fruit  of  the  Spirit  is  not  the  gift  of  prophecy,  or  of 
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tongues,  or  of  healing ;  for  all  these  (he  expressly  declares) 
he  might  have,  and  yet  be  nothing ;  but  rather,  "  love, 
joy,  peace^  longsuffering,  gentleness,  goodness,  faith, 
meekness,  temperance."  No  outward  gifts,  no  outward 
acts,  could,  even  then,  seal  a  man  infalUbly  as  an  heir 
of  the  redemption  of  the  body^  It  was  only  he  in  whom 
the  Spirit  of  God  dwelt — ^mortifying  the  deeds  of  the 
body  and  the  corrupt  affections  of  the  natural  mind,  and 
communicating  that  spiritual  mind  which  is  life  and 
peace — ^to  whom  the  assurance  was,  even  then,  given 
that  He  who  raised  up  Christ  from  the  dead  should  also 
hereafter  quicken  his  mortal  body. 

Let  us  not  suppose  then  that  the  real  seal  of  the 
Spirit  was  in  the  earliest  days  of  the  Church  other  than 
it  now  is.  The  possession  of  extraordinary  gifts,  though 
derived  from  the  immediate  operation  of  the  Holy 
Spirit,  was  no  more  conclusive  as  to  a  man's  eternal 
safety  than  remarkable  powers  of  mind,  or  opportunities 
of  extensive  usefulness,  are  now  to  us.  "  First  pure, 
then  peaceable,  gentle,  and  easy  to  be  entreated,  full 
of  mercy  and  good  fruits" —  this  was,  then  as  now, 
the  character  of  that  wisdom,  of  that  grace,  of  that 
Spirit,  which  is  from  above;  this,  and  nothing  else, 
was  that  infaUible  seal  which  marked  a  man  as  God's, 
and  secured  to  him  the  immortahty  of  the  sons 
of  God. 

And  this  shows  us,  further,  how  vain  is  that  man's 
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hope  who  rests  upon  any  outward  ordinance  of  the 
Church  of  Christ  as  his  infaUible  title  to  the  character 
and  hopes  of  a  Christian.  As  pledges  of  God's 
love — ^as  means  of  receiving  and  growing  in  grace — 
they  are  indeed,  not  signs  only,  but  seals  of  His  word 
of  promise;  and  he  who  undervalues  them  deals  un- 
thankfuUy  with  his  Father's  gifts.  And  may  I  not  feel 
to-day  that  I  address  some  at  least  who  can  testify, 
from  their  own  knowledge,  to  the  efficacy  of  these  means 
of  grace  ?  Was  not  the  service  of  Tuesday  last — was 
not  the  service  of  this  morning — ^to  some  among  you  no 
faint  likeness  of  that  of  which  St.  Paul  here  speaks  to 
the  EphesiansP  Might  it  not  be  said  with  truth  to 
some  of  you,  that  you,  like  them,  have  been  sealed  with 
the  Holy  Spirit  of  God  ?  That  seal  may  be  deeper  or 
fiEdnter,  wider  or  more  scanty,  more  or  less  discernible 
and  consistent.  But,  if  St.  Paul  could  declare  that  no 
man  can  say  that  Jesus  is  the  Lord  but  by  the  Holy 
Ghost — that  the  very  confession  of  a  true  faith  is  not 
wholly  unconnected  with  the  presence  of  the  Spirit  of 
God — surely  we  need  not  fear  to  recognize  that  Spirit's 
operation  in  the  first  admission  of  a  child  into  Christ's 
Church  by  Baptism ;  in  that  warning  voice  which,  as 
years  go  on,  testifies  against  sin  and  for  God  in  the 
secret  of  the  heart ;  still  more,  in  that  conviction  of  the 
mind  that  God  is  true  and  Cluist  needed,  which,  amidst 
whatever  inconsistencies  of  temper  and  conduct,  has 
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been  wrought  (we  may  well  hope)  in  many  now  present ; 
in  the  resolution,  grounded  upon  that  conviction,  to 
come  forth  before  men,  and  testify  that  it  is  ours ;  and 
yet  again,  still  more  decisively,  in  that  deep  sense  of 
sin,  in  that  earnest  desire  for  salvation,  in  those  hearty 
and  secret  prayers,  in  those  solemn  resolutions  of  amend- 
ment, which  have  been  felt  and  uttered  during  this  last 
week,  I  am  persuaded,  by  so  many  amongst  you,  giving 
to  your  thoughts  an  imwonted  seriousness,  and  to  your 
conduct  a  sobriety  and  watchfulness  which  bears  an 
unsuspicious  testimony  to  that  which  has  been  passing 
within.  Not  yet,  it  may  be,  in  its  fullest  and  highest 
sense,  but  in  a  sense  true  and  solenm,  it  may  be  said  of 
such,  that  they  have  been  sealed  by  the  Holy  Spirit  of 
God ;  sealed  with  an  impress,  not  perfect,  not  decisive, 
not  indelible,  but  yet  real,  hopeful,  promising.  There 
is  not  now  that  utter  improbabiUty,  which  perhaps  there 
once  seemed  to  be,  in  the  thought  of  your  attaining  to 
the  resurrection  of  the  dead,  to  the  adoption,  to  wit, 
the  redemption  of  your  body. 

Is  this  cold  and  faint  language?  Does  this  seem 
but  little  to  have  accomplished  by  the  prayers  and 
struggles  of  days  or  weeks?  That  little  is  not  Uttle. 
In  the  removal,  in  the  diminution,  of  that  improbability 
—of  that  incompatibiUty  between  the  bent  of  your 
hearts  and  the  glory  and  joy  of  heaven — a  work  of 
amazing,  of  Divine  power,  has  already  been  wrought :  it 
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is  in  the  first  awakening,  the  first  rising  of  the  soul 
towards  Christ,  that  the  greatest  of  all  difficulties,  though 
we  dare  not  say  the  only  difficulty,  is  comprised :  once 
let  the  light  enter  the  darkened  chamber,  its  tendency  is 
to  shine  more  and  more  unto  the  perfect  day :  ''  confi- 
dent," St.  Paul  writes,  '*  of  this  very  thing,  that  He 
who  hath  begun  a  good  work  in  you  will  perform  it 
until  the  day  of  Jesus  Christ."  "  God  is  faithful,  who 
will  stablish  you,  and  keep  you  from  evil." 

But  let  no  one  presume.  It  is  to  this  state — ^the 
state,  I  am  persuaded,  of  many  who  hear  me — ^that  the 
warning  voice  of  the  text  is  most  directly  appUcable, 
"  Grieve  not  the  Holy  Spirit  of  God,  whereby  ye  are 
sealed  unto  the  day  of  redemption."  "  Grieve  not  the 
Spirit."  If  any  doubt  could  otherwise  have  rested  upon 
the  interpretation  of  the  words,  it  is  removed  by  the 
connection  in  which  they  stand.  "  Walk  not  as  other 
Gentiles  walk."  "Put  off  the  old  man" — ^your  old  self — 
"which  is  corrupt . . .  and  be  renewed  in  the  spirit  of  your 
mind."  "  Putting  away  lying,  speak  every  man  truth 
with  his  neighbour."  "  Though  ye  be  angry,  sin  not ; 
let  not  the  sun  go  down  upon  your  wrath;  neither 
give  place  to  the  devil."  "  Let  no  corrupt  communica- 
tion proceed  out  of  your  mouth,  but  that  which  is  good 
to  the  use  of  edifying,  that  it  may  minister  grace  to 
the  hearers.  And  grieve  not  the  Holy  Spirit  of  God, 
whereby  ye  are  sealed  unto  the  day  of  redemption." 
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It  is  by  sin,  then,  that  the  Spirit  is  grieved.  He  whom 
we  have  been  seeking.  He  to  whose  keeping  we  have 
commended  ourselves,  He  who  has  listened  to  that  cry, 
and  impressed  upon  us,  in  however  faint  a  manner,  a 
seal  which  marks  us  as  God's  children  who,  though 
they  die,  shall  live ;  that  Holy  Spirit  is  grieved  hence- 
forth  by  every  sin  that  we  commit,  and  He  warns  m 
of  this  beforehand.  He  is  grieved  by  our  living 
henceforth  as  others  live  who  know  Him  not.  He  is 
grieved  by  every  sinful  act  into  which  we  fall ;  by  every 
false,  or  angry,  or  corrupting  word  that  we  utter ;  by 
every  unholy  imagination  ;  by  every  unkind,  or  envious, 
or  discontented  thought.  He  is  grieved,  when  He  sees 
us  give  place  to  the  devil ;  making  room,  as  it  were, 
for  the  entrance  of  the  tempter,  by  neglecting  to  cherish 
the  presence  of  One  from  whom  he  flees.  Grieved, 
therefore,  when  He  sees  us  henceforth  rise  in  the  morn- 
ing, and  go  out  to  the  business  or  the  pleasures  of  the 
day,  without  seeking  first  His  blessing.  His  help.  His 
presence,  who  alone  can  keep  us  from  falling.  Grieved, 
when  he  sees  our  Bible  lie  shut  day  after  day,  and  any 
paltry,  trifling,  worthless  book  preferred  to  that  Word 
of  life  which  is  able  to  save  our  souls.  Grieved,  above 
all,  by  every  s)Tnptom  of  decline  or  of  backsliding. 
Grieved,  when  He  sees  those  who  have  once  knelt  at 
Christ's  Table  falling  off^,  one  by  one,  when  that  Table  is 
afterwards  spread  ;  testifying  against  themselves,  by  an 
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infallible  sign,  that  they  are  going  back,  and  walking  no 
more  with  Jesus.  Grieved,  when  His  eye  follows  us 
through  the  next  week,  and  month,  and  year,  and  sees 
us  resuming  gradually,  one  by  one,  those  evil  habits 
from  which  you  have  lately  been  praying  and  struggling 
to  be  set  free,  and  all  for  want  of  a  little  energy  and 
a  little  perseverance  in  a  race  of  which  you  kj^ow  the 
crown  to  be  life  eternal. 

•  And  He  who  is  thus  grieved  may  be  quenched.  He 
will  not  alway  strive  with  man.  He  who  would  be  let 
alone,  at  last  shall  be.  Gradually,  unnoticed  by  him 
whose  destiny  is  at  issue,  the  light  within  shall  with- 
draw its  shining ;  and  not  only  so,  but  itself— according 
to  that  awful  figure — itself  become  darkness ! 

Meanwhile,  lose  not  the  comfort,  the  deep  and  solemn 
comfort,  which  the  words  before  us  should  convey.  The 
Spirit  is  grieved  by  our  sins.  The  Holy  Spirit  of  God, 
He  to  whose  happiness  we  might  well  suppose  the  con- 
dition of  frail  and  sinful  man  to  be  utterly  indifferent — 
He  from  whose  boundless  domain  the  extinction  of  this 
earth,  with  all  that  is  upon  it,  would  withdraw  but  an 
absolutely  insignificant  atom — ^has  yet,  in  His  boundless 
condescension,  taken  upon  Himself  a  relation  towards 
us  so  tender  and  intimate,  that  the  most  trifling  sin  of 
the  meanest  of  us  His  creatures  is  here  declared  to 
grieve  Him ;  to  move  within  that  holy  mind  not  indig- 
nation, not  abhorrence,  not  contempt,  but  grief — grief 
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for  those  who  are  so  blind,  so  perverse,  that  they  prefer 
misery  to  joy,  death  to  life,  a  moment  to  eternity. 
The  Holy  Spirit  sees  not,  like  us,  the  present  only,  but 
the  future  also  —  the  boundless,  the  overwhelming 
future ;  and  therefore  it  grieves  Him  to  see  that  desired, 
that  chosen,  that  done,  which  must  but  a  few  years 
hence  (and  to  Him  a  thousand  years  ^re  as  one 
day)  be  bearing  fruit  in  an  eternity  of  wretchedness. 
He  sees  the  future ;  and  therefore  it  grieves  Him  to  com- 
pare what  we  are,  and  what  we  shall  be,  with  what  we 
might  be,  and  what  God  would  have  us  be,  and  what 
He  has  provided  for  us  in  a  world  so  close  at  hand. 
Let  us  pray  that  we  may  be  made  to  think  of  this 
when  temptation  comes  upon  us — ^if  we  yield  to  it,  we 
shall  be  grieving  our  best  friend :  and  He  is  by— yea. 
He  is  within ;  and  He  calls  us,  by  His  love,  to  a  better 
mind ;  and  He  offers  to  give  us  that  mind — that  mind 
which  is  itself  happiness,  a  happiness  pure,  perfect, 
satisfying. 

Finally,  if  the  Holy  Spirit  is  grieved  by  our  sins,  so 
He  rejoices  in  our  good.  It  is  no  matter  of  indifference 
to  Him  to  see  one  of  us  aroused  from  the  death  of 
sin,  and  beginning  in  earnest  to  seek  Christ.  It  is  not 
only  in  heaven,  in  the  presence  of  the  angels  of  God,  that 
there  is  joy  over  one  sinner  that  repenteth.  He  too 
rejoices,  who,  though  in  heaven,  is  also  on  earth, 
dwelling,  as  in  His  own  chosen  temple,  in  the  hearts 
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of  all  who  seek  Him.  He  rejoices  in  every  eflfort  that  is 
made  by  any  of  us  to  obey  His  call,  to  rise  from  the 
bondage  of  corruption  into  the  hberty  of  Grod's  chil- 
dren— to  shake  off  one  sin,  to  break  one  evil  association, 
to  form  one  right  habit,  to  obey  but  in  one  new  point 
the  holy  will  of  God.  Shall  we  ask  any  stronger 
assurance  than  this,  that  the  Holy  Spirit  will  indeed 
help  our  infirmities,  will  indeed  overcome  our  cor- 
ruption?    Our  sin  is  His  sorrow;  our  victory  is  His 

joy- 
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SERMON   XIII. 

THE  WATCHFUL  KEEPER. 
Psalm  cxxi.  3. 

HE  THAT  KEEPETH  THEE  WILL  NOT  SLUMBER. 

There  are  times  in  every  man's  life,  moods  of  every 
man's  mind,  in  which  nothing  is  more  acceptable  than 
the  remembrance  of  some  of  those  fundamental  truths 
of  religion  from  which  we  often  turn  aside  as  elementary 
or  commonplace.  Why  are  they  elementary?  Why 
are  they  commonplace  ?  Because  they  are  so  true — 
so  certainly,  so  indisputably  true.  Because  the 
ingenuity  of  unbelief  cannot,  nay,  does  not  even  attempt 
to  undermine  them.  And  therefore,  when  the  mind  has 
been  tossed  on  a  stormy  sea  of  doubt  and  misgiving,  it 
is  no  little  comfort  to  be  guided  to  one  quarter  over 
which  the  breath  of  suspicion  has  never  passed — one 
haven  of  indisputable  certainty  in  which  rest  may  still 
be  found,  and  from  which,  under  a  calmer  sky,  we 
may  again  set  out  in  quest  of  truth,  with  a  strengthened 
confidence  that  truth  is,  is  for  us,  and  may  be  found. 
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Such  a  truth — so  certain,  so  fundamental,  so  com- 
forting — ^is  that  which  the  Collect  for  this  day  brings 
to  oiu*  recollection ;  the  never-failing  providence  of 
God :  a  truth,  or  rather  a  fact,  which  has  been  the 
unceasing  support  of  all  God's  servants  in  every  age, 
and  on  the  belief  of  which  depends  all  our  happiness  in 
life,  all  our  hope  in  danger  and  difficulty,  all  our  strength 
and  consolation  in  times  of  suffering  and  distress. 

I  do  not  mean  that  the  belief  of  this  truth,  taken 
by  itself,  and  apart  from  God's  other  revelations^  will 
do  all  this:  to  many,  whose  hold  on  the  Gospel  of 
Christ  has  been  feeble  or  unreal,  the  name  of  Providence 
has  been  rather  an  apology  for  imbelief,  than  the  token 
of  a  living  and  substantial  reality ;  and  their  frequent 
use  of  it  has  too  much  banished  it  from  the  lips  and 
minds  of  others  who  might  have  used  it  and  dwelt  upon 
it  with  comfort  and  profit.  But,  when  a  trust  in  the 
providence  of  God  is  the  product  of  faith  in  His 
Gospel ;  when  He  is  regarded  in  the  inmost  heart  of 
man,  not  as  a  Creator  only,  whom  sin  has  placed  at  an 
infinite  and  imapproachable  distance  from  His  creatures, 
but  as  a  God  who,  when  we  were  far  off,  has  brought 
us  nigh  by  the  blood  of  Christ ;  then  we  fall  back  upon 
our  original  relation  to  God  with  a  confidence  safe  and 
salutary ;  then  the  forfeited  blessings  of  creation  are 
restored,  and  more  than  restored,  by  the  new  gift  of 
redemption ;  and  he  who  once  fled  as  a  sinner  from  the 
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presence  of  the  Holy  One,  can  take  refiige  from  all 
other  fear  under  the  shadow  of  His  wings. 

It  is  said  in  the  Collect  to  which  I  have  referred, 
that  the  never-failing  providence  of  God  "  ordereth  all 
things  both  in  heaven  and  earth."  He  doeth  according 
to  His  wiU  (such  is  the  language  of  Scripture)  in  the 
armies  of  heaven,  and  among  the  inhabitants  of  the  earth. 
"  In  the  armies  of  heaven."  Among  those  holy  angek 
who  have  not  feUen,  but  behold  His  face  evermore  fix)m 
the  beginning  of  their  creation.  These  He  directs 
where  and  how  to  minister  to  the  heirs  of  salvation, 
when  and  how  to  praise  Him  for  the  repentance  of 
a  sinner:  these  He  upholds  in  their  uprightness,  and 
makes  them  glad  with  the  joy  of  His  countenance. 

Among  those  spirits  too  of  the  just  now  perfected,  who 
have  fallen,  and  have  been  restored ;  have  sinned,  and 
repented ;  have  been  forgiven,  and  justified,  and  sancti- 
fied ;  have  overcome  sin  by  the  blood  of  the  Lamb,  and 
by  the  word  of  His  testimony,  and  are  now  awaiting  in 
their  unseen  but  blessed  abode  the  day  of  the  manifesta- 
tion of  the  sons  of  God ;  among  these  also — for  they, 
too,  are  still  Uving,  still  the  recipients  of  God's  bounty, 
the  objects  of  His  care — among  these  also,  from  day  to 
day  (though  they  count  not,  as  we  do,  by  days  and 
years),  God  is  ordering  all  things  by  His  never-failing 
providence  for  their  happiness  and  for  their  good. 

But  our  concern  is  with  earth ;   with  the  condition  of 
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those  who  have  fallen,  but  have  not  yet,  perfectly  at 
least,  been  restored ;  who  have  sinned,  but  who  may 
not  yet  have  been  forgiven,  and  certainly  are  not  as  yet 
perfected.  In  earth  also,  amongst  us — ^us  who  are  here 
alive  this  day — the  never-fBuling  providence  of  God  is 
ordering  aU  things ;  aU  things  that  befall  us,  aU  things 
that  affect  in  the  slightest  degree  our  inward  or  our  out- 
ward being ;  not  our  greater  and  more  important  con- 
cerns only — for  what  is  great  to  God  ?  what  have  we, 
or  what  can  happen  to  us,  which  is  not,  in  itself 
utterly  insignificant  and  trifling  when  weighed  in  the 
balance  of  infinite  greatness?  and  what  more  serious 
disparagement  can  there  be  of  the  majesty  of  God,  than 
to  speak  of  Him  as  interposing  in  some  things  upon 
earth,  because  they  are  worthy  of  such  an  interposition, 
while  He  leaves  other  things  to  chance,  or  to  man's  will, 
because  they  are  too  common  to  attract  the  notice  of  the 
high  and  lofty  One  whose  dwelling-place  is  eternity  ? 

Let  us  be  assured — ^no  less  on  the  testimony  of 
reason  than  of  Revelation — that  the  providence  of  God 
must  be  either  minute  and  universal,  or  nominal  and 
nugatory.  If  God  does  anything,  He  must  do  all 
things.  To  us  there  may  be  a  difference  in  importance 
between  the  death  of  a  man  and  the  fall  of  an  empire ; 
or,  in  our  own  case,  between  the  little  passing  occupa- 
tions of  a  common  day,  and  those  marked  and  rare 
events  which  colour  a  whole  life  and  leave  their  impress 
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on  the  memory  for  ever: — ^but  such  distinctions  are 
man's,  not  God's.  And  the  very  greatness  of  God,  the 
difference  between  Him  and  His  creatures  in  point  ol 
knowledge  and  power,  is  shown  in  nothing  more  inM- 
libly  than  in  this,  that  He  is  able  to  combine  universal 
dominion  with  particular  superintendence,  the  irresistible 
control  of  empires  and  of  worlds  with  the  most  minute 
direction  of  individual  interests,  the  tenderest  concern 
for  individual  feeling.  Either  of  these  without  the  other 
would  leave  imperfect  our  conception  of  the  majesty  of 
God.  The  combination  of  the  two  gives  a  fulness  and  a 
harmony  to  His  greatness,  which  of  itself  bespeaks  its 
truth. 

The  never-failing  providence  of  God  ordereth  all  things 
both  in  heaven  and  earth.  The  things  which  He  thus 
orders  are  all  alike  httle  in  themselves,  in  the  sight  of 
One  whom  the  heaven  of  heavens  cannot  contain,  and 
in  whose  sight  a  thousand  years  are.  but  as  yesterday. 
Yet,  by  His  tender  love  towards  man,  even  these  little 
things  are  made  great  before  Him.  What  then  does 
this  teach  us?  how  shall  we  avail  ourselves  of  the 
truth  thus  disclosed  ? 

Let  each  one  say  to  himself — it  is  not  the  language 
of  self-exaltation — God  careth  for  me.  The  Lord 
thinketh  upon  me.  Worthless  as  I  am  in  myself; 
little  as  my  happiness  or  misery  deserves  to  affect  the 
Almighty  and  ever-blessed  Creator ;  thankless  as  I  have 
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been  for  countless  meccies ;  disqualified  as  I  am  by,  sin 
for  the  service  and  for  the  presence  of  the  Most  Holy ; 
yet  it  is  true — certainly  true — that  I  am  of  value  in  the 
sight  of  God.  Of  value,  not  for  what  I  am  without 
Him>  but  for  that  of  which  He  has  made  me  capable, 
and  for  the  sake  of  Him  who  bought  me  with  His  most 
precious  blood.  It  was  not  by  chance,  but  by  the  will 
and  operation  of  God,  that  the  time  and  the  place  and 
the  circumstances  of  my  being  were  all  ordained :  it  is 
by  the  same  will,  the  same  power,  that  I  am  alive  still, 
and  here,  this  day.  God  has  been  about  my  path,  and 
about  my  bed.  The  Lord  has  been  in  this  place,  even  if 
I  knew  it  not,  or  cared  not  for  it.  The  never-failing 
providence  of  God  caused  me  to  be  sent  hither — 
has  kept  me  here — has  watched  over  me  here — ^has 
preserved  the  life  of  my  body,  from  day  to  day,  when  no 
power,  no  watchfulness,  of  mine  could  have  kept  it  for 
one  hour  from  extinction.  God  has  brought  me  to  this 
day.  God  has  given  me  a  certain  work  to  do  here ;  not 
permitted  it  only,  not  suffered  it,  but  assigned,  allotted, 
enjoined  it.  And  now  God  is  separating  us,  each  from 
the  other,  some  for  a  while,  some  finally :  His  eye  is 
upon  us  in  this  parting :  He  would  have  us  learn  some- 
thing— ^He  would  teach  us  something  by  it.  What  is 
that? 

For  each  of  us  it  is  something  distinct,  something  defi- 
nite, something  personal.     Our  age,  om-  disposition,  our 
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past,  our  future — ^all  are  diflTerent :  and  God's  providence, 
as  we  have  seen,  is  minute,  individual,  as  well  as  universal, 
in  its  operation :  therefore  God  addresses  each  of  us 
to-day,  not  in  general  language  only,  but  distinctly  and 
severally,  could  we  but  hear  His  voice.  And  we  can 
hear  it — we  shall  hear  it — ^if  only  we  will  watch  for  it, 
and  listen  to  it. 

These  changes — ^from  school  to  home,  from  home  to 
college,  or  back  to  school — ^how  trifling  are  they  in  the 
eyes  of  one  who  looks  upon  life  heedlessly !  How  ready 
would  he  be  U)  smile  at  the  mention  of  such  things  in 
this  place !  But  by  Him  with  whom  we  have  to  do, 
all  these  little  changes — ^wliich,  with  others  (not  much 
more  important  in  themselves)  in  later  life,  make  up  so 
large  a  part  of  our  threescore  years  and  ten — are  all, 
not  only  permitted,  not  only  suffered,  not  only  overruled 
for  our  good,  but  actually  ordered  and  appointed  as 
things  capable  of  subserving  higher,  even  spiritual 
interests,  capable  of  bearing  fniit  unto  life  eternal.  If 
we  can  but  succeed  in  connecting  the  thought  of  God's 
providence,  the  sight  of  God's  hand,  with  these  earthly 
changes,  how  serious,  how  awakening,  are  the  reflections 
which  they  may  suggest ! 

We  end  this  week  a  definite  period  of  school  life ;  a 
definite,  a  marked,  portion  of  oiu*  whole  life.  And  we 
heard  this  morning — in  words  which,  though  they  occur 
amidst  so  much  in  which  no  mere  man  can  or  ought  to 
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intenneddle^  are  yet  in  themselves  not  wholly  inappro- 
priate to  us — ^we  heard,  I  say,  this  morning,  what  ought 
to  be  the  testimony  of  our  consciences  on  bringing  to  a 
dose  either  one  portion,  or  the  whole,  of  our  life's 
appointed  duties  :  "  I  have  glorified  Thee  on  the  earth ; 
I  have  finished  the  work  which  Thou  gavest  me  to  do." 
Though  chiefly  as  our  Redeemer,  yet  surely  in  some 
little  degree  as  our  example  also,  did  Christ  our  Lord 
thus  speak  to  His  Father.  We  ought,  every  one  of  us, 
at  times  such  as  these  of  which  I  speak,  to  be  able  to 
say — or,  if  not  we,  yet  One  who  seeth  in  secret  ought 
to  be  able  to  say  it  of  us — ^that  we  have  finished  the 
work  which  God  gave  us  to  do.  He  gave  to  each  of 
us,  on  coming  here,  a  certain  work  to  be  done  here  for 
Him ;  a  work  which  could  only  be  done  here ;  which, 
if  not  done  here,  must  be  let  alone  for  ever ;  a  work  too 
which  might  be  done  for  Him,  and  which  He  would 
have  given,  or  has  given,  us  grace  to  do  for  Him, 
however  little,  in  its  outward  aspect,  it  might  seem  to 
be  a  religious  work  at  all. 

It  is  needless  to  tell  you,  again  and  again,  what  that 
work  is — or  has  been ;  for  with  some  of  you  (so  far  as 
it  has  been  connected  with  this  place)  it  ends  for  ever 
now.  The  work  of  self-improvement  in  its  widest 
compass ;  of  growing  in  knowledge,  both  earthly  and 
heavenly,  in  obedience,  in  kindness,  in  unselfishness,  in 
self-restraint,  in  diligence,  in  faith,  in  piuity.     The  work 
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of  setting  to  others  a  good   example ;   in  some  cases^ 
of  leading  and  even  ordering  others  in  the  right  way. 

My  brethren,  can  you  who  are  now  leaving  us 
say,  with  humility  indeed  (or  it  must  be  false) — ^with 
misgiving  indeed  (or  you  would  be  most  blind) — ^yet 
still  as  the  honest  testimony,  in  some  real  sense,  of  a 
good  conscience,  "  I  have  finished  here  the  work  which 
God  gave  me  to  do  ?  "  Can  you,  at  least,  hope  that 
God  may  declare  this  of  you  ?  that,  if  you  were  now  to 
be  taken  away  from  the  earth,  as  you  lately  saw  one  of 
your  companions  taken,  God  might  receive  you,  as  we 
trust  He  received  him,  with  that  glad  welcome,  "  Well 
done,  good  and  faithful  servant,  thou  hast  been  faithful 
in  a  very  little  ;  enter  thou  into  the  joy  of  thy  Lord  ?  " 

But  this  is  a  question  which  perhaps  we  should  not 
do  well  to  answer  now :  there  is  a  day  coming,  when  it 
must  be  met  and  answered.  Meanwhile,  let  us  at  least 
enquire  whether,  during  your  abode  here,  you  have  felt 
yourselves  to  have  a  work  to  do,  and  to  do  as  your 
Father's  business  ?  whether  in  the  occupations  of  this 
place  you  have  tried  to  see  and  to  acknowledge  such  a 
work,  assigned  to  you  by  God,  and  to  be  accounted  for 
to  God  ?  whether  in  your  friends  and  companions  here 
you  have  tried  to  recognize  Christ's  redeemed,  and  to 
aid  (instead  of  hindering)  them  in  preparing  for  Christ's 
presence  in  heaven  ?  I  do  not  ask  now,  how  far  you 
have  succeeded  in  doing  this  work  :  it  is  well  that  you 
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should  rather  be  ashamed  and  sorry  in  the  retrospect  of 
it:  but  the  other  question  you  can  and  ought  to  answer, 
whether  you  have  felt  God's  claim  to  your  service,  and 
purposed  and  sought  and  striven  by  His  help  to  satisfy 
it.  Even  this  is  a  sad  and  condemning  question  to 
many  of  us  :  we  have  not  remembered  God  in  our  daily 
life  here :  He  has  not  been  in  all  our  thoughts :  even  if 
we  sought  Him  at  stated  seasons,  in  solemn  services, 
or  in  periodical  times  of  prayer,  we  forgot  Him  too  soon 
afterwards :  the  world  was  not,  to  us,  full  of  Him : 
our  work,  our  amusements,  were  one  thing,  and  religion 
and  duty  were  another  :  and  therefore,  practically,  we 
have  not  been  doers  of  God's  work,  but  our  own ;  we 
have  been  pleasing  men,  or  pleasing  ourselves,  more 
than  God. 

If  these  thoughts  seem  to  any  of  you  gloomy  and 
discouraging,  remember  that  at  present  they  are  sent 
to  you  with  a  kind  and  gracious  object;  that  the 
providence  of  God,  which  orders  all  things  in  heaven 
and  earth,  has  placed  you  to-day  in  certain  circumstances 
— on  the  eve  of  a  serious  and  decisive  change — ^for 
this  very  purpose,  that  you  may  look  back,  and  look 
forward ;  that  you  may  cast  away  old  things,  and  make 
all  things  new;  that  you  may  start  afresh  in  life's 
journey,  with  many  long-standing  impediments  taken 
out  of  your  way,  and  with  the  renewed  assurance  that 
God's  will  is  your  salvation,  that  He  has  not  yet  cast 
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you  off,  but  is  only  waiting  to  bless  you,  more  ready  to 
hear,  than  you  to  pray.  It  is  Grod  who  now  separates 
us :  and  He  does  so  for  our  good.  He  will  go  with  us 
where  we  go — ^abide  with  us  where  we  rest :  He  will 
be  with  you  in  the  new  and  untried  scenes  of  your 
future  life,  guiding  and  strengthening  you,  if  you  will 
seek  Him,  according  to  your  need. 

Let  it  not  have  been  in  vain,  that  the  last  words  to 
which  you  were  ever  to  listen  from  this  place,  were 
an  exhortation  to  throw  yourselves  with  more  con- 
fidence, with  more  earnestness,  with  more  thankfulness, 
on  the  assurance  that  the  providence  of  God  is  never- 
failing,  and  that  it  orders  all  things  both  in  heaven  and 
earth.  If  you  will  only  remember  that  the  God  of 
Providence  is  the  God  also  of  Redemption ;  or  else  (if 
you  will)  that  the  providence  of  God  regards  not  the 
body  only,  not  this  life  only,  but  aims  yet  more  at  the 
everlasting  happiness  of  your  souls  in  a  world  in  which 
God  is  all  in  all ;  I  know  not  that  you  need  any  other 
charge  than  this,  to  make  you  safe  and  wise  and  happy. 

Recollect  that  from  the  watchful  eye  of  that  Providence 
which  orders  all  things,  we  cannot  escape  if  we  would. 
Either  in  love  and  tender  compassion,  or  else  (according 
to  those  fearful  words  of  the  Prophet)  with  fiury  poured 
out,  God  mmt  rule  over  us.  It  is  not  a  matter  of 
choice  whether  we  will  be  under  Him,  or  whether  we 
will  be  our  own  masters.    His  we  are.    "  Whither  shall 
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I  go  then  from  Thy  Spirit  ?  or  whither  shall  I  go  then 
from  Thy  presence  ?  " 

And  how  wretched  then — ^how  fearftil — to  be  at  enmity 
with  Him !  to  be  contradicting  and  struggling  with  One 
in  whom  we  live  and  move  every  day,  and  who  orders 
all  things  in  heaven  and  earth  !  How  vain !  how  hope- 
less I  how  sure  to  issue  in  disappointment  and  ruin ! 
Yet  what  less,  what  else,  are  we  doing,  who,  while  we 
know  the  judgment  of  God  against  all  sin,  are  ourselves 
living  in  it  ?  knowing  that  in  Christ  alone  is  salvation, 
that  without  Christ  we  are  lost  still,  ai'e  ourselves  trifling 
on  the  brink  of  ruin,  reftising  to  come  to  Him  that  we 
may  have  life  ?  How  shall  we  escape,  if  we  neglect  so 
great  salvation  ? 

And  on  the  other  hand,  how  happy  is  he  who  is  at 
peace  with  God  through  Jesus  Christ ;  with  that  God 
who,  with  strictest  and  simplest  truth,  is  declared  to 
order  all  things  in  heaven  and  earth !  How  sure  a  pledge 
of  the  safety  and  the  blessedness  of  those  who  receive 
and  love  His  Word ;  who  come  to  Him,  as  He  bids 
them,  through  His  Son ;  trust,  as  He  bids  them,  in  the 
help  of  His  Spirit ;  and  are  content  to  hope  in  Him 
even  against  hope,  to  wait  for  Him  though  He  seem  to 
tarry ! 


SERMON  XIV. 

A  SOUL  SAVED  FROM  DEATH. 

St.  James,  v.  19,  20. 

brethren,  if  ant  op  you  do  err  from  the  truth,  and  one  contert 
him  ;  let  him  know,  that  he  which  converteth  the  sinner 
from  the  error  of  his  wat  shall  sate  a  soul  from  death, 
and  shall  hide  a  multitude  of  sins* 

The  case  here  supposed  is  no  imaginary  one.  In  one 
of  its  parts,  it  is  of  daily  occurrence,  even  here 
amongst  us ;  it  might  be  realized  in  boili  its  parts  :  and 
the  language  in  which  it  is  described  shows  us  how 
blessed  and  how  glorious  would  be  the  consequences. 

I  say  that  in  one  of  its  parts  the  CEise  supposed  in  the 
text  does  occur  constantly  amongst  us.  "  If  any  of  you 
do  err  from  the  truth."  If  any  of  you,  that  is,  have 
wandered  from  the  way  in  which  you  should  go;  the  way 
in  which  God,  by  His  Son  Jesus  Christ,  has  taught  us 
that  He  would  have  us  to  live  and  to  die.  And,  when 
the  words  are  thus  understood,  it  is  plain  that,  while  in 
a  lower  sense  they  might  be  applied  at  some  time  or 
other  to  every  one  of  us — for  who  is  there  amongst  us 
that  has  never  wandered  from  God's  way  ?    who  is  there 
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amongst  us  who  does  not  from  time  to  time  (all  into 
sin  ?  they  are  applicable,  alas  !  to  many  of  us  in  a  wider 
and  a  more  alarming  sense.  For  are  there  not  some 
amongst  us  who  are  really  living  altogether,  or  almost 
wholly,  without  God ;  living  in  the  neglect  of  prayer,  or 
with  no  experience  of  its  meaning  and  power ;  Uving  in 
the  indulgence  of  their  own  desires,  whithersoever  they 
may  lead  them,  unchecked  by  the  fear  of  God,  by  the 
love  of  Christ  ? 

This  is,  I  am  sorry  to  think,  so  certain,  that  it  needs 
no  proof.  The  consciences  of  some,  the  memory  of 
others,  the  observation  of  all,  will  establish  its  truth 
but  too  well.  And  therefore  I  would  rather  occupy 
your  thoughts  with  the  other  part  of  the  supposition 
here  made — "  and  one  convert  him  " — "  he  which  con- 
verteth  the  sinner  from  the  error  of  his  way."  Suppose 
that  any  of  you  should  by  God's  grace  be  enabled  to 
convert  an  erring  brother ;  to  bring  back  to  God  one 
who  has  wandered  from  Him  whether  entirely  or  in 
part,  whether,  I  mean,  in  the  habitual  tenor  of  his  daily 
life,  or  for  a  time,  and  in  some  definite  way,  through  the 
power  of  a  particular  temptation.  This  is  the  case 
supposed.  My  brethren,  is  it  necessarily  an  imaginary 
case  here  ?  Is  it  quite  impossible  that  the  blessedness 
here  spoken  of  might  be  yours  ? 

So  far  from  it,  that  I  beheve  it  might  be  truly  said 
that  in  no  condition,  at  no  time  of  life,  are  there  greater 
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facilities  for  such  works  of  love,  than  those  which  are 
furnished  by  your  circumstances  here. 

Have  any  persons  in  later  life  such  opportunities  (first 
of  all)  of  knowing  the  habits  and  the  characters  of  their 
neighbours  ?  You  know,  so  much  better  than  the  most 
watchful  inspection  c-ould  enable  a  master  to  know  it, 
the  daily  conduct,  the  habits,  and  almost  the  principles, 
of  your  companions ;  you  know,  in  very  many  cases,  not 
only  whether  idleness  is  practised,  whether  bad  language 
is  used,  whether  a  loose  and  low  estimate  is  taken  of 
moral  duty,  by  one  who  is  living  amongst  you,  but 
even  if  his  prayers  are  neglected,  his  Bible  unopened, 
or  his  general  spirit  one  of  carelessness  and  irreUgion. 
Sharing  together,  as  you  do,  every  hour  of  work  and  of 
leisure — at  an  age  when  the  disguises  of  later  life  have 
not  yet  been  put  on,  and  when,  besides,  the  utmost 
possible  freedom  of  speech  is  permitted  and  sanctioned 
by  common  consent  on  every  subject — how  great  are  the 
opportunities  thus  afforded  to  the  rightminded  amongst 
you  of  speaking  to  your  companions  for  their  good  ! 

And  are  you  ignorant  of  the  extent  of  that  power 
which  is  thus  committed  to  you  ?  Do  you  not  know 
how  great  may  often  be  the  consequences  of  one 
seasonable  word  ?  Conscience  is  there :  however  disre- 
garded, it  is  not  silent ;  it  echoes  still  to  the  Law  of 
God ;  it  trembles  still  inwardly  at  God's  Word ;  and 
when  that  word  is  brought  home  to  it  by  the  voice  of 
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kindness  and  friendship,  by  the  disinterested  anxiety  of 
one  who,  caring  for  his  own  soul,  cares  for  ours  also, 
do  we  not  know  how  startling,  how  awakening,  how 
perhaps,  by  God's  grace,  abiding,  may  be  the  effect  ? 
How  many  have  had  reason  to  ascribe  an  entire  change 
of  life  and  character  to  some  such  single  admonition! 
How  has  the  faithful  friend  who  gave  it  been  astonished 
afterwards  and  humbled  by  witnessing  or  hearing  of 
its  imexpected  consequences  !  For  we  must  remember 
that  it  is  with  good,  in  this  respect,  as  with  evil. 
One  bad  habit  infects  the  whole  character.  It  diffuses 
a  sort  of  poison  through  the  whole  man,  infecting 
even  those  parts  of  the  mind  which  seemed  the 
most  remote  from  its  operation.  In  the  same  way, 
the  formation  of  one  good  habit  is  often  seen  to 
leaven  the  whole  mass.  The  effort,  the  conflict,  the 
prayer,  the  self-denial,  which  is  needed  to  overcome 
evil  in  any  one  of  its  strongholds,  reacts  upon  the  mind 
generally,  and  ends  perhaps  in  the  reconciliation  of  the 
whole  heart  to  God.  Thus  the  kind  fidelity  which  has 
pointed  out  one  sin,  may  prove,  by  God's  grace,  the 
very  conversion  of  the  sinner.  It  were  too  much, 
indeed,  to  hope — ^presumptuous  to  expect — ^that  in  every 
case  this  should  be  so ;  that  every  admonition  should  be 
rewarded  by  so  superabundant  a  recompence  :  there  are 
counteracting  influences  at  work,  which  may  disappoint 
the  fairest  promise  of  improvement;    nay,   there  are 
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wicked  spirits  dwelling  in  the  human  heart,  which  may 
even  bring  evil  out  of  good,  and  provoke  him  who  is 
thus  counselled  rather  to  resentment  than  to  amend- 
ment :  but  when  we  remember  what  is  at  stake,  the  life 
or  death  of  a  soul,  we  may  well  count  the  risk  worth 
running,  and  still  count  it  so  even  when  it  has  failed. 

How  then  is  it  that  we  are  all  so  backward  to  make 
this  effort  ?  How  is  it  that  we  all  stand  by,  and  see  our 
brother  sin,  not  yet  unto  death,  without  either  warning 
or  praying  for  him  ?  Why  is  it  that,  even  when  we 
refram  from  acquiescing  or  partaking  in  his  evU  (and 
how  much  more  often  are  we  guilty  even  of  this !)  we  at 
least  let  him  alone,  to  find  out  his  danger,  or  suffer  for 
his  sin,  as  he  best  may  P 

Sometimes  it  is  the  fear  of  being  thought  assuming, 
or  hypocritical,  which  keeps  us  silent.  "  What  am  I,  that 
I  should  presume  to  reprove  another  ?  I  have  enough 
to  do  with  my  own  faults.  My  own  words,  if  I  speak, 
will  condemn  me.  Physician,  heal  thyself."  And  this 
feeling  may  be,  in  itself,  a  just  one.  Where  it  is  not  a 
mere  cloke  for  indifference  or  timidity,  it  may  express  a 
right  and  a  reasonable  reluctance.  We  ought  to  feel  it. 
A  readiness  to  reprove  others  is  no  good  sign.  If  it 
cost  us  no  effort,  if  it  were  not  done  with  a  sincere  and 
evident  unwillingness,  if  it  were  not  done  with  an 
obvious  sense  of  our  own  utter  unworthiness  to  do  it,  it 
would  be  injurious  to  ourselves,   and  might  well  be 
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expected  to  be  worse  than  useless.  The  more  we  feel 
our  own  faults,  the  more  we  remember  the  retort  to 
which  we  are  justly  liable ;  the  more  humble,  and  there- 
fore the  more  inoflfensive,  and  the  more  eflfective,  will  be 
our  admonition  of  another.  But  this  feeling  must  not 
stop  our  mouth.  It  ought,  indeed,  to  add  another 
motive  for  vigilance  in  our  own  conduct.  It  ought  to 
make  us  fear  lest  we  should  be  judged  out  of  oiu*  own 
mouth.  But  no  sense  of  sin  and  unworthiness  is  enough 
to  justify  the  neglect  of  a  present  duty.  And  it  is  the 
Word  of  God  Himself  which  tells  us,  "  Thou  shalt  in 
any  wise  rebuke  thy  brother,  and  shalt  not  suffer  sin 
upon  him."  He  who  feels  his  own  sinftdness,  and  on 
that  account  would  gladly  refrain  from  admonishing 
another,  is  in  that  spirit  and  temper  which  is  best 
adapted  to  the  office  :  as  a  sinner,  he  can  warn  a  sinner 
of  a  danger  common  to  them  both.  No  heat  of  anger  or 
passion  will  mingle  with  his  admonition.  There  vnll  be 
no  fear  of  his  speaking  as  from  above,  to  one  over  whom 
he  claims  the  authority  of  superior  goodness :  his  will  be 
the  qualifications  of  one  who  can  have  compassion  on 
the  ignorant  and  on  them  that  are  out  of  the  way,  for 
that  he  himself  also  is  compassed  vrith  infirmity. 

But,  if  this  be  sometimes  the  motive  which  vrithholds 
the  language  of  kind  and  needful  admonition,  how  much 
more  often  is  it  one  of  a  totally  different  kind !  What 
is  it  which  causes  you  so  often,  not  only  to  be  silent 
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when  evil  words  are  uttered,  when  evil  principles  are 
avowed  before  you,  but  even  to  consent  to  them,  even 
to  make  a  mock  at  sin  ?  What  is  it  which  leads  you  to 
rise,  morning  after  morning,  in  the  same  room  with  one 
who  says  no  prayers,  and  never  even  to  remonstrate 
with  him  on  his  neglect  of  God?  My  brethren,  it  is 
because  our  hearts  are  the  abode  of  two  kindred  evils-— 
the  spirit  of  selfishness,  and  the  spirit  of  irreUgion. 

The  spirit  of  selfishness.  "  What  is  it  to  us  ?  let  him 
see  to  that/'  "  Am  I  my  brother's  keeper  ?"  Yes ;  you 
are.  Just  so  far  as  your  influence  extends  upon  him, 
so  far  you  are,  in  God's  sight,  his  keeper.  Are  you  in 
authority  over  your  companions?  Then  the  case  is 
plain.  You  are  in  a  peculiar  sense  their  keeper.  You 
are  responsible  to  God  for  leading  them  aright,  for 
helping  them  in  good,  and  making  evil  difficult.  But 
are  you  only  their  equal?  Are  you  ignorant  then  of 
the  power  which  equals  possess  over  each  other  ?  Take 
but  that  example  to  which  I  have  just  referred.  Suppose 
that  four  boys  occupy  the  same  room.  Three  of  them 
lie  down  and  rise  up  without  remembering  their  prayers. 
Will  you  say  that  it  is  as  easy  for  the  fourth  to  say  his 
— ^that  tliere  is  as  little  temptation  to  him  to  neglect 
them — as  if  his  three  fellows  set  him  a  right  example  ? 
No  ;  you  have  power,  every  one  of  you,  over  each  other ; 
a  great  power,  for  the  exercise  of  wliich  you  must  give 
account   to   God.     It  is  your  disregard  of  this — ^it  is 
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the  spirit  of  selfishness — the  notion  that  in  matters  of 
religion  you  have  only  yourself  to  regard — ^which  keeps 
you  silent  so  often,  when  one  word  of  kind  admonition 
would  be  of  inestimable  value  to  an  erring  brother. 

But  along  with  this  is  joined,  as  its  inseparable 
companion,  the  spirit  of  irreligion.  We  have  no  proper 
feeUng  on  the  subject  of  sin  and  of  duty.  We  have  so 
confused  a  notion  of  the  doctrine  of  forgiveness ;  we  put 
it  so  out  of  place  in  the  scheme  of  Revelation,  that  we 
forget  the  other  truth,  of  the  peril  and  certain  conse- 
quences of  sin,  and  trifle  with  our  own  consciences,  and 
with  those  of  others,  till  we  turn  the  grace  of  God  into 
carelessness  of  living.  If  we  felt  the  sinfulness  of  sin, 
the  worth  and  the  jeopardy  of  the  soul,  as  God  states 
them  to  us,  we  should  not  be  silent  as  we  are.  We 
should  feel  that  reverence  alike  and  humanity,  con- 
strained us  to  be  faithful ;  and  that  to  oiu*  other  sins  we 
must  not  add  that  of  indifference  to  our  brother's  blood. 

But  it  is  not  so  much  by  terror,  as  by  considerations 
of  an  opposite  kind,  that  God  pleads  with  man.  We  are 
to  think  rather  of  the  blessedness  which  we  are  missing, 
than  of  the  guilt  which  we  are  thus  incurring : — a  bless- 
edness, remember,  which  may  yet  be  ours.  "  Brethren, 
if  any  of  you  do  err  from  the  truth,  and  one  convert 
him ;  let  him  know,  that  he  which  converteth  a  sinner 
from  the  error  of  his  way  shall  save  a  soul  from  death, 
and  shall  hide  a  multitude  of  sins." 
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We  shall  save  a  soul  from  death.  If  any  of  you — and 
it  is  within  the  reach  of  the  youngest  of  you — ^by  kind 
and  faithful  counsel,  or  by  the  silent  influence  of  a  good 
example,  shall  be  the  means  of  turning  another  from  sin 
to  God ;  let  him  know  that  he  will  have  saved  a  soul 
from  death;  from  that  death  which  is  no  condition  of 
painless  extinction,  but  a  state  of  conscious,  irremediable, 
unchangeable  torment. 

Oh  that  we  could  set  this  contrast  before  us  in  its 
reality!  Can  we  really  think  with  indifierence  of  a 
dear  brother,  a  friend  closer  than  a  brother,  being 
condemned,  when  a  few  years  are  past,  to  such  a  lot 
as  this?  Yes,  my  brethren,  let  us  bring  it  home  to 
our  hearts  in  this  awful  way.  Think — for  it  has  not 
yet  become  a  thought  too  horrible  for  endurance — 
think  of  your  dearest  friend — with  all  those  qualities 
which  bind  him  to  you  so  closely — think  of  him  as 
having  lost  his  soul.  Think  what  this  would  be — ^what 
it  would  be  to  him — what  it  would  be  to  you — to  have 
him  unchangeably,  irremediably,  wretched  for  ever.  You 
shrink  with  horror  from  such  a  thought.  Yet  remember, 
if  the  Bible  be  true — ^if  God  be  true — ^that  is  what  he 
must  be,  when  a  few  years  are  past,  if  in  this  life  he  errs 
from  the  truth — ^if  he  forgets  God — ^if  he  Uves  in  any  sin. 
Would  you  not  do  anything  in  the  world  to  save  him 
from  such  an  end?  Would  you  not  forego  much  pleasure 
to  save  him  from  it  ?     Would  you  not  run  the  risk  even 
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of  displeasing  him,  even  of  estranging  him  from  you  (if 
it  were  so),  by  trjdng  to  turn  him  from  the  error  of  his 
way  ?  Would  you  not  be  overpaid  by  finding  hereafter 
that  you  had  been  so  happy  as  to  have  saved  his  soul 
from  death? 

Then  let  us  carry  this  thought  with  us  into  our 
daily  life,  into  our  ftiture  intercourse  one  with  another. 
Nothing  is  of  any  value,  when  compared  with  our 
eternal  safety.  No  sacrifice  can  be  too  great  to 
secure  this  for  ourselves,  or,  if  it  might  be  so,  for 
another.  Any  risk  is  worth  running,  for  the  chance  (if 
we  might  so  speak)  of  saving  a  soul  from  death.  No 
delight  of  present  intercourse,  no  joy  of  earthly  friend- 
ship, can  be  comparable  to  that  of  hearing  the  voice 
of  one  thus  rescued  welcoming  us  hereafter  into  the 
everlasting  habitations. 


SERMON  XV. 

THE  ABSENT  SON. 
CoLOSSiANS,  iii.  20. 

CHILDREN,  OBEY  TOUR  PARENTS  IN  ALL  THINGS  :  FOR  THIS  IS 

WELLPLEASING  UNTO  THE  LORD. 

One  remark  may  be  made  upon  this  verse,  even 
before  we  enter  closely  into  the  charge  which  it  contains. 
And  that  is,  the  great  value  of  practical  rules,  of  plain 
directions  for  our  conduct ;  the  important  place  occupied 
by  exhortation  and  precept  in  the  system  of  Christ's 
Gospel.  We  often  imagine  that,  so  far  as  the  mere 
knowledge  of  duty  is  concerned,  it  is  implanted  in 
us  by  a  sort  of  instinct,  without  need  of  explanation 
or  of  further  enforcement.  We  may  be  faithful  to  our 
knowledge,  or  unfaithful — obedient  or  disobedient — 
but  the  knowledge  itself  is  ours,  we  think,  sufficiently. 
To  a  certain  extent,  doubtless,  this  is  so.  There  is  a 
law  written  in  our  hearts — a  conscience  accusing  or 
approving — ^which  tells  us  on  many  points  our  duty  and 
our  sin,  and  must  condemn  where  it  does  not  guide  us. 
But  does  it  therefore  follow  that  this  law  needs  no 
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inculcation  and  no  elucidation  ?  Does  the  Scripture  so 
teach  us  ?  On  the  contrary,  if  it  assumes  that  the  great 
leading  features  of  our  duty  are  plain  enough  to  require 
tio  demonstration,  is  it  not  everywhere  implied  also  that 
ihey  do  need  to  be  placed  on  new  principles,  and  carried 
out  into  wider  fields  of  exercise  ?  It  is  very  true  that 
good  works  do  spring  necessarily  out  of  hving  faith ; 
that,  where  the  heart  is  right  with  God,  there  the 
conduct  will  be  right  also  :  but  this  does  not  supersede 
the  necessity  of  guiding  that  conduct  by  God's  rule,  of 
instruction  how  he  must  walk  who  would  please  God. 
Nor  is  there  indeed  any  part  of  the  Christian  Revelation 
more  likely,  by  Grod's  blessing,  to  awaken  the  slum- 
bering conscience,  to  humble  and  to  alarm  the  self- 
confident  and  the  careless,  and  thus  to  lead  jnen  to 
enquire  what  they  must  do  to  be  saved,  than  the 
occasional  expansion  before  them  of  some  long-neglected 
duty,  the  disclosure  of  some  requirement  of  God's  Law 
to  which  conscience  teUs  them  they  have  been  most 
disobedient.  Thus  it  is  that  the  Law  and  the  Gospel  of 
God  act  and  react  upon  each  other.  The  Gospel,  so  far 
from  making  void  the  Law  through  faith,  actually  (as 
St.  Paul  says)  establishes  it ;  supplying  at  once  a  motive 
for  obedience,  and  a  power  to  obey.  The  Law,  so  far 
from  making  void  the  Gospel  through  works,  actually 
establishes  the  Gospel;  for  it  shows  men  a  holiness 
which  they  cannot  attain,  a  tx)ndemnation  which  they 
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cannot  evade ;  and  thus,  by  its  very  demand  for  human 
obedience,  enhances  the  value  of  a  Divine  propitiation. 
I  am  persuaded  that  nothing  tends  more  directly  to  the 
depreciation  of  that  offer  of  salvation  which  is  made  to 
us  through  Christ  only,  than  the  exclusive  exhibition  of 
the  promised  salvation,  apart  from  those  requirements  of 
an  original  law,  from  those  inevitable  demands  of  God 
upon  the  obedience  of  His  creatiu'es,  which  are  designed 
to  stimulate  the  sense  of  need,  and  to  give  energy  to  the 
struggle  for  deUverance- 

If  then  it  is  necessary  to  dwell  often  upon  the 
commands  of  God,  in  order  both  to  remind  us  of  our 
duties,  and  to  make  us  conscious  of  our  innumerable 
shortcomings  and  sins;  where  can  we  find  one  more 
appropriate  to  this  congregation  than  that  contained  in 
the  text?  If  these  words  were  read  in  a  common 
congregation,  consisting  mainly  of  persons  grown  up  to 
man's  estate,  it  would  call  them  to  the  discharge  of  a 
duty  which  many  of  them  could  no  longer  discharge,  to 
the  remembrance  of  sins  long  past,  and  not  now  consti- 
tuting the  chief  burdens  on  their  consciences.  In  such 
a  congregation  it  might  even  happen  that  more  than 
half  of  those  present  had  already  lost  their  parents  by 
death.  If  then,  even  to  them,  there  would  be  some- 
thing, dpubtless,  very  touching  in  the  recollection  (if 
they  dwelt  upon  it)  of  the  imperfect,  if  not  altogether 
undutiful,  nature  of  their  own  obedience  in  early  days 
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to  those  so  closely  united  to  them,  and  to  whom  their 
debt  of  obligation  was  so  boundless ;  what  ought  it  to 
be,  my  brethren,  here,  to  you?  How  few,  compara- 
tively, of  those  now  before  me  have  yet  been  called  to 
follow  to  the  grave  both  of  their  parents !  How  very 
many — ^by  far  the  larger  number-^stifl  enjoy  the 
blessing  of  having  both  their  parents  spared  to  them ! 
Therefore,  when  I  read  to  you  these  words,  "  Children, 
obey  your  parents  in  all  things,"  they  do  not  yet  speak 
to  you  of  a  duty  which  it  is  too  late  to  perform ;  they 
do  not  remind  you  of  sins  of  unfaithfulness  and 
disobedience  such  as  admit  of  no  remedy  and  no 
reparation :  on  the  contrary,  where  they  condemn,  it  is 
only  to  awaken  you  to  a  sorrow  not  fruitless,  but  most 
salutary;  to  arouse  you  to  more  earnest  efforts  so  to 
behave  hereafter  towards  your  best  earthly  friends — 
towards  those  to  whom  you  know  yourselves  to  owe 
everything — As  that,  when  your  turn  comes,  and  you 
also  have  to  lay  in  their  graves  those  who  are  now  so 
inseparably  bound  to  you,  you  may  do  so  without  the 
bitter  remorse  of  entire  self-condemnation,  with  some- 
thing of  that  comfort  which  springs  from  the  assurance 
that  a  debt  which  could  not  be  paid  has  at  least  been 
requited  with  gratitude. 

Let  us  ask,  then,  what  is  the  nature,  what  the  degree, 
of  that  obedience  which  the  text  claims  for  parents. 
"  Children,  obey  your  parents  in  all  things." 
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!•  To  begin  with  the  very  lowest  kind  of  obedience. 
You  are  required  by  your  duty  to  God  to  obey  the 
express  conunands  of  your  parents,  even  when  they 
contradict  your  own  inclinations.  If  they  say,  "  Do 
this,"  you  must  do  it.  If  they  forbid  you  to  do  this, 
you  must  avoid  it.  A  plain  and  obvious  rule ;  one  which 
ought  not  to  need  mentioning.  But  does  it  not  need 
mentioning  ?  Is  there  no  such  thing  amongst  you  as 
direct  disobedience  to  the  plain  commands  of  your 
parents  ?  Have  you  never  known  what  it  is  to  rebel 
in  heart  against  them  as  unreasonable,  arbitrary,  and 
ignorant  commands,  denying  you  what  you  had  a  right  to 
enjoy,  requiring  what  you  were  not  bound  to  perform  ? 
Have  you  never  known  what  it  was  to  consider  on  some 
occasion  the  question  of  obedience,  to  weigh  the  neces- 
sity of  it,  perhaps  to  decide  against  it  (especially  if  it 
could  be  done  unobserved),  at  aQ  events,  to  obey 
grudgingly,  with  visible  ill-temper,  imperfectly,  or  too 
late? 

2.  But  God  requires  more  of  a  son  than  obedience  to 
his  parents*  commands,  even  though  that  obedience  be 
never  so  prompt,  cheerful,  or  thorough.  He  requires 
also  the  saipe  regard  to  their  wishes  which  He  claims 
for  their  commands.  For  it  is  the  spirit  at  which  God 
looks ;  and  what  is  the  spirit  of  that  obedience  which 
attends  to  positive  orders,  but  neglects  a  known  wish? 
You  all  know  that,  besides  those  thiAgs  which  parents 
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require  of  their  sons  as  matters  of  importance — ^things 
which  can  only  be  disregarded  by  a  positive  breach  of 
their  commands — ^there  are  others  which  they  may  be 
too  wise  or  too  indulgent  to  insist  upon  as  necessary, 
but  on  which  yet  they  have  an  opinion,  a  decided 
opinion,  which  they  would  gladly  see  respected  and 
followed  by  their  children.  There  may  be  some  sorts  of 
amusement  of  which  they  disapprove  without  forbidding 
them ;  some  places  or  companies  in  which  they  dislike 
their  children  being  foimd,  though  not  so' strongly  as  to 
make  it  a  matter  of  conscience  to  prohibit  them. 
Perhaps  the  point  may  be  more  trifling  than  this :  it 
may  be  little  more  than  a  matter  of  taste  :  some  habit, 
not  in  itself  wrong,,  but  at  least  imnecessary  and 
acquired,  may  be  disagreeable  to  them  and  offensive : 
it  is  known  that  it  costs  them  an  effort,  an  exertion  of 
self-denial,  to  refrain  from  forbidding  it :  but  they 
forbear.  Now  in  aQ  these  cases  what  does  God  pre- 
scribe as  the  duty  of  a  good  son?  The  question  is 
answered  in  the  asking.  Once  bring  the  matter  into 
God's  presence ;  name  His  name  in  connection  with  it ; 
and  the  doubt  is  at  an  end.  Obey  yoiu*  parents.  He 
says,  in  all*  things.  And  more  than  this :  Honour  thy 
father  and  mother.  If  the  command  to  obey  be  here  of 
doubtful  application,  surely  that  which  prescribes  honour 
is  not  so. 

3.  We  proceed  a  step  higher.      Thus  far  I  have 
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spoken  of  the  duty  of  a  son  under  his  father's  eye ;  of 
such  obedience  as  is  rendered,  whether  to  commands  or 
to  wishes,  at  home/  in  his  parent's  house.  But  God's 
Law  is  not  thus  bounded.  His  eye,  as  it  is  on  the 
heart,  on  the  principle,  the  motive  of  obedience,  so  also 
is  it  everywhere  upon  us,  requiring  not  what  He  calls 
eyeservice,  but  the  service  of  one  who  is  the  same  in 
sight  and  out  of  sight,  under  observation,  or  far  re- 
moved from  it.  The  rule  to  obey  your  parents  in  all 
things  applies,  I  need  not  say,  in  absence.  Their 
conmiands,  their  wishes,  have  reference  to  your  good. 
It  is  not  only  that  they  dislike  seeing  you  do  wrong  or 
do  foohshly ;  they  dislike  the  fact  of  your  doing  so,  even 
though  their  eyes  or  ears  should  never  be  grieved  by 
witnessing  it.  Therefore  your  obedience  is  just  as 
necessary  here  as  at  home.  Whatever  they  forbid 
there,  you  are  bound  to  abstain  from  here.  Whatever 
they  dislike  there,  you  will,  if  the  spirit  of  obedience,  the 
Spirit  of  Christ,  be  in  you,  refrain  from  here  also.  But 
this  I  have  called  a  higher  step  in  obedience.  It  is  so. 
Faith  is  called  into  exercise — that  faith  which  has  for  its 
object  things  not  seen.  Here  you  might  break  many  of 
your  parents'  conmaands  without  their  ever  knowing  it : 
instead  of  considering,  therefore,  what  they  will  say  of 
your  act,  you  have  to  ask  yourselves  what  they  would 
say :  and  to  do  this,  when  the  temptation  is  upon  you, 
the  desire  strong,  the  opportunity  given,  is  an  exercise  of 
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liigh  principle  much  beyond  the  other.  Still  a  good  son 
will  make  the  effort,  and  by  God's  help  he  will  succeed. 
Is  he  strongly  tempted  at  school  to  live  in  bad  company, 
to  acquiesce  in  what  is  wrong,  to  incur  debt,  to  be  a 
party  to  sin  ?  He  will  remember  that,  besides  his  duty 
to  God,  and  as  a  help  to  him  in  remembering  it,  he  has 
ia  duty  also  to  his  absent  parents,  who  have  warned  him 
against  these  things,  and  who,  though  they  may  never 
know  of  his  faults,  or  not  till  long  after,  and  by  some 
accidental  discovery,  would  be  pained  by  them  if  they 
did,  and  are  disobeyed  by  them  whether  they  know  it  or 
not.  He  not  only  practises  his  first  and  plainest  duty, 
to  obey  an  express  command  when  it  is  just  laid  upon 
him ;  and  his  second  and  higher  duty,  to  fall  in  cheer- 
fully with  his  parents*  wishes  while  he  is  in  their  sight ; 
he  obeys  also  in  absence,  when  neither  his  obedience 
nor  his  disobedience  may  seem  to  be  anything  to  them  ; 
and  his  reward  is  the  testimony  of  his  conscience^  and 
the  approbation  of  God.  This,  the  text  says,  this  is 
wellpleasing  unto  the  Lord. 

4.  I  add  one  point  more.  As  obedience  in  absence 
is  a  higher  (though  equally  indispensable)  kind  of 
obedience  than  that  which  is  rendered  in  their  sight,  so 
obedience  to  principles  is  a  higher  form  of  obedience 
than  that  which  is  rendered  to  an  express  rule.  Let 
me  explain  this.  If  a  son,  far  removed  from  his  parents, 
checks  himself  by  the  remembrance  of  their  wishes 
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when  he  is  inclined  to  run  into  debt,  this  is  an  act  of 
obedience  to  a  definite  and  express  rule  of  duty.  But 
if^  at  school,  he  bears  daily  in  mind  the  general  purposes 
for  which  his  parents  sent  him  here ;  remembers  that 
their  object  was  that  he  might  become  a  well-educated 
man,  in  the  highest  sense  of  those  words,  including  both 
moral  and  intellectual  excellence ;  and  if,  consequently, 
he  makes  a  regular  and  well-sustained  eflFort  every  day 
to  answer  this  object,  by  overcoming  the  indolence 
which  would  tempt  him  to  neglect  his  work,  by 
trampling  under  foot  those  low  and  fooUsh  maxims  which 
would  represent  diligence  as  unmanly  and  obedience  as 
mean-spirited,  as  well  as  by  refusing  the  society  of  the 
bad,  and  taking  all  pains  to  advance  his  highest  good 
by  prayer  and  communion  with  God ;  if  this,  I  say,  be 
the  daily  aim  of  one  of  you,  and  this  in  some  measure 
(as  it  will  be)  his  daily  attainment ;  he  is  rendering  to 
his  parents  the  very  highest  kind  of  obedience — 
obedience  not  in  absence  only,  but  also  to  general  prin- 
ciples rather  than  to  fixed  rules ;  he  is  obeying  them  "in 
the  Lord  "  (as  is  elsewhere  said),  that  is,  as  a  Christian, 
as  one  who  recognizes  a  yet  higher  claim,  a  yet  higher 
relationship,  even  than  theirs — the  love  of  God,  the 
grace  of  Christ,  the  communion  of  the  Holy  Spirit: 
let  him  take  comfort  from  the  thought  that  his  obe- 
dience, which  is  the  joy  and  the  comfort  of  his  absent 
and  perhaps  distant  home   on  earthy  the  joy  of  their 
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hearts  to  wliom  he  owes  his  being,  is  not  unnoticed 
in  a  home  yet  more  distant,  his  home  and  theirs,  a 
home  in  which  One  day  he  and  they  will  meet  to  part  no 
more ;  for  thus  it  is  written,  that  he  who  obeys  his 
parents  in  all  things,  and  obeys  them  in  the  Lord,  is 
himself  wellpleasing  to  that  Lord,  accepted  by  a 
Fathei*  in  Heaven. 

Hasty  and  imperfect  as  this  sketch  of  the  subject 
has  been,  it  may,  by  God's  blessing,  suggest  to  you 
some  useful  thoughts.  I  trust  that  sonie  of  you,  who 
may  have  been  satisfied  hitherto  with  rendering  (and 
even  that  imperfectly)  the  first  kind  of  obedience  on 
which  I  have  dwelt,  will  be  encouraged  to  aim  at  a  far 
higher  object ;  to  estimate  far  more  highly  than  before 
the  blessing  which  God  has  given  you  in  your  earthly 
parents;  to  feel  how,  just  in  proportion  as  they  are 
anxious  for  your  highest  good,  and  consequently  watcMul 
in  their  observation  of  you,  and  minute,  oi:  even  strict, 
in  their  requirements,  they  are  in  rediity  the  more 
valuable  to  you  in  relation  to  your  heavenly  training : 
they  are  to  you  at  present,  in  many  respects,  in  the 
place  of  God ;  He  speaks  to  you  by  them ;  your  obe- 
dience to  them  He  accepts  as  rendered  to  Himself,  and 
He  will  repay  it  tenfold  into  your  bosom.  For  this, 
remeiliber,  "is  the  first  commandment  with  promise." 

Endeavouring,  then,  to  fnlfil  this  duty  far  more 
perfectly,  you  will  exert  yourselves  (if  you  are  permitted 
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again  to  return  to  them)  to  obey,  not  their  commands 
only,  but  their  wishes,  even  when  those  wishes  most  con- 
tradict your  own,  even  when  they  seem  to  you  the  least 
necessary,  the  least  important.  Any  taste,  any  habit  of 
self-indulgence,  which  you  may  have  acquired,  and  which 
you  know  them  to  dislike,  you  will  exert  yourselves 
with  all  readiness  to  shake  off,  to  cast  away.  And  in 
the  meantime,  while  you  are  not  with  them,  you  wiU  be 
endeavouring  to  learn  that  yet  higher  virtue— obedience 
in  absence.  You  wiU  set  their  wishes  before  you  eveiy 
day  as  your  greatest  earthly  aid  in  God's  service,  your 
greatest  earthly  safeguard  in  this  your  world  of 
trial.  You  will  never  laugh  at  those  unnatural  names, 
those  unfeeling  notions,  by  which  in  our  generation 
the  relation  of  a  son  to  his  father  is  so  often  degraded 
and  disguised.  You  wiU  try  to  reUeve  theu*  reasonable 
anxiety  about  you,  by  writing  to  them  often,  fully, 
tenderly.  Above  all,  you  will  cultivate  the  recollection 
of  the  great  purposes  for  which  you  have  been  sent 
hither;  the  education  of  your  minds  for  this  life,  of 
your  souls  for  heaven.  Whatever  influences  surround 
you  here,  you  will  cherish,  or  you  will  repel,  according 
as  they  promote  or  impede  your  progress  in  this  twofold 
pursuit. 

Nor  need  you  fear  lest  your  obedience  to  an 
earthly  father  should  be  at  variance  with  your  duty  to  a 
heavenly.     For,  in  order  to  obey  your  parents  in  all 
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things,  you  will  find  it  necessary  to  obey  them  in  the 
Lord.  No  power  but  that  of  prayer,  of  faith,  of  the 
Spirit  of  God,  can  ever  enable  you  to  render  even  to  an 
earthly  parent  that  kind  of  obedience  to  which  God  bids 
you  to  aspire.  "  My  son,  keep  thy  father's  command- 
ment, and  forsake  not  the  law  of  thy  mother :  bind  them 
continually  upon  thine  heart,  and  tie  them  about  thy 
neck.  When  thou  goest,  it  shall  lead  thee ;  when  thou 
sleepest,  it  shall  keep  thee ;  and  when  thou  awakest,  it 
shall  talk  with  thee." 
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2  Corinthians,  viii.  10. 

AND   HEREIN    I   GIYE   MY   ADYICE. 

"  I  SPEAK  not  by  commandment,"  he  has  just  said ; 
"  I  give  my  advice."  The  subject  on  which  he  thus 
speaks  is  that  of  aknsgiving;  and  that,  not  in  general, 
but  with  reference  to  a  particular  act :  so  speaking  of 
it,  he  did  not  use  the  language  of  authority,  but  that  of 
persuasion  and  counsel  only.  On  a  totally  diflferent 
subject,  he  uses  elsewhere  the  same  tone,  saying,  "  I 
have  (on  this  point)  no  commandment  from  the  Lord ; 
yet  I  give  my  judgment" — ^my  advice,  as  the  same  word 
is  translated  in  the  text — "  as  one  that  hath  obtained 
mercy  of  the  Lord  to  be  faithful." 

Such  expressions,  from  the  pen  of  an  Apostle,  suggest 
some  useful  thoughts,  and,  to  those  who  are  entrusted 
with  the  office  of  teaching,  some  important  rules  for 
their  own  guidance. 

One   who  so  carefully  disclaims  on   some  occasions 
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the  right  to  command — so  expressly  disavows  on  some 
subjects  the  authority  of  direct  inspiration — ^may  well 
be  listened  to  when,  at  other  times  and  on  other  sub- 
jects, he  asserts  that  authority  to  the  full.     Who  ever 
heard  of  a  fahe  Apostle  cautioning  his  hearers  against 
ascribing  too  much  weight  to  his  directions  ?    discrimi- 
nating between  his  advice  as  a  man  and  his  authority 
as  an  Apostle  ?     Would  he  not  rather  avail  himself  of 
his  high  pretensions,  to  obtrude  authoritative  instructions 
upon  his  hearers,  on  points  even  of  minor  or  trifling 
moment  ?     Would  he  not  rather  be  found  attempting 
to  regulate  their  conduct,  or  to  lay  burdens  upon  their 
consciences,  on  matters  in  themselves  indifferent,  than 
to  foster  a  sense  of  their  individual  responsibility,  by 
encouraging  them  on   all  indifferent    or  non-essential 
points  to  think,  and  to  judge,  and  to  act  for  them- 
selves ?     When  therefore  we  find  St.  Paul  pursuing  a 
course  so  utterly  different;    when  we  hear  him  say, 
"  On  this  point  I  have  received  no  commandment  from 
the  Lord — I  give  my  advice ;  "  or,  "  To  the  rest  speak 
I,  not  the  Lord ;  "  ought  not  this,  apart  from  any  other 
consideration,  to  give  great  weight  to  what  he  does 
profess  to  speak  by  a  higher  authority  than  his  own? 
to  show  us  that,  if  an  enthusiast,  he  was  at  least  no 
impostor  ?    if  mistaken,  at  least  sincere  in  asserting  his 
Divine  commission?     While,  on  the  other  hand,  the 
mere  fact  of  his  being  able  thus  to  discriminate  between 
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the  voice  of  God  and  the  dictates  of  his  own  judgment, 
between  the  message  received  and  the  opinion  fonned, 
indicates  of  itself  a  cahnness  of  mind  and  a  clearness  of 
understanding  most  unlike  the  heat  and  impetuosity  of 
a  self-deluding  enthusiast,  and  excludes  scarcely  less 
decisively  the  suspicion  of  fanaticism  than  the  other  the 
charge  of  insincerity  or  imposture. 

And  therefore  it  turns  to  him  for  a  testimony.  If  by 
such  considerations  we  can  thus  exclude  from  our  esti- 
mate of  St.  Paul's  character  all  suspicion  of  imposture 
on  the  one  hand,  and  of  fanaticism  on  the  other ;  if  we 
see  him  seeking  rather  to  limit  than  to  extend  his  claim 
to  the  respect  and  obedience  of  his  hearers ;  if  we  find 
that  he  was.both  calm  enough  to  distinguish,  and  honest 
enough  to  wish  them  to  distinguish,  between  what 
he  said  as  a  man  and  what  he  said  as  an  Apostle; 
this  surely  should  increase  the  feeling  of  ready  and 
reverent  faith  with  which  we  receive  his  teaching,  when 
he  says,  as  elsewhere,  "  This  I  have  received  of  the 
Lord,"  "  We  have  the  mind  of  Christ,*'  "  I  went  up  by 
revelation,"  "  I  saw  Him  saying  unto  me.'*  And  let  us 
remember,  too,  that,  if  St.  Paul  was  no  impostor,  and  no 
fanatic,  then  the  Gospel  also  is  true,  is  of  God,  and  will 
judge  us  at  the  last  day. 

The  same  words  illustrate  also  another  difficult  but 
most  important  subject,  that  of  the  nature  of  Inspiration. 
I  speak  now  not  of  the  inspiration  of  a  book,  but  of  the 
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inspiration  of  a  man.  And  I  would  remark  that  the 
words  before  us  seem  to  set  in  a  very  strong  light  the 
directness  of  those  Divine  conununications  which  qualified 
an  Apostle  for  his  work,  and  the  deamess  of  that  self- 
consciousness  by  which  he  was  himself  assured  of  their 
origin.  He  to  whom  these  communications  came  was 
able  to  distinguish  them  at  once  from  all  information 
derived  from  any  other  source,  and  even  from  the 
suggestions  of  his  own  imagination,  reason,  or  conscience. 
Not  only  could  he  distinctly  perceive  the  difference 
between  the  conditions  of  his  knowledge  before  and 
after  God  thus  spoke  to  him,  but  even  (after  this  illu- 
mination from  above)  between  what  God  expressly 
taught  him  and  the  inferences  which  he  drew  for  him- 
self from  that  teaching.  Of  the  latter  he  says,  I  have 
received  no  commandment  on  this  point,  but  I  give  my 
judgment  as  one  that  hath  obtained  mercy  of  the  Lord 
to  be  faithful.  Of  the  former— of  the  Gospel  itself,  for 
instance — ^he  says,  "  I  neither  received  it  of  man,  neither 
was  I  taught  it,  but  by  the  revelation  of  Jesus  Christ." 
Nor  yet  of  the  Gospel  only,  in  its  great  leading  {iacts, 
past  or  friture :  far  more  than  this :  of  separate  points 
of  doctrine,  of  separate  directions  for  conduct,  of  separate 
ordinances  of  worship,  the  same  thing  is  no  less  expressly 
asserted.  For  example,  "  I  have  received  of  the  Lord 
that  which  also  I  deUvered  unto  you,  that  the  Lord 
Jesus,  the  same  night  on  which  He  was  betrayed" — 
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and  there  follows  a  description  of  the  institution  of 
the  Lord's  Supper.  Such  was  the  distinctness,  such 
the  self-proving  certainty,  of  that  inspiration,  of  that 
revelation,  by  which  God  spoke  to  the  first  Apostles  and 
Evangelists  of  His  Son.  They  could  no  more  doubt 
or  mistake  the  source  from  which  it  reached  them,  than 
the  evidence  of  their  own  senses,  or  the  identity  of  their 
own  being.  So  that  in  writing  at  one  time,  and  with 
reference  to  one  subject,  they  could  say  of  one  of  its 
parts,  "  This  I  command,  yet  not  I,  but  the  Lord  ; " 
of  another,  "  But  to  the  rest  speak  I,  not  the  Lord." 

But  it  is  rather  to  a  different  inference  from  the 
words  of  the  text  that  I  desired  to  call  your  attention. 
They  seem  to  suggest  a  true  and  important  distinction, 
to  which  a  minister  of  Christ's  Gospel  does  well  to  rive 
heed.  He  cannot  indeed  distinguish,  as  St.  Paul  could, 
between  that  which  he  teaches  by  direct  and  personal 
inspiration,  and  the  inferences  which  he  draws  from 
this  by  the  aid  of  his  own  judgment.  But  may  he  not 
do  well  to  remember  that  even  he  has  to  discharge, 
according  to  the  occasion  and  the  subject,  a  twofold 
office — that  of  an  authoritative  teacher,  and  that  of  a 
human  adviser  ?  To  the  former  belong  all  those  things 
which  form  the  subject  of  God's  express  revelations  to 
His  creatures;  His  wrath  against  sin,  His  atonement 
for  it.  His  forgiveness  of  the  penitent  and  the  believ- 
ing, the  future  resurrection,   the  final  judgment,  the 
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eternal  state.  These  things,  in  aU  their  fdness,  the 
Christian  minister  teaches  with  authority.  Not  I  (he 
may  say  of  these),  but  the  Lord.  Even  on  these  sub- 
jects he  ought  to  speak  with  the  humiUty  of  one  who 
knows  that  they  apply  to  him  as  much  as  to  any  of  Im 
hearers  ;  that  this  wrath  he  deserves,  this  atonement  he 
needs,  in  this  forgiveness  he  must  trust,  in  this  resur- 
rection, and  judgment,  and  eternal  world,  he  too  has  his 
awful  part  assigned.  But  it  is  otherwise  when  he  takes 
but  one  step  from  Gk)d's  express  revelations.  And  this 
he  must  do.  The  particular  condition  and  wants  of 
his  congregation  make  it  needful  that  he  should  do  so 
perpetually.  He  must,  from  time  to  time,  speak  plainly 
and  minutely  to  his  hearers  on  points  on  which  the 
language  of  the  Word  of  God  is  general,  if  not  silent. 
He  must  do  this,  if  he  would  not  be  reckoned  hereafter 
amongst  those  shepherds  of  Israel  who  had  neither 
strengthened :  the  diseased,  nor  healed  that  which  was 
sick,  nor  bound  up  that  which  was  broken,  nor  brought 
again  that  which  was  driven  away,  nor  sought  that 
which  was  lost.  He  must  speak:  but  let  him  take 
heed  how  he  speaks.  Let  him  not  claim  for  his  words 
the  infedlibility  of  God's  oracle.  Let  him  say,  It  is  I 
who  speak  this,  not  the  Lord.  I  give  my  advice ;  and 
I  Aqpe  also  that  I  have  the  Spirit  of  God. 
.  Let  no  one  imagine  that,  in  so  doing,  he  descends 
from  a  vantage-ground,  and  risks  the  disdain    of  his 
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hearers.  On  the  contrary,  it  is  here,  if  anywhere,  that 
the  efficacy  of  the  Gospel  ministry  is  seen  with  a  peculiar 
advantage.  On  other  points— on  those  on  which  God 
has  expressly  spoken — the  reading  of  His  Word,  cer- 
tainly the  mere  exposition  of  His  Word,  might  answer 
every  purpose.  But  the  wisdom  and  the  tenderness  of 
God  in  making  provision  for  the  necessities  of  His 
Church  is  seen  most  conspicuously  in  setting  man  to 
plead  with  man ;  to  give  them  his  advice,  to  tell  them 
his  judgment,  as  one  of  themselves ;  to  offer  counsel  as 
to  men  who  are  in  like  difficulties,  in  like  sufferings,  in 
like  sorrows,  with  himself;  to  speak  to  them  as  a 
friend,  and  do  to  them  (in  this  point  as  in  others)  as  he 
would  be  done  by. 

.  A  high  and  glorious  office !  high  in  its  lowliness  1 
glorious  from  its  humility  I  No  assumption,  no  self- 
exaltation,  no  claim  to  superior  holiness  or  superior 
wisdom,  is  needed  to  discharge  this  office  :  these  things 
would  but  mar,  would  but  destroy  its  efficacy :  the  tone 
which  befits  its  exercise  is  that  of  the  Apostle  in  the 
text,  "  Herein  I  give  my  advice." 

Let  me  illustrate  this  by  an  example.  I  have  been 
concerned  to  hear  how  negligent  some  of  you  have 
become  of  this  holy  day.  Sunday  has  been  spent  by 
some  of  you  in  doing  your  conunon  week-day  work. 
By  others,  in  reading  newspapers  or  works  of  fiction. 
By  others — a  far  larger  number  —  in   total  idleness ; 
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not,  indeed,  in  the  positive  profanation  of  the  day  which 
is  implied  in  the  former  cases,  but  in  that  utter  waste 
of  it  which  He  who  charges  us  to  "  redeem  the  time  '* 
must  look  upon  with  the  greatest  disapprobation  and 
displeasure. 

Now  who  will  say  that  such  points  as  these  are 
unfit  to  be  mentioned  in  this  place  P  No  place  surely 
can  be  so  fit  for  their  consideration  as  one  appropriated 
to  doctrine,  to  reproof,  to  correction,  to  instruction  in 
righteousness.  And  we  may  well  hope  that  by  speak- 
ing plainly  on  such  matters  of  common  life  and  conduct^ 
that  most  injurious  impression  of  the  unreality  of 
reUgion,  which  is  so  widely  spread  and  so  difficult  to 
eradicate,  may  be  removed  from  some  of  your  minds 
while  you  are  still  young,  to  the  infinite  advantage  of 
your  future  worship. 

But  are  not  these  points  precisely  of  that  kind  to 
which  the  caution  I  have  mentioned  is  applicable  ?  It 
is  true  that  the  general  sanctity  of  the  Sunday  rests  not 
on  human  authority.  Differences  of  opinion  there  may 
be,  and  there  are,  as  to  the  precise  sense  in  which  it 
depends  upon  a  commandment  of  God.  But  if  any  one 
should  say  that  the  Christian  Sunday  is  not  an  ordinance 
of  God  at  all — that  we  have  na  warrant  for  believing  it 
to  be  His  will,  His  known  and  positive  will  that  we 
should  obey  it— I  could  not  hesitate  to  regard  that  man 
as  no  less  deaf  to  his  Master's  voice,  than  blind  to  the 
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interests  of  his  fellow-creatures.  *  Thus  far— in  clainiing 
for  the  Christian  Sunday  a  sanctity  not  from  beneath, 
t)ut  from  above— thus  far,  we  may  safely  say,  not  man 
spoaks,  but  the  Lord. 

But  where,  in  God's  Word,  shall  we  find  any  minute 
find  certain  instructions  as  to  the  precise  method  in 
which  a  Christian  should  spend  his  holy  day  P  as  to  the 
exact  point  at  which  Christian  liberty  ends,  and  worldly 
licence  begins  ?  Who  shall  venture,  after  a  very  few 
and  most  elementary  principles,  to  say,  as  with  the 
jftuthority  of  God,  This  is  right  to-day,  and  that 
wrong?  this  occupation,  this  word,  this  thought,  is 
suitable  to  the  Sunday,  and  that  a  profanation  of  it  ? 
Here,  therefore  is  precisely  the  opportunity  for  the 
exercise  of  that  department  of  the  Christian  ministry  on 
which  I  have  dwelt.  **  Herein  I  give  my  advice."  I 
have  no  express  conunandment,  no  detailed  revelation, 
on  this  subject  from  the  Lord ;  but,  as  your  friend,,  as 
your  adviser,  as  your  counsellor,  as  one  to  whom  your 
welfare  is  dear,  as  one  to  whom  the  application  (as  well 
as  the  exposition)  of  God's  Word  is  entrusted,  as  one 
who,  in  watching  for  your  souls,  must  give  account, — in 
this  character,  in  tlus  spirit,  I  will  give  you  my  advice ; 
and  judge  ye  what  I  say. 

The  question  is  often  asked,  Is  it  wrong  to  do  this 
or  that  on  the  Sunday?  And  there  are  those  who 
undertake  to  answer  such  questions  in   detail.     Such 
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and  such  books,  definitely — such  and  such  ways  of 
spending  the  time,  definitely — are  right  in  themselves, 
pr  wrong  in  themselves,  on  that  day.  He  who  has  read 
the  one,  or  done  the  one,  and  proscribed  and  discarded 
the  other,  has  spent  the  day  properly  :  he  who  has  done 
the  contrary,  has  broken  the  Sabbath. 

My  brethren.  aU  this,  if  this  be  aU,  begins  where  it 
should  end,  and  ends  where  it  should  begin.  Let  me 
beseech  you,  each  one  of  you,  to  form  more  satisfactory, 
more  thorough  notions  of  the  day  which  we  are  now 
keeping ;  to  entertain  far  higher,  far  happier,  far  truer 
thoughts  regarding  it.  If  you  would  begin  your 
enquiries  at  this  point ;  if  you  would  consider  Sunday 
as  your  Father's  gift  to  you — speaking  comprehensively 
and  yet  soberly.  His  best  earthly  gift  to  you ;  if  you 
would  remember  that,  by  no  effort  of  yours,  God  has 
secured  to  you,  in  this  country,  the  possession  of  one 
day  in  seven,  as  the  greatest  conceivable  help  to  you  in 
your  way  to  an  eternal  home ;  if  you  would  thus  look 
upon  Sunday,  not  as  a  day  taken  from  you,  but  in  a 
peculiar  sense  given  to  you ;  how  ready,  how  cheerful, 
would  be  your  acceptance  of  it  as  a  mark  of  tenderest 
love !  how  different  would  be  your  estimate  of  things  fit 
to  be  done,  or  necessarily  to  be  left  undone,  upon  it  I 
And  when  once  the  right  principle  of  its  observance  was 
established  in  your  mind,  when  once  the  right  feeling 
towards  it  was  awakened  in  your  heart,  how  simple,  how 
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unembarrassing,  would  soon  become  all  those  questions 
of  detail  in  which  we  now  find  such  perplexity ! 

On  this  day  Jesus  Christ,  your  only  hope  and  refuge, 
rose  from  His  grave  after  dying  for  your  sins.  To  this 
day  He  has  given  in  consequence  His  peculiar  blessing. 
On  it,  after  His  resurrection.  He  twice  appeared  to  His 
disciples,  rejoicing  their  hearts  by  His  manifested  pre- 
sence, giving  them  His  peace,  breathing  on  them  His 
Spirit.  They  caught  from  these  intimations,  or  received 
by  a  more  express  revelation.  His  purpose  that  a 
Sabbath  of  austerity  and  of  abstinence  should  be  ex* 
changed  for  one  of  joyful  commemoration,  of  bright 
anticipation,  of  present  heavenly  communion.  Before 
the  last  of  the  Apostles  was  called  to  his  reward,  he  was 
able  to  speak  of  this  day  by  a  name  implying  at  once 
the  sanctity  of  its  character  and  the  universality  of  its 
observance :  "  I  was  in  the  Spirit  on  the  Lord's  Day." 

And  shall  we,  a  later  but  certainly  not  a  holier 
generation,  despise  and  tread  underfoot  a  gift  so 
precious  ?  Shall  we  thanklessly  weigh  and  measure  the 
amount  of  observance  by  which  we  may  avoid  condem- 
nation in  the  use  of  it?  Shall  we  either  count  it  a 
weekly  burden — a  deprivation  of  one-seventh  part  of 
life's  legitimate  enjoyments— or  else  turn  it  from  a  day 
of  heavenly,  into  one  of  earthly  pleasure ;  and,  because 
we  dare  not  openly  secularize  it,  presume  to  nullify  it 
altogether  ? 
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My  brethren,  be  wiser :  wiser  as  to  your  own  good, 
wiser  as  to  your  own  happiness.  Be  assured  that  a 
wasted  Sunday  is  the  precursor  of  a  sinful  or  an 
unhappy  week.  Be  assured,  on  the  other  hand,  that 
He  whose  gift  it  is — a  gift  of  love  unspeakable,  even  of 
that  love  which  laid  down  Ufe  for  us — ^will  make  it  a 
happy  day,  as  well  as  a  profitable  day,  to  all  who  accept 
it  as  His  gift,  and  use  it  for  the  purpose  of  growing  in 
the  knowledge  and  the  love  of  its  Giver.. 

I  have  said — ^and  it  is  most  true — ^that,  if  you  only 

felt  the  meaning  and  the  principle  of  the  day,  the  proper 
use  of  it  would  follow  as  of  course.  And  until  you  do 
the  one,  ho  minute  rules  for  the  other  could  be  of  much 
avail.  To  observe  the  day  as  one  of  Jewish  austerity, 
would  be  to  miss  its  blessing.  Whereas,  if  your  desire 
was  to  love  it,  and  to  accept  it  as  a  mark  of  your 
Saviour^s  love,  you  would  easily  be  able  to  discover  for 
yourselves  what  sort  of  occupations  best  suited  it  for 
you ;  where  cheerfulness  became  licence,  where  strict- 
ness became  bondage.  But  of  this  we  may  be  quite 
sure — that  no  one  who  felt  towards  it  as  he  ought,  could 
possibly  be  found  using  it  as  a  common  day :  the 
thought  of  working  upon  it  (whatever  the  temptation) 
would  be  repelled  at  once  as  a  profanation :  the  desire 
for  worldly  reading  of  an  amusmg  kind  would  vanish 
before  the  greater  pleasure  of  drinking  largely  on  that 
day  of  the  water  of  life,  of  the  presence  and  of  the 
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Spirit  of  Christ,  of  communing  with  an  unseen  Triend, 
of  visiting  an  eternal  home. 

Neither  will  the  day,  thus  freed  from  worldly  and 
secular  pursuits,  be  siiffered  to  remain  vacant.  Quiet 
and  thoughtful,  though  cheerful,  converse  with  a 
like-minded  friend,  from  which  the  interchange  of 
more  serious  feelings  on  the  subject  of  common  fears 
and  difficulties  and  hopes  will  not  surely  always  be 
excluded ;  or  perhaps,  in  its  turn,  communication 
in  writing  with  that  earthly  home  from  which  for 
the  present  you  are  separated;  these  things  may  form 
one  portion,  but  they  will  not  be  suffered  to  constitute 
the  whole,  of  the  business  and  the  pleasure  of  that  day 
which  your  Saviour  condescends  to  call  His  own.  And, 
finally,  it  will  be  your  constant  prayer,  from  its  dawning 
to  its  close,  that  (in  words  familiar  to  many  of  you)  as 
this  day  is  specially  His,  it  may  be  spent  by  all  of  us  in 
special  peace  and  love  and  holiness,  and  be  to  us  a 
foretaste  of  that  eternal  rest  which  stiU  remains  in 
heaven  for  the  people  of  God. 


SERMON  XVII. 

THE  MIND  THAT  WAS  IN  CHRIST. 
Philippians,  ii.  5. 

LET  THIS   MIND   BE   IN   TOU,   WHICH   WAS   ALSO   IN   CHRIST  JESUS. 

Another  equally  extensive,  and  at  first  sight  imprac- 
ticable  rule,  of  the  same  kind,  is  given  by  our  Lord 
Himself  in  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount,  "  Be  ye  therefore 
perfect,  even  as  your  Father  which  is  in  heaven  is 
perfect."  An  examination  of  the  two  passages  would 
show  a  close  resemblance  between  them.  The  "per- 
fection "  spoken  of  in  the  one — a  perfection  by  which 
man  shall  resemble  God — ^is  a  perfection  of  kindness. 
It  is  not  in  wisdom,  nor  in  power,  that  man  is  to  aim  at 
likeness  to  God.  It  is  in  the  attribute  of  kindness — of 
free,  unwearied,  unprovokable  kindness.  "  Love  ye  your 
enemies,  and  do  good,  and  lend,  hoping  for  nothing 
again  :  and  your  reward  shall  be  great,  and  ye  shall  be 
the  children  of  the  Highest :  for  He  is  kind  unto  the 
unthankful,  and  to  the  evil.  Be  ye  therefore  merciful, 
as  your  Father  also  is  merciful." 

p  2 
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Thus  too,  when  we  are  taught  to  let  the  same  mind  be 
in  us  which  was  also  in  Christ  Jesus,  we  are  not  left  in  anj 
uncertainty  as  to  the  particular  virtue  in  which  we  are  to 
resemble  Him.  It  is  not  in  the  wisdom  of  His  words,  nor 
in  the  power  of  His  works,  that  Jesus  Christ  is  presented 
to  us  as  our  example.  It  is  in  the  exercise  of  one  parti- 
cular virtue ;  the  virtue — or,  let  us  rather  say,  the  grace — 
of  genuine  humiUty ;  that  humility  which  is  distinguished 
from  all  its  counterfeits  (and  they  are  many)  by  this 
characteristic,  that  it  consists  in  a  sincerely  low  estimate 
of  ourselves;  and  consequently,  in  our  being  keenly 
alive  to  the  interests  of  others  as  of  equal  importance 
with  our  own,  to  the  claims  and  to  the  merits  of  all 
others  as  really  superior  to  our  own.  Words  easily 
uttered,  but  expressing  attainments  not  easy !  "  In 
lowliness  of  mind  let  each  esteem  other  better  than 
themselves."  It  is  not  enough  to  retire  from  a  place  to 
which  yet  we  assert  our  title :  we  must  disclaim  our 
title  to  it :  we  must  feel  that  the  lower  place  is  our 
proper  place — ^the  place  which  befits  us  :  we  must  feel, 
not  say  this.  "  Look  not  every  man  on  his  own  things, 
but  every  man  also  on  the  things  of  others.''  Instead 
of  thinking  nothing  so  important  as  our  own  interest  or 
om'  own  happiness,  we  must  keep  steadily  in  view, 
as  of  at  least  equal  consequence,  the  interest  and  the 
happiness  of  others.  "  Let  this  mind  be  in  you,  which 
was  also  in  Christ  Jesus." 
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Even  when  thus  limited,  as  the  context  limits  it.  the 
command  here  given  requires  of  us  a  hard  thing.  To 
have,  even  in  one  point,  the  mind  of  Christ — ^that  mind 
which  we  never  think  of,  never  read  of,  but  as  something 
&r  above  out  of  our  reach ;  which  we  regard  instinctively 
as  of  a  different  order,  a  different  capacity  (if  I  may  so 
speak),  from  our  own  —  who  can  obey  this?  who 
seriously  makes  the  resolution,  the  effort,  to  obey  it? 
who  does  not  comfort  himself  in  his  miserable  degra- 
dation by  thinking  of  the  vast  disparity  between  the 
Divinity  of  Christ  and  his  own  frail  humanity  ?  Yet 
there  is  the  command — ^written  in  God's  Word,  by  the 
teaching  of  His  Spirit,  for  our  learning :  it  is  written  as 
our  guide  now,  it  will  rise  hereafter  against  us  as  our 
judge — "  Let  this  mind  be  in  you,  which  was  also  in 
Christ  Jesus." 

My  brethren,  may  we  not  derive  some  encouragement 
from  the  very  strength  and  peremptoriness  of  the 
command?  Does  God  bid  us  do  things  impossible? 
Does  He  mock  our  low  estate  by  setting  before  us  a 
rule  of  duty  to  which  we  can  make  no  approach  in  the 
way  of  obedience?  No.  This  is  not  the  wisdom  of 
the  All- wise ;  this  is  not  the  kindness  of  the  AU-mercifuL 
What  He  bids  us  aim  at.  He  first  raises  us  to  desire : 
what  He  commands  us  to  do.  He  also  enables  us  to 
perform.  Let  us  then  ask^  in  what  way  the  command 
here  given  should  act  upon  us — upon  us,  I  say,  who  are 
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now  present,  with  duties  and  dangers  and  difficulties 
all  our  own,  marking  us  out,  by  a  broad  line  of  dis- 
tinction, from  any  common  congregation  ? 

But  firsti  let  us  endeavour  to  possess  our  minds  with 
the  spirit  of  the  command.  How  widely  does  it  differ 
from  the  cold  and  lifeless  precepts  of  human  philosophy  I 
God's  teaching  is  addressed  to  the  heart,  to  the  aflFections, 
no  less  than  to  the  judgment  of  His  creatures.  And  He 
knows  that  heart  well.  He  made  it.  He  furnished  it. 
He  alone  can  fill  it.  Therefore,  instead  of  bidding  us 
cultivate  virtue  as  an  abstract  quahty ;  instead  of  requiring 
us,  for  example,  to  practise  humiUty  on  the  ground  of  its 
reasonableness,  or  its  happiness,  or  its  beneficial  effects; 
He  sets  before  our  eyes  the  example  of  One  who  draws 
us  to  Himself  by  the  cords  of  love — One  whose  love  for 
us  none  can  question — One  in  whom  the  holiness  of  God 
is  veiled  (as  it  were)  and  softened  by  a  tenderness  more 
than  human — One  whom  to  love  is  to  know,  and  by  the 
contemplation  of  whom  we  are  changed  into  the  same 
image.  Let  this  mind  be  in  you  which  was  first  in 
Christ  Jesus.  And  what  was  that  mind?  Did  He 
please  Himself?  Did  He  look  only  on  His  own  things? 
Did  He  assert  His  rights,  and  cling  to  that  exaltation 
which  was  His  unsought  ?  Follow  then,  step  by  step, 
the  stages  of  His  voluntary  descent,  and  learn  from  Him 
the  majesty  of  self-abasement. 

He,  "  being  in  the  form  of  God  " — ^being  originally 
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(for  such  is  the  force  of  the  word)  of  one  nature,  power, 
and  glory  with  the  Father — "  thought  it  not  robbery  to 
be  equal  with  God." 

Some  of  you  know  that  these  words  admit  of 
two  interpretations.  They  may  express  either  the 
inherent  right  of  Christ  to  equality  with  the  Father, 
or  the  resolution  to  postpone  and  to  waive  that 
right.  Either  He  thought  it  no  robbery — no  undue 
assumption — ^to  be  equal  with  God :  or  else.  He  thought 
it  not  a  thing  to  be  clung  to — a  thing  to  be  grasped 
tenaciously — ^to  be  equal  with  God,  but  laid  it  aside  for 
man.  Both  these  things  are  true,  and  consistent  with 
each  other.  He  who  was  originally  in  the  form  of  God, 
thought  it  assuredly  no  robbery  to  remain  so.  "  I  and 
my  Father  are  one."  Yet  He  who  was  in  the  form  of 
God,  clung  not  to  that  original  glory,  when  the  salvation 
of  His  creatures  required  Him  to  lay  it  aside. 

"  But  made  Himself  of  no  reputation ;"  made  Himself 
empty  (such  is  the  original  expression)— empty,  that  is^ 
of  the  glory  which  He  had  with  His  Father  before  the 
world  was ;  "  by  taking  the  form  of  a  servant,"  that  isj 
of  a  created  being,  "  and  being  made  (being  bom)  in 
the  likeness  of  men." 

This  was  the  first  stage  in  the  condescension  of 
Christ :  the  first,  and  in  some  sense  the  greatest. 
That  which  brought  the  Creator  into  a  world  which 
He  had  made,  and  invested  Him  with  the  form  and 
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the  nature  of  His  own  creatures — His  own  corrupted 
and  fallen  creatures — must  have  been  a  motive  strong 
enough  to  prompt  all  else,  a  cause  sufficient  to 
account  for  any  lower  depth  of  humiliation.  Then, 
''  being  found  in  fashion  as  a  man,  He  humbled 
Himself"  (it  is  written)  yet  lower,  "by  becoming 
obedient,  unto  death/'  obedient,  namely,  to  God's  will 
even  so  far  as  death,  and  that  death  the  death  of  the 
cross ;  the  death  of  the  slave  and  the  malefactor,  the 
most  shameful,  the  most  lingering,  the  most  torturing. 

Here  then  is  that  example  of  humility  which  the  text 
bids  us  to  follow.  Let  this  mind  be  yours,  which  was 
also  that  of  Christ  Jesus.  He  in  lowliness  of  mind 
thought  more  of  others  than  of  Himself.  He  was  happy 
beyond  word  or  thought  in  the  love  and  glory  of  His 
Father.  No  sound  of  woe,  no  sight  of  sin,  need  have 
reached  Him  in  that  paradise.  He  had  made  man 
upright ;  He  had  given  him  all  things  to  enjoy :  it  was 
through  no  fault,  no  neglect  of  His,  that  sin  and 
suffering  had  thus  infected  His  creation :  yet  all  this 
was  to  Him  as  nothing.  His  own  blessedness  became  in 
His  eyes  of  little  moment,  if  that  of  others  could  be 
purchased  by  His  loss.  He  looked  not  on  His  own 
things,  but  placed  Himself,  first  in  thought,  and  then  in 
act,  in  the  position  of  the  wretched  and  the  condemned. 
It  was  no  mere  sentiment ;  no  keenness  of  sjrmpathy^ 
unaccompanied  by  the  effort  to  relieve ;    what  He  felt. 
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He  acted  upon ;  and  that^  at  a  cost  of  humiliation,  at  a 
sacrifice  of  present  enjoyment,  at  a  price  of  misery  and 
of  anguish,  such  as  none  but  He  could  pay,  such  as  none 
but  He  could  even  conceive.  Ejiowing  what  He  left, 
seeing  to  the  end  of  what  He  encountered.  He  tore 
Himself,  of  His  own  free  will,  from  the  bosom  of  the 
Father,  and  joined  Himself  to  that  fallen  creation,  whose 
wickedness  His  soul  abhorred,  whose  gratitude  He  could 
not  win,  whose  ear  was  deaf  to  His  counsel,  whose 
breast  was  silent  to  His  love. 

And  what  return  can  they  make  who  do  feel  His 
love — ^who  have  fled  for  refuge  to  lay  hold  on  this  hope  ? 
Let  this  mind  be  in  them  which  was  first  in  Christ 
Jesus.  In  lowliness  of  mind  let  them  esteem  others  as 
better  than  themselves.  Let  them  look,  not  at  their 
own  interests  only,  but  every  one  also  on  those  of 
others.  Thus  let  them  show  their  gratitude  for  that 
unspeakably  greater  condescension.  Thus  let  them  be 
perfect,  as  their  Saviour  also,  and  their  Father,  is 
perfect. 

You  will  believe,  my  brethren,  that,  with  any  the 
slightest  sense  of  the  value  of  this  service,  with  any  the 
faintest  desire  that  the  words  here  spoken  should  touch 
your  hearts  and  bring  forth  some  fruit,  I  do  not  select 
at  random  the  subject  on  which  to  address  you.  Last 
Sunday  I  spoke  to  you  of  the  neglect  and  desecratioti  of 
the  Sunday  as  an  evil  to  be  apprehended  amongst  you. 
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For  to-day,  the  subject  suggested  to  me  in  more  than  one 
way  is  that  enforced  in  the  text,  humihty :  its  nature,  its 
rarity,  its  importance  in  the  sight  of  Grod,  its  efficacy  in 
promoting  the  happiness  of  man. 

I  fear  that  amongst  us,  in  a  place  like  this,  no  \irtue 
is  so  Ukely  to  be  lost  sight  of.  Not  only  is  it  the  natural 
tendency  of  your  circumstances  here  to  make  you  self-con- 
fident and  to  make  you  selfish;  because  you  are  separated 
for  the  time  from  those  softening  influences  of  home, 
which  to  many  of  you,  when  there,  make  the  consideration 
of  others  less  a  duty  than  a  pleasure ;  and  because,  in 
the  first  consciousness  of  bodily  and  perhaps  intellectual 
strength,  you  are  naturally  more  alive  to  the  thought  of 
what  you  can  do  than  of  what  you  cannot,  to  the  extent, 
than  to  the  limits,  of  your  mental  and  bodily  faculties : 
much  more  than  this  :  the  language  commonly  used  with 
reference  to  your  life  here — ^used  even  by  sensible,  if  not 
by  Christian  people — ^is  such  as  naturally  to  make  you 
regard  the  virtue  of  humihty  as  one  inappropriate  to 
your  present  condition ;  one  the  pursuit  of  which  may 
safely  be  postponed ;  one  commendable  in  a  child,  per- 
haps admirable  in  a  man,  but  ahnost  unsuitable,  if  not 
unbecoming,  to  a  boy  at  school.  To  him  belongs,  in 
their  judgment,  the  privilege  of  being  swift  to  speak, 
swift  to  wrath.  Want  of  consideration  for  the  feeUngs 
of  others,  haste  and  violence  in  the  expression  of  his 
own;  readiness  to  take  offence,  boldness  in  resenting 
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ill-usage ;  provocations  wantonly  offered  to  the  gentle, 
the  timid,  and  the  meek-spirited ;  these  are  things  which, 
however  severely  censured  in  men,  are  regarded  as 
trifling,  if  not  excusable,  in  the  young.  While,  therefore, 
a  lie  or  a  deception,  a  profane  or  corrupt  word,  a  train 
of  unholy  thought,  would  be  felt  and  remembered  and 
confessed  by  many  of  you  as  a  sin  against  Grod,  I  doubt 
whether  any  but  a  very  very  few  of  the  best  and  most 
conscientious  among  you  would  think  anything  after- 
wards of  the  guilt  of  having  provoked  another  to  anger, . 
or  of  having  been  provoked  yourselves  to  an  outbreak  of 
passion  or  violence.  Acts  of  this  kind  are  done  without 
scruple  amongst  you,  and  to  a  certain  extent  (for  fear  of 
worse  consequences)  even  tolerated  by  us,  for  which  it 
would  be  hard  to  make  any  Christian  excuse,  or  to 
justify  them  at  the  bar  of  God.  We  can  only  say  that 
it  is  so  important  that  a  fearlessness  and  manUness  of 
character  should  be  early  acquired  and  fostered;  so 
necessary  to  take  away  all  excuse  for  a  mean  and 
underhand  revenge ;  so  far  better  that  a  feeling  of  ill- 
will,  if  it  must  exist,  should  be  expressed  openly  than 
smothered  and  brooded  over;  that  less  of  serious  evil 
may  result  in  the  end  from  our  present  system  than  from 
visiting  every  such  outbreak  with  direct  and  immediate 
punishment. 

But  what  can  we  say  of  such  things  when  we  meet 
together,  as  on  this  day,  at  the  footstool  of  the  throne  of 
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grace?  when  we  listen  to  Christ's  teaching  as  of 
Divine  and  eternal  authority  ?  when  we  sit  here,  as 
members  of  one  family^  desiring  to  be  fed  with  the 
sincere  milk  of  the  Word,  that  we  may  grow  thereby  ? 
Does  Christ  give  us  any  warrant  for  holding  one  lan- 
guage to  you,  and  another  to  a  mixed  congregation? 
Shall  we  say  to  the  latter,  "  Be  ye  kind  one  to  another, 
tender-hearted,  forbearing  one  another,  and  forgiving 
one  another,  if  any  man  have  a  quarrel  against  any ; 
even  as  Christ  forgave  you,  so  also  do  ye  " — and  to  the 
former,  "When  ye  provoke  one  another,  and  quarrel 
with  one  another,  the  Lord  pardon  you  in  this  thing?" 
God  forbid.  It  may  be  well  not  to  interpose  the  arm 
of  human  authority  to  stop  such  things  forcibly,  at  the 
risk  of  graver  and  more  formidable  consequences ;  but 
certainly  it  would  be  an  awful  presumption  if  we 
attempted  to  soften  down  the  express  language  of  God's 
Word,  or  to  lead  you  to  think  that  what  would  be 
sinful  in  a  man  is  not  sinful  in  you. 

Yes,  speaking  from  this  place,  and  in  the  name  of  our 
common  Master,  the  Apostle's  question  must  be  asked 
with  all  plainness,  "  From  whence  come  quarrels  and 
fightings  amongst  you  ?  come  they  not  hence  " — even 
from  your  evil  and  unsubdued  passions?  Do  they  not  show 
but  too  clearly  that  you  are  not  led  and  influenced  by  the 
Spirit  of  Christ  ?  that  you  are  living  by  rules  not  received 
from  Christ,  but  from  another  and  an  opposite  master  ? 
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that  you  have  agreed  together  to  leave  Him  out  of 
sight,  and  walk  by  a  different  rule  ?  And  consider,  if 
this  be  so,  what  account  you  will  give  of  yourselves  at 
His  coming. 

Assuredly,  my  brethren,  to  you  the  words  of  the 
text  are  spoken,  as  to  others,  ''Let  this  mind  be 
in  you,  which  was  also  in  Christ  Jesus,"  Begin 
early,  begin  now,  to  practise  this  rule.  In  lowliness 
of  mind  esteem  others  as  better  than  yourselves. 
Remember,  not  only  that  you  are  not  the  only  person 
to  be  regarded ;  not  only  that  those  around  you  have 
feelings  like  your  own,  rights  like  your  own,  interests  as 
important,  privileges  as  sacred ;  but  try  to  think  of  these 
ss  even  superior  to  your  own ;  say  to  yourselves,  "  If 
Christ,  who  knew  no  sin,  humbled  Himself  for  sinners, 
because  He  thought  their  good  more  important  than  His 
own  happiness;  if  I  was  one  of  these;  if  for  me,  a  sinner 
and  a  rebel,  He  left  heaven  that  He  might  suffer  and  die; 
how  can  I  possibly  think  of  exalting  myself  above 
others  ?  how  can  I  possibly  forget  my  own  miserable 
sinfulness,  and  set  myself  up  before  my  own  eyes  as  an 
object  of  consequence  and  importance?  Why  do  I 
not  rather  take  wrong?  why  do  I  not  rather  suffer 
myself  to  be  injured  ?  How  can  I,  knowing  what  I  do 
of  myself,  be  ready  to  take  offence  when  others  neglect 
or  slight  me?  How  can  I  stand  upon  my  rights, 
when  I  think  how  every  right  has  been  forfeited  again 
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and  again   by  my   ingratitude  and  unfaithfulness   to 
God?" 

In  such  thoughts  is  peace,  present  and  eternal.  He 
who  becomes  like  Christ  now,  in  His  voluntary  humilia- 
tion, shall  be  Hke  Him  hereafter  in  His  consequent 
exaltation.  He  who  now  leams  "the  blessedness  of 
being  Uttle,"  shall  one  day  hear  himself  accosted  with 
that  imexpected  but  welcome  summons,  "  Friend,  go  up 
higher." 


SERMON  XVIII. 

A  TOKEN  FOR  GOOD. 
Psalm  Ixxxvi.  17.  . 

SHOW  ME  A  TOKEN  FOB  GOOD. 

Nothing  is  more  common  than  to  hear  men  in  later 
life  speak  of  the  unmixed  happiness  of  youth  in  terms 
of  fond  and  (it  must  be  allowed)  extravagant  enthusiasm. 
Such  a  person  might  come  into  this  place,  and  look 
down  upon  you  thus  gathered  together,  as  upon  a  con- 
gregation of  the  very  happiest  and  most  fortunate  of  the 
children  of  men.  If  he  heard  from  the  preacher  any 
expressions  or  exhortations  of  a  sad  or  even  a  solemn 
character,  he  would  regard  them  in  his  heart  as  irrele- 
vant, if  not  injurious — ^prematiu^e,  and  therefore  unmean- 
ing—  an  attempt  to  throw  a  cloud  over  what  God 
designed  to  be  all  bright,  to  diminish  a  treasure  of 
happiness  which  God  had  left  unbounded. 

Such  is  the  worldly  view,  more  or  less  disguised,  of 
the  period  of  life  through  which  you  are  passing.     But 
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a  Christian  is  obliged  to  put  some  limitation  upon 
language  and  thoughts  so  unqualified.  He  admits, 
indeed,  that  the  early  years  of  life  (may  we  not  say  its 
later  years  also  ?)  were  designed  to  be  years  of  happiness 
— the  spring,  in  every  sense,  of  life's  one  long  year-^ 
and  that  anything  of  gloom  or  moroseness  is  imsuitable, 
commonly  unintelligible,  to  an  age  so  untaught  in 
sorrow.  But  is  there  not  to  him,  in  a  sense  scarcely 
imagined  by  the  other,  something  deeply  affecting  in 
the  thought  of  this  early  happiness  ?  If  it  be  merely 
the  happiness  of  youth,  it  cannot  last.  It  must  be 
overclouded.  It  must  be  superseded,  either  by  a  new 
kind  of  happiness,  or  by  a  strange  reverse  of  suffering. 
Not  only  the  changes  and  chances  of  mortal  life,  its 
pains  and  griefs  and  losses — (for  these  the  worldly 
observer  makes  some  allowance ;  these  even  he  admits 
as  qualifying  the  perfect  admiration  with  which  he 
regards  the  scene  before  him) — but,  far  more,  the  know- 
ledge  of  those  things  which  the  Bible  reveals  to  us — - 
the  jeopardy  of  the  soul,  the  power  and  the  certainty  of 
temptation,  a  life  of  probation,  and  then,  according  to 
the  character  of  that  earthly  life,  an  imchangeable 
eternity  of  retribution  —  the  remembrance  of  these 
things,  and  the  knowledge  that  for  each  one  of  you 
already  the  trial  has  begun,  mingle  with  the  pleasure  of 
the  contemplation  a  pain  exactly  proportioned  to  the 
unconsciousness  of  those  who  are  so  deeply  concerned. 
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Surely,  my  brethren,  it  is  no  true  kindness  which 
would  desire. or  suflFer  you  to  remain  for  one  day  careless 
of  so  awful  a  future.  You  ought,  every  one  of  you,  the 
very  youngest,  to  be  already  looking  forward.  It  is  not 
well  for  you,  even  for  the  first  few. years  of  life,  to 
fashion  for  yourselves  a  world  of  mere  enjoyment.  It  is 
not  well  for  you,  for  however  short  a  time,  to  regard 
this  life  in  a  manner  which  must  make  you  blind  to  the 
light  of  salvation.  It  is  not  well  for  you  to  remam,  even 
for  a  day,  ignorant  of  Him  whom  to  know  is  alone 
eternal  life,  and  who  cannot  be  known  by  any  one  who 
has  not  first  felt  what  he  is  without  Him.  There  must 
be  something  wrong — let  me  rather  say,  all  must  be 
wrong  with  us — ^if  the  ofiers  of  Christ  fall  coldly  and 
lifelessly  upon  our  ears ;  if  the  mention  of  forgiveness, 
of  love,  of  strength,  of  heaven,  awakens  in  us  no 
response ;  if  in  Christ  Himself  we  see  (as  it  is  written) 
no  beauty  that  we  should  desire  Him.  Thus  much, 
at  least,  must  be  desirable  for  every  one,  for  the 
youngest  child — that  he  should  have  just  enough  sense 
of  his  own  condition  and  destiny  to  be  most  thankful 
to  be  taught,  to  be  redeemed,  to  be  saved,  by  Christ. 
If  even  more  than  this  be  necessary  to  life,  less  than 
this,  at  all  events,  is  a  state  of  death.  It  is  the  very 
first  object  of  all  preaching  to  awaken  this  feeling  of 
our  danger ;  to  prevent  any  one,  if  it  were  possible, 
from  sleeping  as  he  floats  to  ruin ;  to  arouse,  if  God 
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grant  it,  in  every  heart  the  honest  and  earnest  enquiry, 
"  Lord,  what  wilt  Thou  have  me  to  do  ?  "  "  What 
must  I  do  to  be  saved  ?  " 

And,  alas!  brethren,  this  is  more  than  any  mere 
preaching  can  do.  "  Who  hath  believed  our  report  ?  " 
Where  is  the  congregation — is  this  one  ? — in  which  a 
minister  can  speak  of  sin  and  salvation,  of  Christ  and 
heaven,  with  the  hope  of  being  even  listened  to  by  the 
hearts  of  those  who  hear?  And  can  we  hope  that 
Christ  is  the  Saviour  of  any  who  do  not  even  listen 
to  Him? 

But  some  do  listen.  Blessed  be  God,  some  even 
here  do  listen.  Some  receive  with  an  attentive  ear,  an 
open  heart,  the  instruction  given  to  them  from  this 
place.  Already,  to  use  the  inspired  figure,  they  are 
seeking  the  Lord,  if  haply  they  may  feel  after  Him  and 

find  Him.     They  believe  His  Word,  and  tremble  at  its 

I 

disclosures.  They  see  their  own  sinfiilness,  and  (far  off, 
it  may  be)  they  see  ako  the  light  of  Christ.  Towards 
it  they  have  turned — after  it  they  are  struggling.  Most 
happy !  though  they  do  not  yet  know  this.  Most 
happy,  in  His  sight  who  sees  the  end  from  the  beginning, 
and  perfects  that  which  He  has  begun !  Happy,  because 
their  evil  things  come  first,  their  good  things  afterwards. 
"  Blessed  are  they  that  mourn  now;  for  they  shall  laugh.'* 
"  Woe  unto  you  that  laugh  now ;  for  ye  shall  mourn 
and  weep.'* 
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And  this  then  is  the  second  and  yet  more  blessed 
object  of  preaching ;  not  to  break  the  slumber  of  the 
careless,  but  to  guide  the  awakened  into  the  way  of 
peace ;  to  comfort  and  help  the  weak-hearted ;  to  lift 
up  the  hands  that  hang  down,  and  strengthen  the  feeble 
knees.  How  often  has  a  load  of  care  been  removed  by 
one  word  of  timely  comfort;  a  mountain  of  difficulty 
levelled  by  the  humblest  and  easiest  suggestion  !  Think 
what  it  is  to  be  reminded  (if  this  were  all)  that  others 
have  been  as  deeply  dejected,  as  severely  tried,  as  often 
overcome,  who  yet  are  now  happy  on  earth  or  safe  in 
heaven — that  at  this  moment  (as  St.  Peter  says)  the 
very  same  afflictions  are  being  accomplished  "  in  your 
brethren  that  are  in  the  world ! "  And  if  this  help 
can  be  afforded  by  the  mere  sympathy  of  a  fellow- 
sufferer,  may  not  a  still  greater  blessing  be  hoped  from 
the  counsel  of  one  of  Christ's  appointed  ministers,  who 
comes  to  us  avowedly  from  His  presence,  and  with  a 
message  from  Him  to  us  ? 

Such  a  message,  to  some  at  least  of  this  congregation, 
may  the  text  prove !  It  is,  as  you  all  see,  a  prayer ; 
a  prayer  given  for  our  use  by  Him  to  whom  it  is  to  be 
offered ;  a  prayer  expressing  a  very  common  want,  and 
asking  a  particular  blessing  for  its  relief.  "  Show  me  a 
token  for  good."  Think  whether  the  want  thus 
expressed  may  not  be  yours  at  this  time.  It  is  the 
language  of  discouragement.     The  eai'licr  part  of  the 
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Psalm  has  spoken  of  trouble,  of  need,  of  enemies :  a 
trouble  which  (Jod  only  can  alleviate,  a  need  which 
God  only  can  supply,  enemies  whom  (jod  only  can 
discomfit.  Now  I  do  not  say  in  what  degree,  but  I 
ask  whether  this  is  not,  in  some  degree,  the  present 
condition  of  some  who  hear  me  ?  I  suppose  you,  as  I 
have  said,  to  be  no  longer  indifferent — ^no  longer  asleep 
— ^no  longer  deaf  to  God's  call — no  longer  insensible  to 
Christ's  Gospel.  With  more  or  less  resolution,  with 
more  or  less  constancy,  you  are  seeking  God  through 
Christ  But  you  find  yourselves  as  weak  as  ever  in 
resisting  your  daily  temptations :  nay,  it  may  be,  more 
tempted,  and  therefore,  as  you  think,  more  sinful,  than 
before  you  cared  about  your  soul.  You  find  prayer  as 
great  an  effort  as  ever ;  nay,  far  greater  than  while  you 
were  contented  to  pray  unheard:  you  feel  but  a 
momentary  strength,  if  even  that,  after  prayer ;  and  the 
intervals  between  your  hours  of  prayer  are  as  destitute 
as  ever  of  God's  presence.  The  Bible,  which  you  can 
no  longer  neglect,  utters  for  you  no  instructive  sound : 
you  read  it,  and  close  it,  with  no  conviction  of  its  being 
for  you  a  living  oracle  of  Divine  truth,  speaking  to  you 
with  God's  voice,  and  reveaUng  to  you  His  mind  and 
will.  In  short,  you  are  perplexed,  baffled,  daunted,  in 
vour  efforts  after  holiness ;  and  often  doubt  whether 
yours  may  not  be  an  excepted  case,  uncontemplated  by 
Christ's  Gospel,  unnoticed  by  Christ's  Spirit.     Some  of 
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US,  I  am  quite  sui*e,  will  recognize,  even  in  this  faint 
sketch,  their  own  image  :  and  to  these,  how  many  soever 
they  be,  the  words  before  us  are  this  day  sent. 

"  Show  me  a  token  for  good.'*  The  want  thus 
expressed  is  a  spiritual  want :  the  prayer,  therefore  is 
for  spiritual  relief.  The  Psalmist  himself  explains  it^ 
when  he  says  in  another  place,  "  There  be  many  that 
say.  Who  will  show  us  any  good  ?  Lord,  lift  Thou  up 
the  light  of  Thy  countenance  upon  us.  Thou  hast  put 
gladness  in  my  heart,  more  than  in  the  time  that  their 
corn  and  their  wine  increased."  Others  feel  a  want — 
a  want  of  which  they  understand  not  the  nature  nor  the 
remedy.  They  look  this  way  and  that,  and  say,  Who 
will  show  us  any  good  ?  who  can  satisfy  that  craving 
which  makes  life  so  restless,  so  burdensome?  They 
have  their  desire.  Their  com  and  their  wine  increases* 
But  He  sends  leanness  withal  into  their  soul*  The 
Psahnist  knew  his  heart  better.  He  turned  for  relief  to 
God.  When  his  soul  was  vexed  within  him,  he 
regarded  this  as  a  memento  of  the  necessity  of  God. 
He  said,  "Lord,  lift  Thou  up  the  Ught  of  Thy 
countenance  upon  me — and  I  shall  have  peace/'  And 
so  God  put  a  gladness  into  his  heart  far  above  all  that 
the  choicest  of  earthly  blessings  could  communicate  to 
others.  When  therefore  he  says  here,  "  Show  me  a 
token  for  good,"  it  is  in  the  same  spirit.  It  is  a  token 
of  love  to  his  soul — a  token  of  spiritual  and  eternal  good 
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— ^for  which  he  prays.  Let  his  prayer  be  our  example. 
If  we  find  ourselves  discouraged  in  our  struggles  with 
sin,  if  we  find  no  pleasure  [in  conununion  with  God,  let 
us  learn  to  ask  of  God  one  of  His  more  special  tokens 
of  good;  let  us  pray  for  some  of  those  peculiar 
encouragements  which  He  sometimes  vouchsafes  to 
His  servants,  to  assure  them  that,  however  thick  the 
clouds  between,  "  there  is  Ught  in  heaven/' 

The  points  on  which  I  have  already  touched  will 
fiimish  a  sufficient  illustration  of  his  meaning.  Suppose 
that  some  particular  tendency  of  our  evil  nature  has  long 
held  us  in  bondage;  that  we  are  conscious  of  what 
the  Apostle  calls  ''  a  sin  which  easily  besets  us,"  and 
against  which  all  our  prayers  and  efforts  seem  as  yet  to 
have  been  unavailing.  What,  in  such  a  case,  would  be 
a  right  use  of  the  words  before  us  ?  Surely  they  should 
Suggest  to  us  an  earnest  prayer  to  God  to  show  us  one 
of  His  special  tokens ;  to  encourage  our  weak  faith,  to 
animate  our  feeble  efforts,  by  a  season  of  unwonted 
success;  I  mean,  by  enabling  us,  but  for  once,  so  to 
overcomie  our  sin,  that  we  may  see  for  ourselves  how 
near  help  really  is,  how  surely  He  hears  our  prayers, 
how  ready  He  is  to  give  more  grace,  and  how  blessed  it 
is — ^how  beyond  all  the  pleasure  of  the  most  cherished 
indulgence — to  have  had  within  us,  but-  for  once,  a 
foretaste  of  final  hoUncss.  Surely  one  of  these  special 
answers  to  prayer  must  lead  us  to  pray  more  earnestly 
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and  more  hopefully ;  and  He  whose  will  is  our  sancti- 
fication,  may  be  pleased^  as  He  sees  fit,  to  grant  us  so 
great,  so  undeserved  a  blessing. 

Or  if  oiur  trouble  be  this — that  we  have  no  pleasure 
in  prayer ;  that  we  kneel  down  and  rise  again  with  no 
comforting  sense  of  God's  love  and  presence,  and  therefore 
with  Uttle  expectation  of  receiving  an  answer  of  peace ; 
may  we  not  ask  Him,  in  a  more  special  and  earnest 
manner,  to  show  Himself  to  us,  but  for  once,  with  so 
full  and  so  reviving  a  conviction  of  His  presence,  as  may 
assure  us  henceforth  that  He  is  nigh  at  hand ;  that  even 
in  darkness  He  is  still  our  light,  and  that  they  who 
wait  for  Him,  though  He  tarry,  shall  certainly  at  last  see 
Him  as  He  is. 

And  you  can  all  make  a  like  application  of  the  text  to 
the  other  diflficulties  and  distresses  of  your  inward  being ; 
to  your  experience  of  dulness  and  deadness  in  reading 
the  Scriptures,  in  approaching  Christ's  Table,  or  in 
maintaining  a  recollection  of  Him  amidst  the  distractions 
of  yolur  daily  life. 

It  may  be  said  indeed,  and  said  truly,  that  such 
tokens  ought  not  to  be  needed ;  that,  if  we  believe  not 
Christ's  words,  and  those  evidences  of  their  truth  with 
which  we  are  all  abundantly  furnished,  neither  should 
we  be  persuaded  though  one  rose  from  the  dead.  And 
most  needful  indeed  is  it  to  beware  of  so  perverting  the 
text,  and  the  lesson   we  have   drawn  from  it,   as  to 
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suppose  that  our  Christian  Mth  is  to  be  built  upon  so 
unstable  a  foundation  as  the  impressions  and  feelings  of 
our  own  minds,  or  that  our  struggles  with  evil  can  safely 
be  postponed  until  some  such  special  help  be  vouchsafed 
to  us.  The  help  and  the  comfort  of  which  I  have 
spoken  is  not  for  the  careless  and  indolent.  It  can  be 
looked  for,  it  can  be  asked,  by  none  but  those  who  are 
already  seeking  God.  For  all  else  it  would  be  injurious, 
and  not  salutary.  It  is  to  reward  patience,  not  to 
supersede  exertion.  It  is  to  comfort  the  weary,  whose 
eyes  fail  with  looking  upward — not  to  soothe  the  self- 
complacency  of  those  who  are  idly  wishing  for  heaven. 

Nor,  again,  can  it  be  asked  with  the  same  confidence 
with  which  we  are  taught  to  expect  the  more  ordinary 
supply  of  grace.  It  is  one  of  those  things  which  must  be 
left,  in  a  more  than  common  sense,  to  the  judgment  of 
Him  who  knows  what  is  in  man>  and  who  can  alone  decide 
with  infallible  wisdom  on  the  discipline  suited  to  our 
case.  *'  Not  my  will,  but  Thine,  be  done."  The  time 
and  the  manner  and  the  degree  of  our  comfort,  in 
spiritual  things  as  in  earthly,  must  be  left  impUcitly  at 
His  disposal.  I  only  say  that,  while  this  is  remembered 
and  confessed,  the  prayer  of  the  Psalmist  is  safe  and 
wise.  God  is  not  displeased,  but  honoured,  by  a 
longing  desire  after  the  Hght  of  His  countenance.  He 
has  more  to  bestow  than  the  mere  necessaries  of  spiritual 
life.     Besides  that  daily  bread  by  which  the  life  itself 
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must  be  supported,  He  has  wine  too  to  make  glad  man's 
heart,  and  oil  to  make  him  a  cheeritul  countenance.     It 
is  true,  He  does  nothing  in  vain ;  but,  in  His  gracious 
judgment,  that  is  not  vain  which  draws  our  hearts  to 
Him  by  a  sense  of  personal  gratitude,  and  makes  us 
exclaim,  as  we  kneel  before  Him,  "  Lord,  it  is  good  for 
us  to  be  here."     Doubtless,  it  was  a  needless  request 
(to  speak  strictly)  when  St.  Peter  said,  "  Lord,  if  it  be 
Thou,  bid  me  come  unto  Thee  on  the  water."     He 
needed  not  this  fresh  confirmation  of  the  power  of  Him 
in  whom  already  he  beUeved.     Yet  Jesus  blamed  not 
the  presumption  of  the  request,  but  bade  him  come  to 
Him,  walking  on  the  water.     Doubtless,  St.  Thomas 
should  have  been  satisfied  with  the  evidence  already 
vouchsafed  to  him  of  the  resurrection  of  his  Lord.     He 
never  should  have  hazarded  his  present  and  eternal 
peace  by  an  appeal  to  sensible  proofs,  on  the  possibility 
of  which  he  could  not  reckon,  and  without  which  he 
had  enough  and  to  spare.     Yet  our  Lord,  while  He 
rebuked  his  incredulity,  indulged  his  weakness.  "  Reach 
hither  thy  hand,  and  thrust  it  into  my  side ;  and  be  not 
faithless,  but  believing."     It  is  so  still.      What  He 
desires  is,  that  we  should  seek  our  happiness  in  Him; 
and  then  He  sets  no  bounds  to  prayer  and  expectation : 
He  rebukes  not  the  longing  cry,  "  I  beseech  Thee,  show 
me  Thy  glory : "  He  may  postpone  His  answer ;   He 
may  check  with  patient   tenderness,  but,  in  His  own 
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good  time,  He  will  neither  despise  nor  refuse,  the 
entreaty,  "  Show  me  a  token  for  good,  that  they  who 
hate  me  may  see  it  and  be  ashamed,  because  Thou, 
Lord,  hast  holpen  me  and  comforted  me." 

Only  let  us  remember,  as  the  words  just  repeated 
should  warn  us,  what  is  the  one  object  of  these  special 
and  pecuhar  encouragements.  ''That  those  who  hate 
me  may  see  it  and  be  ashamed."  These  tokens  of 
God's  love  are  to  prove,  not  to  ourselves  only,  but  to 
those  spiritual  enemies  who  are  watching  for  our  ruin, 
that  we  are  under  God's  care,  objects  of  His  love, 
temples  of  His  Spirit.  In  short,  they  are  sent  to 
quicken  our  efforts  after  that  holiness  which  alone  can 
see  God.  They  are  to  arouse  us  to  a  more  manful, 
because  a  more  hopeful,  struggle  with  our  sins.  Take 
(the  Apostle  says)  "  for  a  helmet  the  hope  of  salvation." 
The  knowledge  that  "  God  hath  not  appointed  us  to 
wrath,  but  to  obtain  salvation  through  our  Lord  Jesus 
Christ,"  is  that  part  of  the  Christian  armour  which 
enables  us  to  stand  our  ground  boldly  amidst  the 
temptations  of  an  evil  heart  and  of  an  ensnaring  world. 
And  that  which  is  said  of  the  one  great  hope — ^the 
general  assurance  of  God's  love  to  sinners  through  His 
Son — may  be  applied  also  to  every  minor  encourage- 
ment which  brings  that  assurance  home  to  our  own 
hearts.  Take  for  a  helmet  the  hope  of  salvation.  The 
work  is  not  done.     The  battle  is  not  yet  decided.     The 
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comfort  which  cheers  despondency  cannot  supersede,  it 
should  stimulate,  exertion.  In  itself,  it  is  transitory. 
K  we  stay  and  trust  in  it,  it  vanishes  out  of  our  sight. 
Enjoyment,  even  spiritual  enjoyment,  is  not  the  business 
of  this  world.  When  it  comes,  it  is  to  help  us :  when 
it  goes,  let  it  leave  us  better  able  to  dispense  with  it. 
Let  us  take  heed,  whenever  it  is  for  a  time  ours,  that  it 
be  turned  to  good  account  in  our  life-long  conflict ;  by 
making  us  love  God  more,  and  sin  less ;  by  showing  us 
the  utter  insignificance  of  the  most  cherished  of  earthly 
enjoyments,  in  comparison  with  that  frown  which  is 
abready  hell,  with  that  smile  which  itself  is  heaven. 


SERMON  XIX. 

THE  CHRISTIAN  RULE. 
Colossi ANS,  iii.  17. 

AND  WHATSOEVER  TE  DO,  IN  WORD  OR  DEED,  DO  ALL  IN  THE  NAME 
OF  THE  LORD  JESUS,  GIVING  THANKS  TO  GOD  AND  THE  FATHER 
BT   HIM. 

That  it  is  not  only  to  what  we  commonly  call  great 
and  solemn  occasions  that  the  words  of  the  text  are 
appUcable,  is  seen  at  once  by  referring  to  a  parallel 
passage  in  the  first  Epistle  to  the  Corinthians.  "  Whether 
therefore  ye  eat,  or  drink,  or  whatever  ye  do,  do  all  to 
the  glory  of  God."  A  charge  extended  thus  widely  by 
the  Apostle  himself,  will  certainly  be  felt  by  all  of  us  to 
be  at  least  equally  appUcable  to  such  changes  of  abode, 
of  employment,  and  of  society,  as  that  which  now  gathers 
us  together.  The  Scriptures  teach  us  to  regard  nothing 
as  trifling  which  afiects  in  the  lowest  degree  our  spiritual 
condition.  Everything  earthly  is  in  one  sense  insigni- 
ficant ;  when  viewed,  that  is,  in  comparison  with  God  and 
eternity.  But,  when  regarded  as  affecting  the  spiritual 
welfai'c  of  those  creatures  of  God  who  are  training,  by  a 
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few  short  years  on  earth,  for  an  immortal  state  of  infinite 
happiness  or  infinite  misery,  everything  earthly  is  en- 
nobled and  magnified  ;  nothing  is  then  too  insignificant 
for  the  notice  even  of  the  inhabitants  of  heaven— even 
of  the  great  God,  their  Lord  and  ours. 

Now  who  will  say  that  our  meeting  this  day  is 
incapable  of  being  justly  so  regarded?  Which  of  us 
has  not  had  experience,  elsewhere  if  not  here,  of  the 
possible  efiects  and  consequences  of  one  quarter  at 
school  ?  The  time  may  be  short  in  the  retrospect ;  it 
may  pass  quickly  even  in  its  course ;  but  it  is  long 
enough  to  learn  or  to  unlearn  habits,  the  importance  of 
which  will  be  felt  through  eternity. 

Long  enough  to  unlearn  habits.  Alas!  many,  in 
one  quarter,  have*  succeeded  in  unlearning  habits  of 
good,  which  it  had  cost  their  parents  much  pains  and 
watchfulness  to  establish  in  them  from  the  first  days  of 
childhood.  The  habit,  for  example,  of  prayer.  How  often 
has  the  first  week  of  school — ^the  ridicule  of  one  foolish  or 
wicked  companion,  for  whose  opinion  you  had  no  respect 
— ^nay ,  the  mere  dread  of  ridicule,  in  cases  where  it  never 
need  have  been  feared — in  cases  where  those  around  you 
were  of  the  same  mind  on  the  subject  with  yourselves, 
and  would  have  been  thankful  for  the  encouragement 
even  of  a  younger  boy's  example — how  often,  I  say,  has 
one  week  of  school-life  sufficed  to  destroy  this  habit ;  to 
destroy  it  perhaps,  as  a  habit,  an  easy  and  spontaneous 
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habit,  for  ever-to  be  practised  henceforth  only  on  great 
and  solemn  occasions^  or  regained^  if  at  all,  by  efforts 
the  most  resolute  and  laborious  ! 

And  so,  too,  in  the  case  of  habits  to  be  learned.  How 
short  a  time  suiBSces  for  the  formation  of  a  habit  of  bad 
language,  of  injurious  reading,  of  evil  thought !  How 
ready  and  short  is  the  descent  from  a  high  standard  of 
duty,  a  just  and  serious  estimate  of  life,  to  one  the  very 
opposite  of  this !  Be  assured  therefore  that  the  day 
which  reassembles  us  here  is  one  not  unnoticed  on  high ; 
not  regarded  in  heaven  as  a  trifling  or  common  occasion ; 
but  rather  as  one  on  which  may  hang,  for  any  one 
of  those  who  are  gathered  together,  the  issues  of  life 
or  death. 

To  this  day  then,  and  to  every  one  of  us,  applies  the 
charge  of  St.  Paul  in  the  text.  "  Whatsoever  ye  do,  in 
word  or  deed,  do  all  in  the  name  of  the  Lord  Jesus, 
giving  thanks  to  God  and  the  Father  by  Him/'  Begin 
this  new  period  of  school-life  in  the  name  of  the  Lord 

Jesus,  giving  thanks  through  Him  to  God  your  Father. 

• 

What  means  this  ?  How  shall  we  apply,  how  shall  we 
obey,  this  injunction  ?  This  is  the  question  for  our 
present  consideration. 

To  begin  this  quarter  in  the  name  of  the  Lord  Jesus 
implies,  first,  that  we  beUeve  and  remember  that  we 
belong  to  Him.  Ye  are  not  your  own,  ye  are  bought 
with  a  price ;  and  that  price  not  silver  or  gold,  but  the 
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precious  blood  of  Christ.  Do  we  believe  this  ?  Do  we 
believe  that  Christ  died  for  us,  that  He  might  be  our 
Lord,  our  Owner,  our  gracious  and  loving  Master  ?  Do 
we  desire,  not  to  forget  this,  but  to  remember  it  always, 
and  act  upon  it  ?  It  is  indeed  a  sweet  and  comforting 
thought.  We  are  not  our  own :  we  belong  to  another : 
and  that  other  an  Almighty  Person,  who  can  not  only 
seek  but  secure  our  good,  and  that  for  ever;  who 
regards  us  as  His  possession.  His  treasure,  and  therefore 
will  never  lose  sight  of  us,  nor  give  us  up,  unless  we 
persist  in  our  endeavours  to  escape  from  Him.  How 
safe,  how  blessed  !  Knowing  whiat  we  are,  so  weak  and 
helpless  that  we  can  keep  neither  our  bodies  nor  our 
souls  for  one  day  in  security,  how  should  it  refresh  and 
calm  us  to  be  told  of  One  who  can  do  this  for  us,  and 
who  desires  only  that  we  should  commit  ourselves  to 
His  keeping!  Now  let  us  remember  this.  For  our 
warning,  if  we  are  careless  and  sinful :  you  are  Christ's ; 
He  is  your  Lord  and  Master  ;  you  cannot  escape 
from  Him ;  if  you  resist  or  disobey  Him,  it  is  only  like 
kicking  against  the  goad ;  you  injure  yourselves  fatally, 
but  His  you  are  still ;  and  if  you  will  not  be  ruled  iu 
love,  you  must  be  ruled  with  fury  poured  out.  But  for 
our  great  and  endless  comfort  too :  for  surely  He  who 
suffered  and  died  that  He  might  gain  us  for  His  own, 
will  keep  that  which  He  has  earned,  and  save  those 
whom  at  such  a  cost  He  has  purchased. 
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Again,  this  charge  says  to  us  further,  Meet  togethei* 
now,  and  pursue  your  work  during  these  coming  weeks, 
not  only  as  those  who  belong  to  Christ,  but  as  His 
servants — His  intelligent  and  willing  servants.  To  do  a 
thing  in  the  name  of  another,  is,  to  do  it  by  a  commission 
from  Him.  Now  to  every  one  of  us — to  the  very 
youngest — Christ  has  given  such  a  commission.  To  one 
He  may  have  given  ten  talents,  to  another  five,  and  to 
another  one ;  but  to  all  He  has  given  something.  The 
yoimgest,  the  least  advanced,  of  you  all,  has  in  his  hand 
to-day  some  portion  of  Christ's  treasure,  that  he  may 
improve  it  for  Christ.  In  other  words,  you  have  all 
some  faculties,  some  opportunities  of  doing  and  receiving 
good,  some  means  of  improving  yourselves  and  of  serving 
others ;  and  all  these  are  Christ's  gifts  to  you.  It  is  He 
who  has  placed  you  here :  it  is  He  who  bids  you  to  be 
diligent  here,  and  obedient,  and  kind,  and  trustworthy. 
if  you  are  in  authority,  it  is  He  who  gives  you  that 
authority,  and  for  Him  you  must  use  it.  If  you  are 
imder  authority,  you  must  see  Christ's  hand,  rather  than 
man's,  in  that  authority,  and  obey  not  grudgingly  or  of 
necessity,  but  as  the  servants  of  Christ,  doing  His  will 
from  the  heart.  Christ  expects  you  so  to  spend  these 
coming  weeks  of  your  life  here,  that,  when  He  looks 
upon  you  at  their  close.  He  may  find  that  you  have  done 
something ;  that  you  are  not  then  where  you  are  now ; 
that  you  have  stored  your  minds  with  fresh  knowledge. 
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disciplined  your  wills  to  a  more  ready  obedience,  and 
given  cause  to  some  of  those  about  you  to  be  thankful 
for  having  had  you  amongst  them.  Recollect,  you  have 
a  commission  from  Him.  You  are  here  to-day  in  His 
name,  with  something  in  your  hands  to  lay  out  for  Him, 
with  something  before  you  to  do  for  Him. 

And  once  more,  in  order  to  obey  St.  Paul's  charge, 
we  must  all  remember,  that  to  do  a  thing  in  His  name 
implies  an  entire  dependence  on  His  power,  not  our 
own,  to  enable  us  to  do  it.  When  the  Apostles  said  to  a 
lame  man,  ''  In  the  name  of  Jesus  Christ  rise  up  and 
walk,"  or  to  an  evil  spirit,  ''  I  charge  thee,  in  the  name 
of  Jesus  Christ,  that  thou  come  out,"  this  denoted  their 
strong  sense  of  the  impossibility  of  effecting  the  object 
by  their  own  power,  of  the  necessity  of  looking  up  to 
Christ  alone  for  strength  to  accomplish  it.  In  the  same 
way,  if  we  began  our  work  to-day  only  as  Christ's 
servants,  with  however  deep  and  honest  a  conviction  of 
our  being  placed  here  by  Him  and  accountable  to  Him, 
but  yet  without  recognizing  also,  from  the  bottom  of 
our  hearts,  the  absolute  necessity  of  His  being  with  us 
here,  and  in  us,  to  make  us  will  and  do  according  to 
His  good  pleasure ;  we  should  have  done  nothing :  we 
should  be  here  in  utter  weakness,  and  one  day's 
experience  would  leave  us  in  discouragement  and  despair. 
It  is  our  happiness,  and  our  only  strength,  to  believe 
that  Jesus  Christ  is  with  us  to  enable,  no  less  than  above 
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US  to  command;  and  however  much  the  recollection 
of  past  shortcomings  and  backslidings  may  discourage 
us  when  we  look  forward,  however  ready  we  may  be  to 
argue  from  the  past  the  impossibility  of  serving  Him, 
we  are  taught  once  more  this  day,  we  are  charged  in  His 
name  ever  to  remember,  that  He  is  no  less  our  Life  than 
our  Propitiation ;  no  less  ready  now  to  help  our  infirmi- 
ties and  to  quicken  our  deadness,  than  He  was  eighteen 
hundred  years  ago  to  take  upon  Him  the  load  of  our 
suflfering  and  mortal  nature,  and  to  drink  to  the  very 
dregs  the  cup  of  human  wretchedness.  Therefore  let  us 
trust  in  Him.  Let  each  one  of  us,  with  that  minute 
knowledge  of  his  own  wants  and  woes  in  which  no 
stranger  can  intermeddle,  commit  his  soul  into  his 
Saviour's  hand  as  into  that  of  a  most  merciful  and 
Almighty  Friend,  praying  Him  to  be  not  only  with  but 
in  him,  in  every  difficulty  and  temptation  of  his  life  here, 
that  so  he  may  find  himself  upheld  where  he  would  have 
fallen,  and  encouraged  where  he  would  have  despaired — 
led  by  a  way  that  he  knew  not  to  an  issue  that  he  dared 
not  have  hoped. 

And  now,  my  brethren,  shall  we  not  admit  that  the 
last  words  also  of  the  text  have  a  just  appHcation  to  our 
circumstances  to-day?  "Giving  thanks  to  God  the 
Father  by  Him."  Where  was  ever  a  congregation  to  be 
found,  which  had  more  reason  than  we  to  be  thankful  ? 
Not  to  go  into  wider  considerations,  which  yet  we  ought 
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sometimes  to  ponder ;  not  to  remind  you  of  the  mercy 
of  being  bom  in  this  country,  in  this  age,  in  this  rank  of 
life ;  with  such  comforts  about  us,  such  means  of  enjoy- 
ment, mental  as  well  as  bodily;  above  all,  with  the 
knowledge  of  a  living  and  true  God,  a  Father,  a  Saviour, 
and  a  Comforter,  always  accessible,  and  far  more  ready 
to  hear  than  we  to  pray ;  not  to  speak  now  of  that 
standing  miracle  of  mercy,  that  a  God  who  so  hates  sin 
should  yet  spare  and  love  sinners  such  as  we  are, 
pleading  with  us  instead  of  condemning,  continuing  to 
us  forfeited  blessings  and  prolonging  despised  oppor- 
tunities, and  arranging  aU  things  with  a  view  to  our 
escape  from  a  ruin  which  we  love  into  a  salvation  which 
we  dread ;  think  only  of  the  pecuhar  grace  and  goodness 
which  we  have  experienced  since  we  last  parted ;  think 
of  the  happiness  which  God  has  given  us  during  these 
last  five  weeks;  think  of  the  kindness  we  have  been 
enjoying,  the  pleasures  of  every  kind  which  have  come  to 
us  unsought,  the  wonderful  comfort  and  quiet  in  which 
we  have  been  passing  days  and  weeks  which  by  others, 
as  good  as  we  are,  have  been  spent  in  pain  and  want,  in 
desolation  and  despair — ^nay,  perhaps,  in  the  very  fore- 
taste or  beginning  of  a  wretchedness  unchangeable  and 
eternal. 

What  are  we — Lord,  what  are  we — that  Thou 
so  regardest  us?  Why  hast  Thou  thus  made  us  to 
diflfcr  ?     Surely  it  is  not  that  we  have  any  right  to  such 
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blessings.  Surely  it  is  not  that  we  have  so  duly 
stewarded  God's  past  bounties,  that  we  have  been 
worthy  in  His  sight  of  more.  Nay,  we  have  been  most 
unthankful :  we  think  nothing  of  God's  gifts  till  they 
are  suspended  or  removed :  then  our  eyes  are  opened,  as 
they  vanish  out  of  our  sight.  Not  unto  us,  therefore, 
O  Lord,  not  unto  us,  but  unto  Thy  name  give  the 
praise.  "  It  is  of  the  Lord's  mercies  that  we  are  not 
consumed,  because  His  compassions  fail  not ;  they  are 
new  every  morning."  It  is  of  His  mercy  that  we  are  all 
here  alive  before  Him  this  day,  with  time  yet  given  us 
to  arise  and  come  to  Him ;  with  a  new  opportunity  of 
calling  our  ways  to  remembrance,  and  turning  our  feet 
into  the  way  of  peace ;  with  old  sins  loosened,  and  fresh 
grace  o£Pered,  and  all  the  serious  impressions  which  are 
naturally  made,  even  upon  the  less  thoughtful,  by  the 
opening  of  a  new  year  with  its  secrets  yet  untold,  its 
result  (for  any  one  of  us)  veiled  in  an  impenetrable 
darkness. 

Compare,  too,  the  present  with  our  last  day  of 
reassembling.  How  gloomy,  in  many  respects,  was  the 
prospect  then  before  us !  Within  a  few  miles  of  us 
was  raging  a  fearful  pestilence,  extending  itself  far  and 
near,  visiting  one  place  and  sparing  another,  guided  by 
no  laws,  circumscribed  by  no  limits,  which  human  science 
could  discover  or  define.  Now  once  more  the  voice  of 
joy  and  health  is  in  our  dweUings :    the  pestilence  has 
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run  its  appointed  course,  and  we  breathe  agcdn  in 
freedom. 

And  what  use  shall  we  make  of  that  freedom? 
Shall  we  go  on  our  way  with  a  secure  anticipation  of 
prolonged  life,  and  forget  Him  before  whom,  in  our 
distress,  we  seemed  (and  I  trust  more  than  seemed)  to 
humble  ourselves  so  deeply  ?  Or  shall  we  regard  this 
as  an  additional  motive  for  trying  to  obey  St.  Paul's 
injunction,  to  give  thanks  for  all  things  to  God  our 
Father  through  Jesus  Christ  our  Lord  ? 

Never  let  us  forget  those  last  words — "  through  Him." 
The  praises,  as  well  as  the  prayers,  of  man  can  only  reach 
God  through  Jesus  Christ.  Cain  may  bring  of  the 
fruits  of  the  ground  as  an  oflfering  to  the  Lord,  but  to 
his  sacrifice  God  has  no  respect.  It  is  the  oflfering  of 
one  who  knows  neither  himself  nor  God ;  who  forgets 
the  posture  which  befits  a  sinner  in  the  presence  of  the 
All-Holy.  The  praises  of  the  ransomed  must  be  oflfered 
by  the  Redeemer.  Only  in  the  censer  of  our  High 
Priest  can  our  thanksgiving  become  the  odour  of  a  sweet 
smell,  a  sacrifice  acceptable,  well-pleasing  to  God.  "  In 
the  name  of  the  Lord  Jesus  "  must  all  our  works  be 
done :  "  through  Him  "  alone  can  we  give  thanks  to 
God  the  Father.  No  unmeaning  or  subtle  distinction  is 
this,  which  separates  between  the  praises  of  the  Pharisee 
and  the  penitent,  between  the  gladness  of  nature  and 
the  thankfulness  of  grace.     The  one  is  silenced  by  the 
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first  touch  of  sorrow,  of  pain,  of  disappointment :  the 
other  rejoices  "  in  tabulations  also/'  and  glorifies  the 
Lord  "  in  the  fires." 

Let  us  all  pray  that  God  will  so  humble  us  before 
Him  in  the  thought  of  our  past  guilt,  our  present  sinful- 
ness, our  inherent  corruption  and  helplessness,  that  we 
may  take  refuge  from  ourselves  in  Christ  crucified  and 
Christ  risen,  and  thus  be  qualified  for  His  thankful 
service  here,  for  His  eternal  praises  in  heaven.  "  My  hps 
will  be  fain  when  I  sing  unto  Thee,  and  so  will  my  soul 
whom  Thou  hast  redeemed." 


SERMON    XX. 

WISHES. 
Numbers,  xxiii.  10. 

in  MB   DIE   THE   OEATn  OF  TIIE   RIGHTEOUS,    AND   LET  MT   LAST  END 

BE   LIKE   HIS. 

\Vb  are  all  familiar  with  the  sound  of  these  words, 
and  with  the  history  of  him  who  uttered  them.  Strange 
indeed  is  the  contrast  between  the  two ;  between  the 
words  and  the  history — ^between  the  wish  and  the  man. 
So  far  from  dying  the  death  of  the  righteous  in  any 
sense,  Balaam,  we  know,  died  amongst  the  open  enemies 
of  God's  people ;  he  died  in  the  camp  of  Midian  by  the 
hand  of  Israel.  His  heart  had  aU  along  been  perverse, 
his  way  crooked :  even  where  he  spoke  aright,  he 
spoke  unwillingly,  and  his  act  beUed  the  word.  And 
therefore,  in  the  sight  of  One  who  searches  the  heart  and 
requires  truth  in  the  inward  parts,  even  his  bold  and  in 
some  sense  good  confession,  witnessed  (to  his  own  loss) 
before  Balak,  went  for  nothing;  it  was  not  that  con- 
fession which  is  made  "  unto  salvation,"  because  there 
was  not  first  in  the  heaii;  that  faith  which  justifies.    Nor 
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was  he  suffered,  under  God's  righteous  government,  to 
pass  from  the  earth  without  giving  a  palpable  proof  of 
the  real  bent  of  his  mind.  He  was  not  suffered  to  wear 
his  mask  to  the  end.  FoUed  in  his  first  endeavour  to 
arrest  the  march  of  Israel  by  the  magic  of  his  impreca- 
tions ;  unable  to  obtain  from  God  that  message  of  evil 
which  he  sought  again  and  again  by  his  divinations ; 
compelled,  even  when  the  heart  would  curse,  to  bless 
with  the  Ups ;  deprived  thus,  by  his  reluctant  and  forced 
obedience  to  the  mandates  of  his  prophetical  office,  of 
those  wages  of  iniquity  for  which  his  soul  thirsted  ;  he 
fell  subsequently  from  one  wickedness  to  another,  and 
taught  Balak  a  surer  way  of  effecting  his  object  by 
"casting  a  stumbling-block  (as  it  is  said)  before  the 
children  of  Israel" — by  tempting  them,  that  is,  to  the 
commission  of  a  sin  which  kindled  against  them  the 
wrath  of  their  own  holy  God — and  was  cut  off  at  last 
by  the  sword  of  those  whom  he  had  thus  fatally  injured, 
amongst  the  enemies  of  a  God  whose  visions  he  had 
beheld,  whose  commission  he  had  borne,  whose  very 
words  he  had  uttered. 

A  strange  and  solemn  history !  full  of  awful  warnings; 
first  for  the  ministers,  and  then  for  every  member  of  the 
congregation  ! 

But  it  is  not  into  the  details  of  the  history  that  I 
desire  now  to  enter.  I  would  take  by  itself  the  wish 
expressed  in  the  text,  and  set  it  in  contrast  with  the 
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result.  ''  Let  me  die  (he  says)  the  death  of  the  righteous, 
and  let  my  last  end  be  like  his ! "  Pass  on  but  a  few 
Chapters,  and  we  read  the  record  of  that  death,  of  that 
last  end  :  "  Balaam  also,  the  son  of  Beor,  the  soothsayer, 
did  the  children  of  Israel  slay  with  the  sword  among 
them  that  were  slain  by  them." 

I  would  understand  the  wish  to  have  been  a  real 
wish ;  not  (in  the  common  sense  of  the  word)  insincere 
or  hypocritical ;  but  such  a  wish  as  rises  often  in  the 
heart  of  every  man ;  such  a  wish  as  few  men  Kve  and 
die  without  expressing.  And,  thus  regarded,  it  leads  us 
to  some  serious  reflections  on  the  ine£Eicacy  of  mere 
wishes.  A  subject  never  inappropriate  in  any  congre- 
gation ;  but  peculiarly  appropriate  to  one  composed 
chiefly  of  the  young,  and  assembled  on  an  occasion  so 
likely  to  suggest  reflections  upon  the  past,  and  desires 
and  purposes  bearing  upon  the  future. 

Few  surely  are  so  entirely  thoughtless,  as  to  be 
destitute  this  morning  of  some  wishes,  at  least,  of  a 
serious  kind.  There  cannot  (let  us  hope)  be  many  who 
left  their  own  homes  yesterday,  and  returned  to  what 
they  know  by  experience  to  be  a  place  of  great  tempta- 
tion, without  a  sincere  and  hearty  wish  that  they  may 
pass  through  its  snares  uninjured,  and  have  God's 
blessing  upon  them  during  this  coming  period  of  school- 
life.  "  I  wish  I  were  better"-—"  I  wish  I  were  not  so 
weak,  not  so  sinful,  less  easily  led  astray,  more  able  to 
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resist  temptation" — ^these  are  common  expressions^ 
common  thoughts  at  least,  with  most  of  you :  and  what 
are  they  worth  ?  Where  do  they  rank  in  the  scale  of 
tokens  of  good  ?  In£Edlible  tokens  we  all  know  they  are 
not :  are  they  hopeful  signs  ?  and  how  can  they  be 
turned  into  indications  more  hopeful — such  indications 
as  give  promise  of  eternal  life  ? 

Balaam  wished  that  he  might  die  the  death  of  the 
righteous.  And  in  every  such  wish  some  things  are 
impUed,  the  presence  of  which  is  better  than  their 
absence. 

There  is  first  a  knowledge  of  good.  The  man 
who  so  speaks  knows  something  at  least  (as  Balaam 
said)  of  the  knowledge  of  the  Most  High;  knows 
something  of  the  requirements  of  a  holy  God,  of  the 
distinction  in  His  sight  between  man  and  man/  of 
the  solemn  and  eternal  separation  to  which  different 
classes  of  the  same  great  family  of  mankind  are  destined, 
and  of  the  connection  of  that  doom  with  the  life  that 
now  is.  And  he  who  in  our  days,  amongst  us,  wishes  to 
be  better  than  he  is,  shows  himself,  in  the  same  way, 
conversant  with  truths  which  are  the  first  prerequisite 
for  salvation ;  recognizes  in  his  inmost  heart  the 
existence  of  a  law,  a  rule  of  duty,  a  standard  of  judg- 
ment, by  which  he  personally  shall  be  tried ;  the 
inherent  excellence  of  a  life  of  holiness,  the  inevitable 
misery  of  continuing  to  the  end  at  enmity  with  God. 
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And  if  such  knowledge  as  this  be  compatible,  as  we 
know  it  is,  with  a  life  of  sin  and  a  resurrection  of  con- 
demnation, at  least  the  absence  of  this  knowledge 
precludes  (so  far  as  man  can  judge)  the  attainment, 
because  the  very  pursuit,  of  salvation. 

Again,  the  honest  utterance  of  such  a  wish  impUes 
that,  as  there  is  knowledge  in  the  understanding,  so  is 
there  also  life  in  the  conscience.  One  whose  conscience 
is  already  seared  would  be  insensible  to  his  own  danger. 
He  would  not  wish  for  salvation,  if  he  did  not  feel 
his  own  need  of  it — -if  he  were  not  conscious  of  an  imper- 
fection which  endangered  its  attainment.  When  therefore, 
amongst  us,  there  is  awakened  in  any  heart  the  very  wish 
for  improvement,  the  very  desire  to  be  better  than  we  are, 
to  be  free  from  sins  to  which  we  have  hitherto  yielded, 
partakers  of  a  hoHness  which  we  have  thus  far  neglected ; 
it  is  implied  that  in  that  heart  the  light  of  God's  Holy 
Spirit  is  not  utterly  and  absolutely  quenched ;  there  is  a 
consciousness  of  sin  as  well  as  a  knowledge  of  duty. 

But,  if  this  be  all,  how  faint,  at  best,  is  the  promise 
thus  given  !  What  is  it  to  be  able  to  say  that  the  light 
of  knowledge,  after  years  of  instruction,  is  not  utterly 
wanting,  the  light  of  conscience,  at  your  early  age,  not 
absolutely  extinguished  ?  Does  the  present  existence  of 
these  two  requisites  warrant  their  permanence  ?  Would 
even  the  permanence  of  these  two  requisites  ensure  or 
even  promise  salvation  P     Of  all  those  who  depart  out 
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of  life  to  be  speechless  in  the  day  of  final  questioning, 
how  few,  comparatively,  are  destitute  of  these  tokens  of 
acceptance!  My  brethren,  if  this  be  all  that  can  be 
said  of  you — ^that  you  are  wishing  to  be  better — 
remember  Balaam's  words;  remember  how  he  wished 
that  he  might  die  the  death  of  the  righteous,  and  how 
far  was  his  wish  from  being  fulfilled.  We  may  be 
thankful  indeed  that  you  should  even  wish  for  salvation, 
if  the  alternative  be  utter  and  total  indifference:  we 
may  be  thankful  that  there  is  amongst  us  even  thus 
much  of  good,  that  we  are  not  all  absolutely  slumbering 
in  sin :  but,  when  we  think  what  a  mere  wish  is — ^when 
we  think  how  many  have  wished  for  heaven,  and  are 
already  in  torments — when  we  think  how  compatible 
a  mere  wish  is  with  a  state  of  total  and  everiasting 
hopelessness  (for  even  the  rich  man,  when  his  doom 
was  sealed  and  eternity  had  begun,  wished,  and  more 
than  wished,  for  an  unattainable  moment  of  salvation) ; 
we  can  only  warn  you  against  resting  with  the  slightest 
complacency  on  a  reed  so  brittle,  and  urge  you  to 
escape  for  your  lives  to  a  refuge  far  beyond. 

Balaam's  wish  led  to  nothing.  It  was  the  very 
lowest  and  faintest  indication  of  the  lingering  of  any 
good  in  that  corrupted  heart.  How  much  less  hope- 
less would  his  condition  at  that  moment  have  been,  if 
the  wish  thus  expressed  had  led  him,  as  it  ought  to  have 
done,  but  one  step  further !     The  only  rational  use  of  a 
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wish  is  to  lead  to  a  resolution.     The  wish  that  he 
might  die  the  death  of  the  righteous  should  have  been 
followed   by    an  earnest  resolution   to  do  that  which 
might  secure  the  object.     Balaam  knew  well  that  he 
who  would  die  the  death  of  the  righteous  must  first 
be  righteous  —  must  first  have  lived  the  life   of   the 
righteous.     Conscious,  as  in  his  inmost  soul  he  must 
have  been,    that    he    was  at  present   far   from    that 
righteousness,   that  the  whole  bent  of  his  heart  was 
evil,  that  he  was   under   the   dominion   of  one  over- 
mastering passion  which  alone  and  of  itself  was  turning 
all  his  rehgion   into   practical   hypocrisy;    he    should 
have  set  himself  vnth  determined  resolution  to  imravel 
this  web  of  deceit,  to  retrace   his  crooked    steps,   to 
seek  that  straight  and  narrow  way  from  which  he  had 
so  long  and  so  obstinately  wandered,  to  lay  afiresh  the 
very  foundations  of  his  spiritual  being,  and  become  that 
which  heretofore  he  had  been  satisfied  to  seem.     He 
knew  well  that  the  distinction  between  the  last  end 
of  the  righteous   and    of  the  wicked  is  no  arbitrary 
difference,  but   the   equitable,  the  natural  result  of  a 
long  course  of  voluntary  acts.      To  wish  for  the  death, 
without  resolving  to  hve  the  life,  of  the  righteous,  is  to 
dream  of  an  effect  without  a  cause,  of  a  harvest  with- 
out a  seed-time.   ' 

And  let  us,  too,  my  brethren,  connect  every  wish  for 
improvement  with  a  corresponding  intention  and  resolu- 
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tion.  Under  the  government  of  a  righteous  God,  we 
may  be  quite  sure  that  there  is  an  equality  (though  not 
as  yet  in  every  case  discernible)  in  His  method  of 
judgment.  He  does  not  require  of  one  man  a  laborious 
and  life-long  obedience,  and  accept  from  another  in  its 
stead  a  few  transient  wishes  for  a  better  and  holier 
mind.  Wherever  there  is  the  wish  for  amendment, 
there  (if  it  is  not  to  be  utterly  nugatory)  must  also  be 
the  stedfast  resolution,  by  God's  grace,  to  attain  it. 
K  on  the  review  this  morning  of  your  past  lives  here, 
you  are  conscious  of  some  particular  sins  to  which  you 
have  been  especially  Kable,  or  of  some  particular  duties 
which  you  have  hitherto  especially  neglected,  rest  not 
for  one  moment  in  vain  regrets  or  indolent  wishes,  but 
resolve  definitely  to  correct  that  which  has  been  amiss, 
to  supply  that  which  has  been  deficient. 

But,  alas !  who  has  not  heard,  who  has  not  found, 
that  the  best  intentions,  the  most  earnest  resolutions,  if 
they  be  one  step  in  advance  of  mere  wishes,  yet  fall  far 
short  of  actual  attainment  ?  Revelation  and  experience 
are  on  this  point  agreed.  ''It  is  not  in  man  that 
walketh  to  direct  his  steps."  "The  spirit  truly  is 
willing,  but  the  flesh  is  weak."  How  painful,  how  dis- 
couraging, is  the  review  of  the  result  but  of  one  day's 
resolutions !  How  many  have  never  been  acted  upon — 
how  many  have  been  only  half  accompUshed !  How 
many  have  been  thrown  aside,  after  seeming  for  a  time 
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to  have  been  rewarded  with  succe&s !  When  the  wish 
for  amendment  has  prompted  the  resolution  to  attain  it, 
it  remains  that  that  resolution  be  followed  by  the  steady, 
sustained,  persevering  effort  which  alone  can  give  it 
efficacy. 

But  why  detail,  step  by  step,  the  sad  and  humbling 
story  of  human  infirmity  ?  Where  is  the  will,  where  is 
the  power,  thus  laboriously  to  persevere  in  the  pursuit 
of  holiness  ?  Is  it  indeed  necessary  that  we  should  all 
learn  this  lesson  in  the  school  of  experience  ?  Must  we 
all  acquire,  by  years  of  irritating  and  enfeebling  disap- 
pointment, that  knowledge  which  Christ's  Revelation 
enables  us  to  anticipate ?  "I  know  that  in  me,  that  is, 
in  my  own  nature,  dwelleth  no  good  thing :  for  the  will 
(perhaps)  is  present  with  me,  but  how  to  perform  that 
which  is  good  I  find  not."  How  sad  a  thought  is  it, 
that  multitudes  of  men  live  and  die  in  the  endeavour  to 
make  Grod's  Word  on  this  point  of  no  effect ;  in  the 
endeavour  to  do  that  for  themselves  which  the  God  of 
the  spirits  of  all  flesh  has  declared  to  be  His  gift.  His 
only  ?  And  little  as  the  natural  man  may  be  able  to 
comprehend  the  mystery,  it  is  indeed  of  all  truths  the 
most  certain,  that  in  the  very  sense  of  our  weakness  lies 
our  strength,  in  the  renunciation  of  all  self-dependence 
is  found  a  power  perfected  in  infirmity.  "  I  can  do  all 
things  through  Christ  which  strengtheneth  me."  It  is 
well  that  we  should  desire  holiness,  and  long  for  it  as  a 
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treasure  of  inestimable  price ;  it  is  well  that  we  should 
resolve  to  seek  it,  resolve  to  attain  it,  resolve  to  grow  in 
it ;  it  is  well  that  we  should  act  upon  the  resolution,  and 
labour  day  by  day,  with  patient  earnestness,  to  perfect 
this  holiness  in  the  fear  of  Grod.  But  then  only  do  we 
seek  it  rightly,  when  we  seek  it  as  His  gift ;  then  only 
can  the  power  of  sin  be  shaken  within  us,  when  we 
resist  it  on  our  knees ;  then  only  can  success  attend  our 
struggles  after  a  spirit  of  obedience  and  of  devotion, 
when  we  regard  that  spirit  as  one  of  those  good  and 
perfect  gifts  which  are  from  above,  and  ask  it  of  Him 
who  giveth  to  all  men  liberally  and  upbraideth  not. 

Then,  though  prayer  itself  may  sometimes  seem  to 
fail,  and  the  fulness  of  its  answers  may  at  the  best  be 
long  delayed ;  though  sometimes  it  may  seem  as  if  (in 
the  Prophet's  language)  God  had  covered  Himself  with 
a  cloud,  that  our  prayer  should  not  pass  through ;  yet 
in  the  end  He  will  surely  come  to  us  and  will  not 
tarry.  Whatever  be  our  desire,  it  is  within  the  compass 
of  prayer.  He  to  whom  we  apply  knows  what  is  in 
man :  He  knows.  He  has  told  us,  the  extent  of  our 
weakness.  He  is  Almighty;  He  can  therefore  help 
us,  if  He  will.  He  desires  not  the  death  of  a  sinner  : 
for  our  sins — each  one  may  truly  say,  for  mine — He  gave 
His  own  Son  to  suffer  even  unto  death,  and  when  He 
had  suffered,  raised  Him  again,  in  token  of  the  accept- 
ance of  His  work  of  reconciliation.      And  will  He  now 
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frustrate  His  own  work?  Will  He  seal  the  ruin  of 
souls  which  He  has  redeemed,  and  refuse  the  remedy 
which  at  such  a  price  He  has  purchased  ? 

Simple  and  commonplace  as  this  truth  is,  by  which 
of  us  all  is  it  no  longer  needed  ?  Which  of  us  has  so 
perfectly  learned  this  earliest  lesson  in  the  school  of 
Christ  as  to  need  no  longer  the  exhortation,  "  Let  us 
pray  ? ''  Again  and  again,  through  presumption  on  the 
one  side,  and  despair  on  the  other,  we  turn  aside  from 
it  to  some  one  of  its  human  counterfeits,  and  find  our- 
selves instantly  more  unstable  than  vanity  itself.  It  is 
no  hght  matter  if,  at  the  very  outset  of  our  renewed 
abode  in  this  place,  but  one  or  two  amongst  us  should 
be  aroused,  by  Grod's  blessing,  to  set  a  higher  value  on 
His  ordinance  of  prayer,  and  to  use  it  henceforth  with 
increased  earnestness,  with  a  more  undoubting  faith. 
Many  things  may  be  true,  salutary,  important ;  but  this 
is  our  life.  The  soul,  severed  from  communion  with 
God,  cannot  but  die :  all  its  better  longings  are  but 
empty  wishes ;  all  its  noblest  resolutions  are  but  vague 
and  fleeting  purposes ;  all  its  efforts  after  good  are 
doomed  to  utter  disappointment. 

Is  it  a  matter  of  indifference  then,  how  many  in  this 
congregation  may  be  still  Uving  this  dying  life  ?  Is  it  a 
matter  of  indifference,  how  many  of  us,  beings  bom  for 
immortality,  are  still  drifting  heedlessly  into  an  abyss  of 
eternal  despair,  for  lack  of  that  one  conviction  which  alone 
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can  bring  them  to  the  source  of  life  ?  Not  in  God's 
judgment,  and  God  grant  not  in  ours !  May  we  turn  our 
wishes  after  good  into  resolutions  to  attain  it ;  our  reso- 
lutions into  efiPorts,  earnest  and  persevering  efforts,  after 
that  holiness  without  which  no  man  can  see  the  Lord. 
But  let  us  be  assured  that  prayer  alone  can  give  energy  to 
the  one,  and  consistency  to  the  other :  that  prayer  which 
consists  in  speaking  to  God  as  to  a  real  and  living 
Saviour,  whose  will  is  revealed  to  us  and  aims  at  our 
good;  whose  love  has  already  declared  itself  in  a 
sacrifice  than  which  none  could  be  greater,  and  which 
warrants  the  accomplishment  of  that  work  which  it  has 
more  than  begun.  "  He  that  spared  not  His  own  Son, 
but  delivered  Him  up  for  us  all,  how  shall  He  not  with 
Him  also  freely  give  us  all  things  ?  " 
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WATCH   UNTO   PRATER. 

It  is  really  fearful,  when  we  reflect  at  all  upon  it,  to 
observe  the  variance  between  our  principles  and  our 
practice ;  between  what  we  believe  and  what  we  do. 
To  a  certain  degree,  this  is  true  of  all.  No  one  for  a 
whole  day  adheres  with  absolute  consistency  to  his  own 
standard  of  duty.  No  one  who  knows  and  observes 
himself  closely,  would  hesitate  to  say  of  himself,  with 
perfect  honesty,  in  the  evening,  I  have  done  this  day  that 
which  I  ought  not,  and  I  have  left  undone  that  which  I 
ought  to  have  done.  While  others — ^a  large  majority,  it 
must  be  feared,  of  almost  every  congregation — ^fall  under 
that  more  general  and  awful  sentence  which  we  heard  in 
the  Epistle  for  this  day,  "  If  any  be  a  hearer  of  the 
Word,  and  not  a  doer."  "  Hearers  only,  deceiving  your 
own  selves." 

Take  as  an  example  the  subject  of  the  text.  Who 
does  not  say,  in  the  confession  of  an  orthodox  faith — 
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nay,  from  the  conviction  of  his  own  heart  and  the 
experience  of  his  own  life — I  can  of  mine  own  self  do 
nothing  :  from  God  comes  every  good  gift,  the  will 
no  less  than  the  power,  the  preparation  of  the  heart  as 
well  as  the  obedience  of  the  life  P  And  who,  again,  does 
not  confess  that,  in  the  ordinary  course  of  God's  spiritual 
government.  His  grace  comes  not  but  in  answer  to  the 
prayer  which  seeks  it  ?  that,  if  a  man  does  not  pray, 
he  commonly  does  not  receive?  while,  on  the  other 
hand,  he  who  asks  does  receive,  he  who  seeks  does  find  ? 
Doubtless  there  are  innumerable  gifts  bestowed  equally 
upon  the  just  and  the  unjust,  upon  the  evil  and  the  good. 
Doubtless  a  man  might  Uve  without  prayer  tlux)ughout 
the  whole  course  of  his  threescore  years  and  ten,  and 
yet  be  indebted  beyond  all  power  of  calculation  to  the 
spontaneous  bounty  of  a  despised  and  forgotten  Creator. 
This  is  true  of  all  the  gifts  of  God's  providence,  and  to 
a  certain  extent,  also,  of  His  grace.  It  is  not  only  the 
same  sun  which  shines  upon  the  wicked  and  upon  the 
good  :  not  only  are  the  gifts  of  fortune  and  the  comforts 
of  outward  life  bestowed  indiscriminately,  with  no  direct 
regard  to  the  moral  and  spiritual  condition  of  the  receiver, 
by  Him  who  designs  not  this  world  to  be  the  scene  of  a 
dispensation  of  equality,  but  rather  of  one  which  necessi- 
tates as  well  as  indicates  a  future  restitution  of  all  things: — 
but  even  the  dispositions  of  the  heart,  the  openings  for 
grace,  the  yearnings  after  God,  the  efforts  of  conscious 
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unworthiness  after  a  holiness  which  it  sees  afar  oflf  and 
is  persuaded  of — even  these  things,  these  better  and 
more  precious  gifts,  are  not  withdrawn  all  at  once  from 
him  who  lives  negligently,  from  him  who  prays  not,  and 
labours  not  habitually  after  heaven :  though  they  be  in 
reality  gradually  decaying,  though  in  the  end  a  man  may 
desire  to  regain  them  and  not  be  able,  yet,  for  several 
years  in  the  opening  of  life,  they  are  still  sufiFered  to 
survive  in  our  hearts  as  memorials  of  Him  who  (for  our 
sakes)  would  not  be  forgotten ;  you  might  rise  and  rest 
day  and  night  without  bending  your  knees  before  God, 
and  yet  it  might  be  long  before  the  light  of  His  Spirit 
should  be  finally  quenched,  and  the  darkness  of  utter 
ruin  have  taken  undisturbed  possession. 

Yet  even  the  best  of  these  indiscriminate  gifts,  precious 
and  excellent  as  they  are,  fall  far  short  of  salvation.  To 
have  enjoyed  the  blessings  of  Grod's  Providence,  even  for 
fourscore  years — ^what  will  that  be,  if  the  soul  looks  back 
upon  it  from  a  place  of  torment  P  That  the  heart  is  not 
yet  hardened,  not  yet  inaccessible  to  the  still  small  voice 
of  the  Spirit — what  is  that,  if  the  process  of  hardening  be 
in  the  course  of  accomplishment,  if  the  ear  is  gradually 
closing  against  the  call  which  summons  to  repentance  ? 
On  the  whole,  and  speaking  with  reference  to  the  highest 
matters,  it  is  unquestionably  true  that  we  have  not  if  we 
ask  not ;  that  he  who  prays  not,  sincerely  and  constantly, 
can  receive  nothing  from  the  Lord.     We  know  this,  w,e 
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admit  it ;  but  do  we  act  upon  it  ?  If  to  each  one  of  you 
separately  the  question  were  addressed.  Do  you  pray  ? 
and  if,  when  you  answered,  as  doubtless  most  of  you 
would  answer,  in  the  afltonative,  the  enquiry  were 
pressed  further,  as  to  the  times  and  the  subjects  of  your 
prayers,  as  to  their  regularity  and  intelligence  and 
earnestness ;  if  these  questions  were  urged  upon  you, 
and  an  answer  must  be  given  as  your  conscience  already 
answers  them  in  the  sight  of  God ;  what  would  be  the 
disclosures  made,  as  to  many  who  pass  respectably,  and 
more  than  respectably,  amongst  men?  Not  doubting, 
therefore,  that  there  may  be  but  few  among  you  who 
never  pray ;  few  who  live  entirely  without  thoughts  of 
God ;  few  who  would  not  be  ashamed,  even  amongst 
their  companions,  to  be  regarded  as  utterly  irreUgious  or 
profane ;  I  yet  am  persuaded  that,  here  as  elsewhere, 
there  is  abundant  room  for  the  appUcation  of  St.  Peter's 
warning  words,  "  The  end  of  all  things  is  at  hand :  be 
ye  therefore  sober,  and  watch  unto  prayer." 

"  Watch  unto  prayer."  The  words  imply  that  prayer 
is  not  that  easy,  obvious,  unquestionable  thing  that  we 
commonly,  or  at  least  practically,  think  it.  It  is  not  that 
which  every  man,  at  all  times,  in  every  frame  and  temper 
of  mind,  can  do  if  he  will.  There  is  a  prerequisite,  a 
necessary  preparation,  without  which  prayer,  tnle  prayer, 
such  as  God  Ustens  to,  will  be  impossible.  He  who 
would  pray  must  watch  unto  prayer.   And  the  particular 
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word  so  rendered  expresses  originally  a  wakefulness  not 
so  niucli  from  sleep  as  from  intemperance ;  a  state  of 
calm  self-possession,  as  opposed  to  one  of  intoxicating 
excitement.  A  close  inspection  therefore  of  the  words 
before  us  shows  us  not  only  a  duty  enjoined,  but  a 
particular  danger  which  interferes,  above  aU  others,  with 
the  practice  of  that  duty :  it  teaches  us  that  the  chief 
hindrance  to  our  prayers  is  a  life  of  excitement ;  that  he 
who  would  pray  aright,  that  is,  heartily  and  habitually, 
must  be  on  his  guard,  most  of  all,  against  that  disarrange- 
ment of  the  tone  and  temper  of  his  mind  which 
accompanies  and  follows  every  kind  of  excitement. 

Nor  is  it  our  prayers  only  which  suffer  from  this  cause. 
They  are  but  the  expression  of  our  whole  rehgious  state : 
if  they  are  faint  and  few,  it  is  because  all  is  wrong  with 
US;  because  we  are  not  in  harmony  with  that  which 
alone  is  happiness ;  because  we  are  not  at  peace  with 
Him  who  is  our  Life. 

Is  there  anywhere  a  congregation  which  needs  more 
than  this  to  be  warned  against  the  evil  consequences  of 
excitement  ?  It  is  in  itself  so  pleasant  a  thing ;  it  varies 
so  agreeably  the  dull  monotony  of  our  life ;  and  you 
possess,  from  your  age  and  present  circumstances,  such 
ample  materials  for  it  to  work  with ;  that,  if  it  be  an 
evil,  you,  above  all  others,  require  to  be  guarded  against 
it :  and  however  at  first  sight  trivial  the  points  on  which  it 
requires  us  to  touch,  they  are  in  reality  not  unworthy  of 
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mention  even  in  the  most  holy  place.  If  religion  is  not 
a  mere  form,  it  affects  every  detail  of  common  life :  the 
spirit,  at  least,  in  which  every  act  is  to  be  done,  if  not 
the  outward  act  itself,  must  receive  its  direction  and 
colour  from  the  one  all-pervading  principle.  Nothing 
which  concerns  us,  nothing  which  occupies  our  attention 
or  interests  our  minds,  is  beneath  the  notice  of  the  God 
of  the  spirits  of  all  flesh,  when  He  condescends  to  will 
our  sanctification  and  salvation. 

What  then  are  some  of  those  excitements  by  which  at 
this  moment  you  are  most  likely  to  be  ensnared  ?  With 
regard  to  each  one  of  these,  however  in  themselves 
insignificant  or  earthly,  you  are  bidden  here  to  obey 
the  inspired  caution,  "Be  sober,  and  watch  unto 
prayer." 

Some  few  (comparatively)  amongst  you  are  liable,  at 
this  season  of  our  year,  to  excitements  of  an  intellectual 
kind.  You  are  called,  as  an  act  of  duty,  to  various 
competitions,  which  require  the  utmost  possible  exertion 
to  give  you  a  hope  of  success.  These  things  are 
designed  to  awaken  all  your  energies,  and  to  habituate 
you  early  to  that  sort  of  intense  and  sustained  effort 
which  in  after  life,  in  many  professions,  will  often  be 
required  of  you.  We  do  not  doubt  that  in  itself  this 
occasional  stimulus  is  lawful,  if  not  necessary.  We  do 
not  doubt  that  it  is  your  duty  not  to  neglect  the  oppor- 
tunity thus  afforded  you  of  making  preparation  for  your 
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future  calling.  There  is  probably  scarcely  one  (if  one) 
of  those  to  whom  these  competitions  are  open,  who 
would  not  be  benefited  by  availing  himself  of  them  in 
some  one  department  or  another.  It  is  scarcely  a 
paradox  to  assert  that  they  are  designed  for  the  good 
of  the  unsuccessful  even  more  than  of  the  victorious. 
It  is  not  so  much  the  immediate,  as  the  ulterior  result, 
which  is  really  valuable.  It  is  the  habit  of  earnest  and 
patient  exertion — of  concentrating  for  the  time  every 
energy  of  your  intellect  upon  one  definite  object — ^which 
is  the  principal  benefit  now  set  before  you.  And 
unhappily  this  object  is  not  at  the  time  the  one  most 
obvious,  or,  in  itself,  commonly  the  most  attractive.  It 
is  natural  that  your  attention  should  be  for  the  time 
engrossed  by  that  immediate  reward,  which  is  in  reaUty 
valuable  only  in  subordination  to  a  higher.  And  to  a 
certain  extent  it  is  true  that,  if  the  immediate  reward 
were  not  keenly  desired,  the  ultimate  object  also  would 
be  less  likely  to  be  attained.  Still  it  is  quite  plain  that 
there  is  a  risk  here ;  a  risk  of  your  being  too  eager,  too 
anxious,  too  ambitious ;  a  risk  of  your  forgetting,  for 
the  time,  higher  objects  in  lower ;  forgetting  your  entire 
dependence  on  God  for  every  gift  both  of  abiUty  and 
honour ;  forgetting  how  much  better  is  His  judgment 
than  yours  as  to  what  is  really  desirable  for  you ;  for- 
getting, too,  how  paltry,  a  few  years  hence,  will  that 
prize  appear  to  you  for  which  now   you  struggle  so 
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eagerly,  except  so  far  as  it  has  promoted  your  real  good 
and  that  of  others,  by  giving  you  greater  powers  and 
greater  influence  in  serving  your  generation  according 
to  His  will.  Despise  not  then  this  day's  warning. 
Take  heed,  with  reference  to  this  source  of  excitement, 
that  you  watch  unto  prayer.  Beware  of  resigning  your- 
selves to  its  engrossing  influence.  Try  to  keep  steadily 
in  view  a  higher  and  a  more  enduring  object.  Sufifer 
not  the  tone  of  your  minds  to  be  disordered  by  that 
which  will  so  soon  have  passed  away,  leaving  you  (if  so) 
empty,  dissatisfied,  disappointed.  Make  even  greater 
efforts  than  usual  to  set  God  always  before  you.  Let 
nothing  tempt  you  to  become  remiss  in  prayer  at  a  time 
when  you  need  it  more  than  ever.  Eemember  the 
inspired  rule,  which  has  given  comfort  and  repose  to  so 
many  minds  when  engaged  in  anxious  and  exciting 
competitions  like  these,  "  Trust  in  the  Lord  with  all  thy 
heart,  and  lean  not  unto  thine  own  understanding.  In  all 
thy  ways  acknowledge  Him,  and  He  shall  direct  thy 
paths." 

You  will  not  be  surprised,  after  what  I  have  said, 
if  I  touch  upon  another  of  those  excitements,  the 
operation  of  which  at  this  season  is  yet  more  extensive 
and  serious.  No  one  who  regards  your  real  welfare 
can  fail  to  rejoice  most  heartily  that  you  should  take  a 
keen  and  lively  interest  in  those  active  amusements 
which  conduce  so  greatly  to  the  health  both  of  the  body 
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and  of  the  mind.  You  cannot  imagine^  for  one  moment, 
that  anything  will  be  said  here  or  elsewhere  to  the 
disparagement  of  such  employments.  But  it  would  be 
an  unchristian  and  a  cowardly  delicacy,  if  we  did  not 
sometimes  remind  you  that  these  things  are  liable  to 
abuse ;  that  they  may  be  pursued  with  a  devotion 
excessive  and  injurious — ^injurious  to  yourselves  and 
displeasing  to  God.  We  cannot  acquiesce  in  the  inversion, 
for  some  months  in  every  year,  of  the  wise  and  Christian 
standard  of  human  excellence.  We  must  maintain, 
without  reserve  or  hesitation,  that  the  concerns  of  the 
mind  are  as  far  paramount  to  those  of  the  body,  as 
those  of  the  soul  are  to  either.  We  must  protest 
earnestly  against  the  notion — often  not  disavowed  even 
in  words — that  there  is  one  season  of  the  year  in  which 
it  is  impossible  to  work,  and  during  which  the  time,  the 
thoughts,  the  energies,  may  be  innocently  transferred 
from  duty  to  pleasure.  You  know  how  true  a  descrip- 
tion this  is.  You  know,  some  of  you  by  experience, 
that  it  is  no  exaggeration  to  say  of  many  amongst  us, 
that  they  habitually  give  up,  at  this  season,  that  amount 
of  interest  in  their  work  which  at  other  parts  of  the  year 
they  sincerely  feel.  And  only  let  me  appeal  to  your- 
selves, whether — apart  from  the  question  of  its  own 
actual  sinfulness — ^whether,  I  say,  this  can  be  done 
without  a  corresponding  deterioration  in  the  religious 
tone  and  temper ;  whether  he  who  is  making  pleasure 
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for  the  time  his  business — devoting  to  an  amusement 
(however  in  itself  innocent  and  salutary)  those  energies 
and  affections  which  duty  should  preoccupy — can  be 
equally  serious  in  his  devotion  to  God,  equally  Christian 
in  his  spirit  and  principles,  equally  intent  upon  resisting 
sin  and  pleasing  his  Saviour.  You  know  that  it  is 
impossible.  You  know  that,  in  such  cases,  the  whole 
character  for  the  time  degenerates :  it  may  not  cease  to 
be  amiable  and  generous  and  honourable ;  but  it  does 
become  more  trifling :  the  consciousness  of  neglected 
duty  leads  naturally  to  a  yet  further  negligence ;  and 
half  a  year  does  not  repair  the  consequences  of  a  few 
weeks'  indifference.  You  learn  insensibly  to  take  a  false 
estimate  of  life :  you  grow  up  with  the  notion  that  the 
object  of  it  is  pleasure,  and  duty  rather  its  accident : 
you  learn  more  and  more  to  expand  the  bounds  of  the 
one,  and  to  contract  the  limits  of  the  other :  and  the 
result  is,  either  that  you  have  to  lay  afresh  hereafter  the 
very  foundation  of  yoiu*  principles,  or  else  (a  more 
common  case)  that  they  remain  to  the  end  faulty  and 
unchristian,  and  he  who  has  lived  without  aim  dies 
without  hope. 

You  will  think,  perhaps,  that  such  language  is  need- 
lessly severe.  The  fault,  you  will  say,  if  it  is  one,  is 
almost  universal ;  it  is  natural,  it  is  venial,  it  is  easily 
remediable.  You  think  so — and  you  ai'e  encouraged  in 
the  notion  by  many  who  would  not  purposely  deceive. 
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But  no  one  who  has  watched  (as  some  of  us  have  done) 
for  a  few  years  the  temporary  and  in  many  cases 
permanent  influences  of  this  part  of  the  year  upon  the 
characters  of  those  committed  to  us,  can  regard  those 
influences  otherwise  than  with  a  grave  and  mournful 
feeling.  We  have  seen  what  they  involve  here :  we 
have  traced  them,  in  some  instances,  through  the 
holidays  which  follow.  We  have  seen  the  increasing 
spirit  of  selfishness ;  of  self-importance,  self-indulgence, 
and  self-will;  we  have  seen  the  decay  of  interest  in 
religion,  of  desire  for  self-improvement;  the  eager 
hunting  after  pleasure,  the  indignant  mortification  when 
that  pleasure  is  denied.  May  we  not  have  seen  also 
some  of  the  later  consequences — ^when  this'  spirit  is 
launched  upon  a  wider  sea,  and  committed  more 
absolutely  to  its  own  wayward  guidance  ? 

All  we  ask  of  you  is,  to  watch  and  pray  lest  you  enter 
into  temptation.  Be  ye  sober,  and  watch  unto  prayer. 
Confess  to  yourselves  that  a  danger  there  is ;  a  danger, 
real  and  palpable,  lest  you  should  be  carried  away  by 
this  excitement ;  lest,  in  these  coming  weeks,  you  should 
lose  something  of  the  seriousness  of  your  tone,  of  the 
stabihty  of  your  principles ;  especially  lest  you  should 
be  tempted  to  interchange  the  relative  places  of  duty 
and  pleasure,  of  work  and  amusement ;  regarding  life  as 
that  which  God  designs  it  not  to  be,  that  which  He 
cannot  bless,  that  which,  to  fallen  men,  would  make  it 
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a  misery  and  a  curse — a  shadowy  scene  of  false  and 
transitory  enjoyment,  to  be  followed  inevitably  by  an 
eternal  reality  of  suflTering.  "  Son,  remember  that  thou 
in  thy  lifetime  receivedst  thy  good  things."  "  Now  he 
is  comforted,  and  thou  art  tormented." 


SERMON  XXII. 

IDLE  WORDS. 
St.  Matthew,  zii.  36,  37. 

BUT  I  SAT  UNTO  TOU,  THAT  BYEBT  IDLB  WOBD  THAT  MEN  SHALL 
SPEAK,  THET  SHALL  GIVE  AOOOUNT  THEBEOF  IN  THE  DAT  OF 
JUDGMENT.  FOB  BT  THT  WOBDS  THOU  SHALT  BE  JUSTIFIED,  AND 
BT  THT  WOBDS  THOU  SHALT  BE  CONDEMNED. 

The  latter  verse  of  the  text  is  an  example  of  that 
remarkable  characteristic  of  the  Scriptures  which  has 
been  lately  noticed — ^their  naturalness  (if  -I  may  so 
express  it) — their  freedom,  that  is,  from  all  artificiality 
and  formality  of  expression — the  manner  in  which  one 
point  in  the  counsel  of  truth  is  brought  prominently  into 
view  at  one  time,  without  staying  to  guard  it  against  all 
possibihty  of  misconception  or  abuse,  or  to  place  it  in 
visible  consistency  with  every  other  part  of  Revelation. 
We  read  elsewhere  that  we  are  justified  by  faith  only ; 
or,  more  fully,  that  we  are  justified  by  the  merits  and 
death  of  Jesus  Christ,  and  through  faith  in  His  blood. 
Yet  in  another  place  we  are  presented  with  an  opposite 
side  of  the  same  truth,  and  told  that  we  are  justified  by 
our  works,  or  (as  here)  that  we  are  justified  by  our  words. 
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However  various  these  statements  may  soimd,  we 
need  be  at  no  loss  to  reconcile  them  with  each  other. 
Neither  our  words,  nor  our  works,  nor  even  our  faith, 
are  the  meritorious  causes  of  our  acceptance  with  God. 
Nothing  of  our  own,  nothing  within  us,  nothing  from 
within  us— nothing  which,  like  our  faith,  has  its  seat  in 
our  hearts,  or,  like  our  words  and  our  works,  is  the 
expression  of  the  spirit  and  temper  of  our  hearts — 
nothing  of  our  own  can  justify  man  in  the  sight  of  God. 
The  ground  and  cause  of  our  justification  is,  from  first 
to  last,  the  merits  and  the  sacrifice  of  Christ.  "  We  seek 
(St.  Paul  says)  to  be  justified  by  Christ."  When  we  are 
declared  in  the  language  of  the  Scriptures  to  be  justified 
by  aught  else,  it  is  rather  of  the  signs  and  proofs,  at 
most  of  the  instrument,  of  justification,  that  the  words 
are  spoken.  And  by  the  variety  of  the  language 
employed — by  its  being  said  sometimes  that  we  are 
justified  by  faith,  sometimes  by  works,  sometimes  even 
by  words — ^we  are  taught,  chiefly,  the  real  unity  of  the 
human  character;  the  certainty,  amidst  whatever 
apparent  inconsistencies  and  contradictions,  that  each 
man  has  one  distinctive  stamp  and  designation  in  the 
sight  of  God,  so  that  it  matters  little  by  what  particular 
part  of  that  character  he  is  taught  to  regard  himself  as 
tried,  inasmuch  as  the  result  of  every  such  trial  will 
assuredly  be  the  same,  and  his  spiritual  state,  even  in  his 
own  sight,  alike  by  each  determinable.     He  who  has 
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true  faith  in  Christ  in  his  heart  will  also  do  what  is 
right,  and  speak  wh^t  is  right,  habitually ;  he  who  does 
not  habitually  speak  aright  and  act  aright,  certainly  has 
not  in  his  heart  that  living  principle  of  faith  by  which 
alone  he  can  appropriate  to  himself  the  justification 
offered  to  us  in  Christ.  He  whose  words  (when  tried 
in  the  balance  of  the  sanctuary)  are  found  wantmg,  will, 
in  like  manner,  be  condemned  when  his  acts  are  brought 
into  judgment,  or  when  the  sincerity  of  his  faith  is 
tested  by  Him  who  trieth  the  hearts.  In  the  same 
sense  in  which  alone  he  can  be  said  to  be  acquitted  or 
convicted  by  the  one,  he  may  be  said  also  to  be  con- 
demned or  justified  by  either  of  the  other  criterions. 

But  was  it  for  this — was  it  for  the  nice  discrimination 
of  a  theological  question  (though  it  be  the  most  im- 
portant and  critical  of  all  theological  questions) — that  I 
have  read  to  you  the  solemn  warning  of  the  text  ?  Alas, 
alas  !  brethren,  our  business  to-day  is  far  humbler,  far 
more  elementary,  far  more  practical.  Would  to  God 
that  the  few  words  now  to  be  spoken  on  a  matter  (I 
well  know)  of  the  most  urgent  importance  at  this 
moment,  may  be  impressed  upon  your  consciences  by 
the  power  of  His  Holy  Spirit,  and  bring  forth  fruit 
hereafter  to  His  glory,  and  to  your  lasting  and  eternal 
good. 

'*  I  say  unto  you  *' — and  think  who  it  is  that  speaks — 
I,  to  whom  all  judgment  is  committed — "  that  every  idle 
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word  that  men  shall  speak,  they  shall  give  accoimt 
thereof  in  the  day  of  judgment:  for  by  thy  words 
thou  shalt  be  justified,  and  by  thy  words  thou  shalt  be 
condemned." 

"  In  the  day  of  judgment.*'  Surely  whatever  is  to 
happen  on  that  day  must  possess  in  our  eyes  an  interest 
of  no  common  kind.  That  period  to  which  our  thoughts 
are  so  constantly  directed  in  Scripture:  that  event 
which  is  not  so  much  revealed  as  presupposed— pre- 
supposed  as  the  natural  and  necessary  end  of  such  a 
dispensation  as  this,  and  spoken  of  therefore  in  terms 
so  concise  as  well  as  so  emphatic — "  the  day  of  God,'' 
"  the  great  day,"  "  that  day,"  "  the  day  :"  that  period, 
that  event,  which  we  shall  more  certainly  witness,  in 
which  each  of  us  will  more  surely  bear  a  part,  than  we 
shall  awaken  to-morrow,  or  go  to  rest  in  peace  this 
night : — ^I  say,  when  Christ  our  Judge  teaches  us  what 
will  happen  on  that  eventful  day,  our  hearts  must  be 
hard  indeed  if  we  do  not  listen. 

"  They  shall  give  account  in  the  day  of  judgment." 
That  day,  which  to  each  of  us  shall  so  certainly  come,  is  a 
day  of  account  or  reckoning.  He  who  has  been  so  long 
absent  from  us  will  then  call  us  each  before  Him,  and 
receive  an  account  from  us  of  the  past.  An  account 
of  our  actions.  "  We  must  all  appear  before  the 
judgment  seat  of  Christ,  that  every  one  may  receive 
back  the  things  done  in  his  body,  according  to  that  he 
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hath  done,  whether  it  be  good  or  bad."  An  account  of 
our  motives.  "  Judge  nothing  before  the  time,  until 
the  Lord  come,  who  both  will  bring  to  light  the  hidden 
things  of  darkness,  and  will  make  manifest  the  counsels 
of  the  hearts."  But  here  it  is  added,  an  accoimt  also 
of  our  words.  "  Every  idle  word  that  men  shall  speak, 
they  shall  give  account  thereof  in  the  day  of  judgment." 
It  is  true,  the  language  employed  is  in  part,  doubtless, 
an  accommodation  to  the  understanding  and  the 
phraseology  of  men.  Images  taken  from  courts  of 
earthly  judicature  are  not,  of  course,  in  every  particular 
to  be  strictly  and  accurately  interpreted.  In  that  day 
the  witnesses  will  be  the  thoughts  and  recollections  of 
the  accused  :  "  their  thoughts  the  meanwhile  accusing 
or  else  excusing  one  another."  The  process  may  be 
swift,  momentary ;  the  Judge  reads  the  thoughts,  and 
the  thoughts  will  present  themselves  like  lightning  to 
the  conscience  which  is  brought  into  judgment.  But 
what  is  unquestionably  revealed  is,  first,  the  certainty  of 
a  definite  time  of  final  judgment — a  time  up  to  which 
retribution  has  not  fully  begun,  and  after  which  there 
comes  no  change  in  its  endurance  for  ever;  and, 
secondly,  the  certainty  that  upon  the  nature  and  the 
degree  of  that  retribution  every  thought  and  word  and 
act  of  ours  upon  earth  will  tell,  will  have  some  bearing, 
some  influence  for  good  or  for  evil ;  nothing  shall  have 
perished,   nothing  shall  have  been   forgotten,  by  the 
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Judge  or  by  the  accused ;  nothing  shall  be  left  out  of 
the  reckoning  as  though  trifling  and  to  be. disregarded. 
Every  idle  word,  spoken  in  jest  or  in  earnest,  from 
youth  to  old  age,  shall  have  account  taken  of  it ;  it 
shall  affect,  in  some  degree,  the  eternal  condition  of 
the  speaker  of  it. 

Who  then  can  be  saved  ? 

Or  does  any  one  say  in  his  heart,  This  is  a  hard,  an 
unjust  saying  ?  What  is  a  word,  uttered  and  forgotten, 
that  it  should  thus  be  treasured  against  me  in  the  book 
of  remembrance  ? 

Notice  then,  first  of  all,  the  importance  of  words  as 
indications  of  character.  "  Out  of  the  abundance  of  the 
heart  the  mouth  speaketh." 

In  general  terms,  it  may  be  said  with  truth  that 
the  test  of  a  man's  character  is  his  life,  his  conduct, 
his  acts.  These  are  indeed,  in  their  narrowest  sense, 
a  most  important,  if  not  quite  a  decisive  testimony. 
Watch  the  course  of  a  man's  daily  life;  watch  it 
narrowly,  and  with  opportimities  of  close  inspection; 
at  all  events,  let  a  man  so  watch  it  for  himself; 
and  the  result  will  be  nearly  conclusive  as  to  the 
condition  of  his  mind  and  heart.  You  will  be  able 
to  pronounce  him,  almost  infallibly,  either  good 
or  evil. 

But  when  you  think  how  largely  our  outward  acts 
are  influenced  by   custom,  by   example,  by  the  sense 
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of  observation,  and  by  the  desire  for  esteem,  you  will 
see  many  reasons  why  another  test  should  sometimes 
be  appealed  to  as  even  more  conclusive  than  the 
conduct.  How  far  more  free,  in  youth  at  least,  are 
words  than  acts  1  How  far  less  premeditated — ^how  far 
more  spontaneous — and,  therefore,  how  much  more 
valuable,  to  those  who  can  judge  of  them  intimately,  as 
evidence  of  the  mind  which  utters  them! 

Apply  the  test  to  yourselves.  Suppose  that  one  of 
you  is  diligent  in  his  work,  punctual  in  his  hours, 
respectful  in  his  demeanour,  obedient  to  the  regulations 
of  the  place.  We  must  hope  favourably  of  such  a  case. 
We  must  venture  to  believe  that  such  conduct  implies 
a  root  of  good  moral,  if  not  decidedly  Christian  principle. 
But  is  it  absolutely  impossible — you  know  by  experience 
that  it  is  not — for  one  thus  far  hopeful  to  be  notyrith- 
standing  coarse  or  profane  or  passionate  in  his  language, 
when  he  is  removed  from  the  observation  of  those  above 
him  ?  And  if  this  be  so,  which  of  you  would  not  allow 
that  the  habitual  language  was  a  surer  test,  for  evil 
at  least,  than  the  outward  conduct  ?  Which  of  you 
would  regard  it  as  anything  but  a  false  and  ignorant 
judgment,  if  you  heard  one  of  his  masters  speak  of  such 
a  boy  with  general  approbation  and  esteem  ?  Can  you 
wonder  then,  if  that  be  regarded  as  of  importance  in 
God's  judgment,  which  you  instinctively  make  so  in 
your  own  ?      These  idle,  spontaneous,   unpremeditated 
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words,  are  precisely  the  things  by  which,  in  fact,  you 
pronounce  upon  the  character  of  your  companions. 
Does  not  then  your  own  experience  enable  you  to 
appreciate  the  wisdom  of  that  Revelation  which  teaches 
you  that  of  words,  no  less  than  of  acts,  account  will 
be  taken  in  the  day  of  judgment  ? 

But,  besides  the  importance  of  words  as  indications 
of  character,  we  must  notice  also  the  importance  of  their 
actual  effects.  It  may  be  truly  said  that  no  one  idle 
word  is  actually  isolated.  It  has  consequences.  It 
produces  effects. 

Effects  upon  ourselves.  Words  oftentimes  give 
shape  and  form  to  thoughts.  What  might  else 
have  been  a  mere  shadowy  and  fleeting  imagination 
gains  substance  at  once  and  permanence  from  the 
mere  expression.  How  many  an  evil  thought  has  been 
all  but  created  in  the  act  of  giving  it  utterance  !  How 
often  do  we  begin  to  speak,  scarcely  knowing  what  it  is 
we  would  say,  and  literally  invent  as  we  utter !  And,  as 
words  shape  and  define  thoughts,  so  also  they  contribute 
largely  to  the  formation  of  habits.  How  completely,  in 
many  cases,  is  falsehood  a  mere  habit  I  One  false  word 
leads  to  another.  I  do  not  mean  only  that  there  is  a 
natural  inclination  to  screen  one  falsehood  by  another, 
so  that  he  who  has  departed  in  one  point  from  truth  is 
irresistibly  tempted  to  add  lie  to  Ue  in  order  to  escape 
from  the  consequences  of  his  first  transgression  :  but 
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more  still  than  this — that  one  false  word  seldom  fails  to 
be  followed  by  another  even  when  there  is  no  connection 
between  the  two :  the  purity  of  truth  once  suUied,  the 
Ups  fall  naturally  into  a  habit  of  falsehood.  It  is  thus 
with  other  faults  and  sins  of  the  same  order.  A 
sarcastic  and  sneering  tone  of  conversation,  a  delight 
in  exposing  to  ridicule  the  real  or  fancied  weaknesses 
of  others,  a  habit  of  irreverence  and  profaneness  in 
alluding  to  holy  things — ^to  say  nothing  of  language 
openly  gross  and  immoral — ^how  are  aU  these  habits 
formed?  Is  it  that  the  mind  is  first  thoroughly 
corrupted,  and  that  then  the  language  takes  its  impress  ? 
Or  is  it  not  far  more  often  the  case,  that  the  discovery  of 
the  latent  powers  is  made  by  an  accidental  experiment ; 
that  then  vanity  fosters  its  exercise  as  a  means  of 
distinction  and  display;  and,  last  of  aU,  the  mind  is 
coloured  and  stamped  with  that  which  in  fact  it  has 
more  than  half  learnt  from  the  tongue  ? 

But,  if  such  be  the  effects  of  our  idle  words  upon 
ourselves,  what  are  they  upon  others?  O  who  shall 
estimate  the  amount  of  that  power  which  we  thus 
possess,  every  one  of  us,  over  those  around  us  ?  "  Behold, 
how  great  a  matter  a  httle  fire  kindleth  !  And  the  tongue 
is  a  fire,  a  world  of  iniquity ...  It  setteth  on  fire  the 
course  of  nature,  and  it  is  set  on  fire  of  hell ...  It  is  an 
unruly  evil,  ftill  of  deadly  poison."  For  how  is  the 
knowledge    of   evil    propagated?    how,   my    brethren. 
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amongst  you  P  Doubtless  from  within,  out  of  the  heart 
of  man,  proceed  evil  thoughts.  Doubtless,  apart  alto- 
gether from  conmiunication  with  others,  the  heart  of  each 
man  is  within  him  a  fountain  of  evil,  springing  up  into 
wicked  desires,  wicked  words,  and  wicked  acts.  We 
must  never  exaggerate  the  bad  influences  of  association. 
We  must  never  speak  as  if  fallen  man,  apart  from 
conmiunication  with  his  fellows,  would  be  ignorant  or 
innocent  of  evil.  But  we  are  not  left  to  try  this 
experiment.  We  are  not  alone  :  we  never  have  been  so. 
And  living,  as  you  do,  in  the  society  of  others,  whence 
is  your  knowledge  of  evil  proximately  derived  ?  Surely, 
in  a  large  measure,  from  one  another.  How  fearful  a 
power  is  thus  placed  in  the  hands  of  any  one  of  you 
who  has  the  will  to  use  it!  Unperceived  by  us — 
imchecked,  alas  !  by  many  of  those  whose  eye  is  where 
ours  cannot  be — unheeded  or  admired  by  those  whose 
eternal  ruin  he  is  working — ^he  can  disseminate  by  night 
and  by  day  those  ideas  and  principles  and  maxims  which 
may  counterwork  and  defeat  every  engine  which  the 
Spirit  of  God,  by  the  instrumentality  of  man,  has  set 
in  motion  for  your  good.  He  can  suggest  unholy 
thoughts :  he  can  ridicule  innocent  scruples :  he  can 
encourage  evil  and  discountenance  good :  he  can  set  an 
example,  in  his  own  language,  of  an  utter  contempt  for 
the  faith  of  his  father,  a  bold  defiance  of  the  future 
judgment  of  his  God  !     And  O,  when  you  think  of  this 
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— ^when  you  think  of  the  power  which  words  possess  to 
undo  the  work  of  Christ's  Spirit,  to  destroy  souls  for 
whom  Christ  died — can  you  wonder  that  Grod,  if  He  be 
not  utterly  banished  from  His  own  creation,  if  He  still 
retain  any  power  over  the  work  of  His  own  hands, 
should  at  least  set  upon  a  tongue  so  employed  the  mark 
of  His  just  reprobation,  and  threaten  that,  if  not  now, 
yet  hereafter.  He  will  call  His  enemy  to  judgment — 
that,  if  not  now,  yet  at  a  time  fixed  and  certain,  for 
every  idle  word  that  men  shall  speak,  they  shall  give 
account  to  Him  ? 

Think  too,  you  whose  consciences  tell  you  that  these 
warning  words  are  just  and  appropriate  vdthin  these 
walls  to-day  ;  you  who  know  that  this  work  (at  least)  of 
the  tempter  has  of  late  been  advancing  and  prospering 
amongst  you — that  the  language  tolerated  here  has  under- 
gone of  late  a  marked  and  acknowledged  deterioration ; 
think,  I  pray  you,  what  it  will  be  when  He  by  whom  this 
warning  was  uttered  shall  actually  arise  to  enter  with 
you  into  judgment.  How  shall  he,  who  has  here  taken 
in  vain  the  name  of  his  Creator  and  his  Judge,  dare  to 
behold  the  revelation  of  that  consuming  fire?  How 
shall  he,  who  has  trified  in  this  life  with  the  very  names 
of  the  most  awful  and  eternal  realities,  endure  that 
aggravation  of  torment  which  must  await  him  in  the 
hour  of  terrible  and  most  just  judgment  ? 

Do   you  plead    that    such  language  is  not   meant? 
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is  unintentional,  involuntary  ?  Let  me  answer,  that  this 
is  the  very  essence  of  its  criminality.  You  have  for- 
gotten what  God  is  :  you  have  lost  your  original  feeling 
of  reverence :  you  have  cast  away  your  instinctive  awe  of 
things  Divine  and  eternal.  And  what  will  you  do  in  the 
end  thereof  ?  Can  any  crime  be  greater  in  the  sight  of 
God  than  the  very  forgetfulness  of  His  being  ? 

May  He,  of  His  great  mercy,  restore  to  our  hearts 
first  the  fear,  and  then  the  love  of  Himself ;  that  we 
may  be  again  His  children,  and  He  our  Father,  through 
His  Son  Jesus  Christ. 


SERMON   XXIIL 

GOD  SILENT. 
Psalm  xxviii.  1. 

BE   NOT  SILENT  TO  ME. 

By  whomsoever  this  prayer  is  uttered,  it  expresses  the 
apprehension,  if  not  the  actual  experience,  of  a  state  of 
great  misery.  The  very  thought  of  God's  being  silent 
to  us,  of  His  "  making  as  though  He  heard  not,*'  of 
our  crying  to  Him  and  receiving  no  answer — even  if  it 
be  only  as  a  temporary  thing,  or  only  as  a  possible 
thing — ^must  be  a  very  solemn,  a  very  alarming  idea  to 
one  who  really  considers  it.  If  the  happiness  or  misery, 
the  life  or  death,  of  our  souls  depends,  as  it  does,  on 
oiur  being  or  not  being  in  communication  with  God,  the 
notion  of  that  communication  being  either  suspended  or 
cut  off,  is  one  of  the  most  awful  that  the  mind  of  man 
can  conceive.  And  this  is  a  possibility  (to  say  the 
least)  in  every  case.  It  is  conceivable,  at  least,  that  it 
may  happen  to  any  one  of  us.  Alas  !  my  brethren,  is  It 
only  conceivable  ?  or  has  it  been  already,  in  any  of  us,  in 
any  degree  acfcomplished  ? 
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The  Psalmist  used  the  words  of  the  text  in  what 
we  may  describe  as  their  lowest,  their  least  alarming 
sense.  His  fears  extended  only  to  a  temporary,  an 
apparent  silence ;  to  a  want  of  comfort  and  of  happiness, 
rather  than  an  actual  withdrawal  of  God's  love  and 
grace.  His  language  soon  changes  into  that  of  renewed 
assurance  and  thankfulness.  A  few  verses  later,  we 
read  that  his  anxiety  was  relieved,  and  the  prayer  of 
the  text  answered.  "  Blessed  be  the  Lord,  because  He 
hath  heard  the  voice  of  my  supplications.  The  Lord  is 
my  strength  and  my  shield ;  my  heart  trusted  in  Him, 
and  I  am  helped :  therefore  my  heart  greatly  rejoiceth, 
and  with  my  song  will  I  praise  Him.'* 

Still  we  know  that,  even  in  this  its  least  alarming 
sense,  the  fear  of  God's  silence  is  a  real  and  painful  evil. 
We  know,  from  the  lives  of  all  true  Christians,  how 
large  a  part  of  their  happiness  and  unhappiness  has 
consisted  in  the  consciousness,  or  the  doubt,  of  God's 
favour  towards  them:  how  often,  without  suffering 
themselves  to  hesitate  for  a  moment  as  to  the  truth  of  His 
general  promises,  they  have  been  tempted,  successfully 
tempted,  to  question  their  applicability  to  themselves ; 
to  fear  lest  they,  for  their  sins,  should .  be  excluded 
from  that  mercy,  of  which  yet,  in  the  case  of  others,  they 
wt)uld  earnestly  maintain  the  inexhaustible  abundance* 
Now,  though  these  doubts  are  in  such  cases  groundless ; 
though  they  imply  a  want  of  faith,  and  Involve  much 
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needless  and  self-inflicted  suffering ;  yet  are  they  indi- 
cations of  a  mind  alive  and  awake  to  spiritual  realities  ; 
a  mind  to  which  the  favour  of  God  is  incomparably 
precious,  the  eternal  enjoyment  of  his  presence  the  one 
transcendent :  object  of  desire  and  pursuit.  Even  He 
who  came  to  leave  us  an  example  that  we  might  follow 
His  steps,  has  been,  in  this  point  also,  the  guide  and 
the  pattern  of  His  disciples.  He  too  knew  what  it 
was  to  find  his  Father  "  silent "  to  Him.  That  was  the 
bitterest  ingredient  in  his  cup  of  trembUng;  drawing 
from  Him  an  exclamation  unheard  through  all  those 
long  hours  of  bodily  exhaustion  and  anguish,  "  My 
God,  my  God,  why  hast  Thou  forsaken  me  ?  " 

Those  who  are  utterly  incapable  of  entering  into 
such  a  state  of  mind,  can  know  but  little  as  yet 
of  the  inward  life  of  a  Christian.  I  do  not  mean 
that  it  is  any  proof  of  a  high  degree  of  rehgious 
attainment,  that  a  man's  life  should  be  spent  in  the 
expression,  or  the  experience,  of  fears  and  doubts  as  to 
his  own  acceptance  with  God.  These  things  are  some- 
times indications,  not  of  good,  but  of  evil.  They  are 
sometimes  substituted  for  that  in  which  true  rehgion 
consists.  Lamentations  over  present  deficiencies  are  by 
no  means  always  the  precursors  of  future  improvement. 
They  serve  sometimes  rather  to  pacify  the  conscience, 
than  to  amend  the  life ;  rather  to  excuse  indolence,  than 
to  quicken  exertion.     I  mean  only  that  to  be  incapable 
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of  entering  into  the  feeling  expressed  in  the  text — ^the 
dread  of  being  deserted  (even  temporarily)  by  Him  in 
whom  the  soul  lives  and  moves  and  has  its  being — 
implies  that  God  is  not  as  yet  the  object  of  all  our 
affections,  the  centre  of  all  our  interests :  if  there  are 
things  which  we  dread  more  than  God's  silence,  there 
must  be  things  which  we  desire  more  than  the  sound  of 
His  voice. 

This  then  leads  us  to  a  second  and  more  serioud 
view  of  the  danger  spoken  of  in  the  text.  K  God  is 
sometimes  silent  to  a  true  Christian,  what  is  He  to 
others  ?  Are  there  any  to  whom  He  is  always  silent  ? 
Absolutely  silent  indeed  He  is  to  no  man.  Outwardly, 
His  voice  reaches  all  of  us  in  His  Word — all  men  every- 
where in  His  works.  "  He  left  not  Himself  without 
witness.*'  Inwardly  too,  in  conscience.  He  speaks  to 
all.  "  Thoughts  accusing  or  else  excusing,"  these  too 
are  of  Him.  But  aU  these  may  be,  and  yet  God,  in  the 
most  serious  and  awful  sense,  may  still  be  silent  to  us. 
And  this  in  more  ways  than  one. 

Take,  first,  the  case  which  is  everywhere  so  common 
amongst  the  young.  And  put  it  in  the  most  favourable 
point  of  view.  Take  the  case — it  is  that  of  many 
who  hear  me — of  one  who  has  been  brought  up 
from  his  childhood  in  a  Christian  home;  where  he 
has  been  taught  the  Word  and  the  will  of  God,  the 
duty  of  prayer,  its  absolute  necessity,  its  blessedness, 
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and  its  reward.  He  cannot  remember  the  time  when  he 
did  not  daily  use  some  form  of  prayer.  It  was  done  at 
first  as  a  matter  of  obedience :  soon  it  became  a  natural 
habit.  The  day  would  have  seemed  strange  and 
unnatural  which  was  not  consecrated  by  some  act  of 
worship.  Even  to  this  day  perhaps,  neither  the  evil 
example  of  others,  nor  the  thoughtlessness  which 
is  so  natural  (as  men  speak)  to  his  present  age  and 
circumstances,  have  succeeded  in  quite  obliterating 
this  habit.  He  still  prays.  He  would  be  ashamed 
and  afraid  not  to  do  so.  But  the  great  question  is, 
How  does  he  pray?  in  what  spirit?  with  what 
desires,  what  expectations,  what  results?  Does  he 
receive  anything,  does  he  ask  anything,  of  the  Lord  ? 
Or  is  it  not  too  often  the  case  that  the  act  of  prayer 
begins  and  ends  with  itself  ?  that  there  is  neither  any 
sense  of  need,  nor  any  conviction  of  God's  presence,  nor 
any  experience  or  even  expectation  of  a  definite  answer, 
to  prompt,  to  quicken,  to  recompense  it?  Ask  such 
a  person — and  indeed,  brethren,  the  case  is  by  no 
means  the  rarest,  nor  the  most  hopeless,  to  be  foimd 
amongst  us — ask  him,  with  reference  to  his  prayers  in 
private  or  at  church  this  morning,  what  he  wanted, 
what  he  prayed  for,  and  whether  in  any  measure  he  has 
received  : — ^he  cannot  tell !  He  prayed  because  it  was 
his  duty,  he  prayed  with  reverence,  he  prayed  with 
seriousness — and  let  no  man  utterly  despise  even  such 
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glimmerings  of  grace  as  these — but  in  reality  he  was  all 
the  time  silent  to  God,  and  God  to  Him.  His  heart 
was  silent,  his  spirit  was  silent,  while  his  Ups  were 
uttering  the  words  of  prayer :  and  therefore  God,  who 
looks  on  the  heart,  and  answers  with  his  blessing  no 
other  prayer  than  that  there  uttered,  heard  no  sound, 
and  gave  no  response. 

Prayer  is  speaking  to  God.  He  who  comes  to  God 
must  believe  that  He  is,  and  is  that  He  is.  Think 
whether,  when  tried  by  this  test,  you  have  ever  prayed 
really.  If  the  conviction  were  forced  upon  any  of  you 
at  this  moment,  that  you  are  actually  in  Grod's  presence 
— in  the  very  sight  and  hearing  of  Christ  your  Saviour 
and  your  Judge ;  if  He  were  revealed  to  your  eyes  at 
this  moment,  as  of  old  to  St.  Stephen  or  to  St.  Paul ; 
would  it  not  be,  in  truth,  the  very  first  time  that  you 
had  ever  realised,  ever  felt.  His  presence.  His  being  ? 
Yours  then  has  never  yet  been  prayer ;  such  prayer  as 
speaks  to  God  and  hears  Him  answer.  Hitherto 
therefore  He  has  been  silent  to  you ;  not  silent 
indeed  as  to  His  utterance,  but  silent  as  to  your 
hearing. 

My  brethren,  the  way  into  the  holiest  place  of  aU, 
into  the  very  presence  of  God,  has  been  opened  for  us 
by  the  death  of  Christ :  how  is  it  that  we  are  contented 
thus  to  remain,  as  it  were,  in  the  very  outermost  court 
of  the  tabernacle,  and  pray  only  as  we  might  have  done 
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if  a  thick  veil  were  interposed  between  us  and  God's 
mercy-seat?  0  think  whether  this  indeed  is  such 
prayer  as  can  be  accepted  by  Him  who  has  opened  to  us 
His  own  presence-chamber.  Think  how  awful  it  will 
be,  if,  after  seeming  to  ourselves  to  have  held  com- 
munion with  God  for  years  and  tens  of  years,  we  should 
behold  in  Him,  at  the  day  of  judgment,  an  utter 
stranger !  How  then  shall  we  appeal  to  His  mercy,  as 
a  thing  tried  and  known  to  us,  when,  in  fact,  till  then 
we  have  had  no  dealings  with  Him  ?  Begin  therefore 
now  to  speak  to  Him,  when  you  pray,  as  to  a  living 
Person,  who  has  revealed  Himself  to  you  as  He  is,  that 
you  might  go  in  and  out  where  He  dwells,  and  find  rest 
and  pasture  for  your  souls. 

I  have  spoken  of  a  silence  not  yet  broken,  but 
of  which  there  is  a  hope,  a  possibility  at  least,  that  it 
may  one  day  be  exchanged  for  communications  of  life 
and  peace.  This  state  indeed  demands  anxiety,  fear, 
exertion :  this  silence  may  never  be  broken,  and,  while 
it  lasts,  it  is  a  state  of  death.  But  there  is  such  a  thing 
as  a  penal  silence :  a  condition  in  which,  for  our  sins, 
God  has  ceased  to  speak  to  us.  It  may  be  that  we 
once  knew  God ;  that  we  knew  what  it  was  to  speak  to 
Him,  and  to  hear  His  voice ;  to  commune  with  Him, 
and  to  receive  His  answer.  When  we  were  unhappy, 
we  could  betake  ourselves  to  that  refuge,  and  find, 
in    exchange    for    our  sadness,  a  peace   that   passeth 
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understanding.  When  we  were  in  perplexity,  we  could 
consult  that  living  oracle,  and  hear  a  voice  saying  to  us, 
"  This  is  the  way,  walk  ye  in  it."  When  we  felt  the  power 
of  temptation,  and  saw  ourselves  in  the  grasp  of  one 
who  seeks  our  ruin  and  is  stronger  than  we,  we  could 
cry  aloud  to  God  in  our  distress,  and  find,  amidst  the 
temptation,  a  way  made  for  us  to  escape.  But  it  is  not 
so  now.  Either  we  presumed  upon  what  seemed  to  be 
a  state  of  salvation,  and  grew  negligent  in  seeking  that 
grace  which  made  it  so ;  or  we  allowed  some  one  root 
of  bitterness  to  spring  up  unchecked  within  us,  until, 
before  we  were  aware  of  it,  our  mind  and  conscience 
were  defiled.  In  this  sense,  as  in  others, ''  a  Uttle  leaven 
leaveneth  the  whole  lump."  It  is  but  one  short  step 
from  allowing  sin  to  forsaking  prayer :  or,  if  prayer  be 
still  used,  it  is  with  a  sense  of  backwardness,  of  in- 
security, of  double  dealing,  which  makes  our  petitions 
few  and  cold  and  desultory.  And  then  He  of  whom  it 
is  written,  that  "  God  is  not  mocked,"  withdraws,  ray 
by  ray,  the  light  of  His  presence  :  the  still  small  voice  is 
first  drowned  by  the  discord  within,  and  at  last  silenced 
utterly.  God  speaks  not  for  long,  when  man  has  ceased 
to  listen.  Especially  if  man  has  once  listened :  for  then 
his  disregard  is  more  culpable  and  more  hopeless.  That 
man  knows  what  it  is  that  he  despises,  and  prefers 
something  else  to  it.  At  first  with  hesitation,  with 
vacillation,  repenting  of  his  act  as  he  does  it.     But  soon 
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he  begins  to  be  glad  of  God's  silence.  He  is  glad  that 
his  conscience  should  slumber.  It  is  a  relief  to  find 
that  it  can.  At  rest,  of  course,  he  is  not;  but  his 
condition  is  more  tolerable  than  while  the  conflict 
between  sin  and  duty  raged,  as  at  first,  fiercely.  Now 
he  has  made  his  choice.  He  has  postponed  till  a  more 
convenient  season  the  question,  "  What  wilt  thou  do  in 
the  end  thereof?  "  God  is  silent  to  him  for  the  present : 
but  doubtless  He  will  speak  again  when  He  is  sought — 
and  meanwhHe  he  can  sin  in  peace. 

The  very  description  of  such  thoughts  is  awful: 
what  must  the  reality  be  P  What  a  sense  of  dreary 
desolation,  of  gnawing  remorse,  of  utter  and  unspeak- 
able  wretchedness!  This  man  can  compare  the  one 
state  with  its  opposite.  He  can  say,  Thus  and  thus 
was  it  with  me  while  God  spoke  to  me  :  thus  it  is  now 
that  He  is  silent.  And  then  there  is  the  sense  of  base 
ingratitude  to  keep  him  firom  returning ;  the  dread  of 
encountering  a  long  and  painful  process  of  spiritual 
recovery ;  above  all,  the  chain  of  sin  by  which  he  is  so 
tied  and  bound  that  he  cannot  get  forth.  O  if  there 
had  been  but  one  such  case  in  the  universe — ^but  one 
instance  of  a  man  degenerating  firom  holiness,  relapsing 
into  sin — ^but  one  example  of  Grod's  having  become 
silent  to  a  man  to  whom  He  once  had  spoken — surely  it 
should  be  enough  to  awaken  our  fears,  to  quicken  our 
exertion,  to  make  us  hold  fast  that  we  have,  lest  we 
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should  ourselves  be  castaways.  But  when  we  know 
that  this  case  is  one  of  no  rare  occurrence ;  that  every 
parish  furnishes  examples  of  it,  that  every  minister  of 
the  Gospel  has  had  experience  of  it ;  may  we  not  well 
tremble  at  the  first  risings  within  us  of  forbidden  desire, 
nay,  at  the  first  indications  of  that  languor  and  faintness 
in  our  devotion,  which  is  the  sure  prognostic  of 
spiritual  decay? 

And  if  there  be  any  one  of  us  whose  conscience  testifies 
against  him  to-day  that  this  case  is  his — ^that  God  is  now 
silent  to  him ;  either  that  he  has  given  up  prayer,  or  that 
he  prays  dishonestly  and  with  a  double  mind,  not  desiring 
that  holiness  for  which  he  asks,  loving  that  sin  from 
which  he  prays  to  be  set  free ;  so  that,  in  either  case, 
his  prayers  are  unheard  and  unanswered ;  let  him  arise 
and  retrace  his  steps ;  let  him  see  his  danger,  and  confess 
it  to  himself  and  to  his  Father ;  let  him  commit  himself, 
with  determined  resolution,  into  His  keeping  who  is  not 
willing  that  we  should  perish,  prepared  to  suffer  at  His 
hands  the  loving  correction  of  that  necessary  discipline  by 
which  his  soul  may  be  saved  in  the  day  of  the  Lord. 
"  O  Israel,  thou  hast  destroyed  thyself:  but  in  me  is 
thy  help."  "  I  will  heal  their  backsliding :  I  will  love 
them  freely." 

For  let  us  remember,  in  the  last  place,  that  there 
is  a  silence  which  can  never  be  broken ;  a  silence  which 
is  the  last,  the  eternal  punishment  of  sin;  a  silence 
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which  is  itself  the  very  pain  and  misery  of  hell.  What 
is  it  that  excludes  from  that  place  of  torment  the  last 
tay  of  the  light  of  heaven  ?  Is  it  not  this — ^the  know- 
ledge  that  there  God  is  for  ever  silent?  that  no  prayer 
can  cross  that  abyss  which  separates  the  two  portions  of 
the  eternal  habitation  ?  "  Between  us  and  you  there  is 
a  great  gulf  fixed."  Who  can  then  hope  for  mercy, 
when  he  cannot  even  pray  for  it  ?  Who  can  look  for- 
ward to  any  change,  any  relief,  throughout  the  eternal 
ages,  when  he  knows  that  God  Himself  is  for  ever  silent 
to  him  ? 

"  Unto  Thee  will  I  cry,  O  Lord  my  rock :  be  not 
silent  to  me :  lest,  if  Thou  be  silent  to  me,  I  become 
like  them  that  go  down  into  the  pit.*' 

Prayer — and  God's  voice — these  things  are  the 
privilege  of  the  living.  He  who  cannot  pray — ^he  to 
whom  God  is  silent — ^has  become  already  like  them 
that  go  down  into  the  pit.  Shall  we  willingly  change 
places  with  those  whose  day  of  grace  is  ended  ?  Shall 
we,  whose  birthright  is  prayer,  so  trifle  with  it,  as  to 
anticipate  the  arrival  of  that  cloudy  and  dark  day,  which 
to  no  one  of  us  need  ever  come  ? 

Is  it  true,  my  brethren,  that  there  is  amongst  you  an 
increasing  spirit  of  indifference  to  prayer  ?  that  the  time 
once  set  apart  in  your  houses  for  that  purpose  is  now 
more  and  more  entrenched  upon  and  disregarded  ?  that 
some  of  you  live  from  day  to  day  without  even  a  form  of 
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prayer?  some  even  of  those  whose  consciences  once 
constrained  them  to  its  regular  observance  ?  God  give 
you  grace  to  answer  these  questions  honestly  to  your 
own  hearts !  grace,  too,  to  retrace  your  steps  with  all 
speed  and  earnestness,  for  your  own  sake,  and  for 
that  of  your  brethren  1  Think  of  that  day  when, 
if  not  used  here,  prayer  will  be  at  an  end  for  you 
for  ever;  and  when  the  recollection  of  every  luke- 
warm and  heartless  prayer,  still  more  of  eveiy  day 
spent  without  prayer — spent  (in  other  words)  by  a  crea- 
ture in  neglect  and  defiance  of  his  Creator — ^will 
rise  up  against  you  in  judgment,  and  aggravate  the 
miseiy  of  that  state  in  which  the  greatest  of  all 
tortures  will  be  the  final  and  unchangeable  silence 
of  God. 

"  Knowing  the  terror  of  the  Lord,  we  persuade  men/' 
Yes,  even  in  these  gravest  and  most  alarming  thoughts 
there  is  also  a  gentle  and  a  constraining  force.  Why 
should  God  thus  plead  with  us  ?  Is  it  not  for  love's 
sake  ?  Would  He  suffer  loss  by  our  ruin  ?  Would  the 
brightness  of  His  firmament  know  any  diminution,  if  this 
one  little  star  of  earth  were  utterly  erased  from  it  ?  If 
we  hold  our  peace,  and  contribute  no  soimd  of  thank- 
fulness to  the  adorations  of  His  universe,  could  He  not 
waken  the  very  stones  into  harmony,  to  complete  the 
chorus  of  His  redeemed  ?  And  yet  He  will  not  suffer 
us  to  be  silent :  He  will  not  be  silent  to  us.     He  will 
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arouse  us,  by  His  Word  and  by  His  Spirit,  fipom  the 
sleep  of  death,  that  we  may  enter  into  joys  which  we 
desire  not !  To  them  that  sought  Him  not.  He  says. 
Behold,  behold  me ! 

Let  the  thought  of  His  love  move  us.  He  bids  us 
to  pray,  not  for  His  own  sake,  but  for  ours ;  because 
prayer  is  our  happiness ;  because  prayer  is  our  privilege ; 
because  prayer  is  our  glory ;  because  prayer  admits  us 
into  enjoyments  greater  than  the  heart  can  conceive, 
even  into  a  peace  which  passeth  understanding ;  because 
he  who  prays  not  must  be  miserable,  whatever  his 
outward  lot;  because  he  who  prays  in  spirit  and 
in  truth,  whatever  be  his  earthly  lot,  must  be 
happy. 

"  Unto  Thee  will  we  cry,  O  Lord  our  strength :  be 
not  silent  to  us !  "  For  with  Thee  is  the  spring  of  life ; 
and  in  Thy  light  alone  can  we  see  light.  O  deliver  us 
from  a  worldly  heart,  which  has  all  its  portion  in  this 
life,  and  is  satisfied  with  it !  O  deUver  us  from  that 
false  peace,  which  lulls  men  into  the  sleep  from  which 
there  is  no  waking !  And  O  deUver  us  from  that 
prayer  of  the  lips,  which  seems  to  ask,  and  asks  not ! 
from  that  crooked  heart,  which  turns  prayer  into  sin ! 
from  that  faint  and  doubting  spirit,  which  receives 
nothing  from  the  Lord !  Give  us  grace,  when  we  pray, 
to  set  Thee  before  us  as  Thou  art,  and  to  come  before 
Thee  as  we  are,  knowing  what  we  need,  desiring  it 
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above  all  things,  and  believing  Thy  will  to  grant  it,  for 
His  sake  in  whose  atonement  and  mediation  Thou  art 
well  pleased!  And  to  us  so  coming  be  not  Thou 
silent !  Strengthen  our  weakness,  quicken  our  deadness^ 
by  some  of  those  "  tokens  for  good  "  which  testify  to  our 
souls  that  we  are  not  unheeded  by  Thee,  nor  forsaken  ! 
And  may  the  experience  of  Thy  goodness  lead  us  on 
from  strength  to  strength,  that  we  may  know  Thee  now 
by  faith,  and  after  this  life  have  the  fruition  of  Thy 
glorious  Godhead! 


SERMON  XXIV, 

THE  OFFICE  OF  MEMORY. 
St.  Luke,  xvi.  25. 

SON,   REMEMBER. 

That  curiosity  which  is  the  cause,  in  earthly  things, 
of  so  much  good  and  so  much  evil,  affects  us  no  less 
powerfully  in  matters  of  a  higher  kind.  To  know,  on 
the  authority  of  God,  that  there  is  a  future  life  for  all 
of  us ;  a  life  for  which  such  and  such  a  preparation 
must  be  made,  and  upon  which  when  we  have  once 
entered  there  comes  no  more  change  again  to  us  for  ever ; 
this  is  not  enough  to  satisfy  the  cravings  of  our 
nature  for  information  as  to  that  which  so  nearly 
concerns  us,  unless  we  know  also  the  nature  of  the 
enjoyments  and  the  sufferings  of  that  other  world,  the 
occupations  of  its  inhabitants,  and  the  points  of  resem- 
blance and  of  difference  between  that  life  and  this. 
When  therefore  our  Lord  speaks  to  us,  as  in  this  Parable 
of  the  Rich  Man  and  Lazarus,  of  thmgs  connected  with 
t  he  future  hfc,  and  sets  before  our  eyes,  even  in  figurative 
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language,  an  event  of  which  the  scene  is  there  laid ;  it  is 
natural  that  we  should  attach  a  great  importance  to  the 
minutest  circumstances  of  the  description,  and  be  even 
too  ready  to  draw  a  doctrine  from  each,  where  perhaps 
the  object  proposed  was  instruction  of  a  different  kind. 

But  on  the  smgle  point  now  to  be  enforced  we  need 
have  no  hesitation  in  availing  ourselves  of  the  language 
of  this  parable.  Every  word  of  it  implies — ^what  indeed 
might  be  inferred  from  countless  other  passages  of  the 
Scriptures — ^that  from  the  other  world  we  shall  look  back 
upon  this ;  that  memory  will  there  be  busy  with  the 
scenes  of  our  earthly  existence,  furnishing  in  one  case  the 
materials  of  unspeakable  delight,  in  another  of  excru- 
ciating misery  and  remorse.  To  a  man  already  entered 
upon  his  final  and  everlasting  condition  it  is  here  said, 
''  Son,  remember  that  thou  in  thy  lifetime  didst  this 
or  that." 

Let  me  endeavour  now  to  illustrate  this  solemn 
truth ;  that  the  happiness  or  the  misery  of  a  future  life 
(and  the  latter  is  the  more  serious  and  practical  side 
of  the  question)  will  largely  consist  in  that  recollection  of 
an  earthly  life,  which  will  then  be  so  vividly  awake  as  to 
make  the  past  all  present.  We  shall  see  at  once  how 
vast  an  influence  the  hearty  belief  of  this  truth  would 
exercise  upon  our  daily  life  now.  Every  day  we  live, 
we  are  not  only  showing  what  manner  of  spirit  we  are 
of ;  wc  are  not  only  giving  promise  of  a  share  hereafter 
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in  heaven  or  hell;  we  are  not  only  pleasing  God  or 
provoking  His  displeasure :  we  are  also  (in  the  strictest 
sense)  sowing  for  a  harvest;  forming  with  our  own 
hands  those  elements  of  misery  or  of  happiness,  which 
need  but  the  commonest  operation  of  mere  memory  to 
make  them  in  another  world  our  comforters  or  our 
tormentors  for  ever. 

The  idea  suggested  by  the  verse  from  which  the 
text  is  taken,  is  that  of  the  contrast  between  an  earthly 
Ufe  of  enjo3rment  and  a  future  life  of  suffering.  Nothing 
is  said  or  implied  in  the  parable  as  to  the  extraordinary 
sinfulness  of  the  rich  man  whose  destiny  it  describes. 
It  is  not  said  that  he  was  what  is  commonly  called  an 
immoral  man.  It  is  not  said  that  he  was  what  is 
commonly  called  an  uncharitable  man.  We  read  of  no 
refusal  to  supply  the  beggar  at  his  gate  with  the  super- 
fluities of  his  own  luxury.  To  allow  him  the  shelter  of 
his  precincts,  the  crumbs  from  his  table,  may  have  been, 
in  his  own  judgment  and  in  that  of  his  neighbours, 
indications  of  a  tender  heart  and  an  open  hand.  His 
fault  was  only  that  to  which  the  opinion  of  the  world 
in  all  ages  is,  for  its  own  sake,  most  indulgent — ^that  he 
had  received  in  his  lifetime  his  good  things.  His  heart 
had  been  on  earth,  and  his  treasure :  and  therefore,  as 
a  matter  of  course,  his  happiness  ended  when  earth 
ended.  He  had  nothing  that  he  could  carry  away  when 
he  died  :  and  therefore  he  was  left,  in  a  world  of  spirit. 
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utterly  naked  and  destitute.  For  him  therefore,  when 
in  hell  he  Uft  up  his  eyes  being  in  torments,  it  was  the 
office  of  the  tormentor  memory  to  recall  vividly  to  his 
thoughts  the  enjoyment  which  was  for  ever  over. 
Remember  that  thou  in  thy  lifetime  receivedst  thy  good 
things  : — now,  thou  art  tormented. 

If  the  office  of  memory  ended  here,  it  would  be 
awful  enough  to  account  of  itself  for  the  misery 
of  hell.  Thhik  for  a  moment  how  greatly  your  present 
happiness  depends  on  things  which  cannot  follow 
you  beyond  the  grave.  Eating  and  drinking,  play 
and  rest,  reading  or  conversation  about  things  which 
exist  only  on  eerth  —  these  (if  not  worse)  are  the 
objects,  you  well  know,  of  a  very  large  part  of  your 
present  interest.  .  Yet,  if  our  hearts  be  really  set  on 
these  things ;  if  there  be  not,  above  and  beyond  them, 
a  predominant  regard  to  God's  love  and  favour  and 
service ;  there  can  be  no  happiness  for  us  for  one  day 
after  these  things  have  perished — for  one  day,  that  is, 
after  oxu:  death  :  and  if  not,  think  what  it  will  be,  in  a 
world  for  us  empty  and  miserable,  to  be  pUed  perpetually 
with  the  recollection  of  the  contrast  between  days  when 
we  ate  bread  to  the  full  and  spent  our  hours  in  the  very 
occupation  that  we  loved,  and  those  weary  lingering 
months  and  years  of  a  fathomless  eternity,  in  which 
suficriug  is  our  business,  and  rest  an  impossibility 
for  ever. 
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But  how  much  more  when  we  imagine  the  taunts 
of  memory  to  extend  from  departed  comforts  to  neglected 
opportunities  of  good.  If  the  mere  contrast  between 
the  temporal  and  the  eternal,  between  the  past  enjoy- 
ment and  the  present  misery,  be  enough  to  awaken 
intense  anguish  in  the  soul  that  has  perished;  how 
much  more  will  this  be,  when  the  sense  of  actual  guilt 
is  added  to  the  reckoning,  and  we  accuse  ourselves  of  a 
fatal  and  obstinate  neglect  of  countless  spiritual  blessings 
by  which  God,  throughout  our  earthly  life,  sought  to 
win  us  to  Himself?  Think  what  it  wiU  be,  in  a  world 
where  prayer  is  not,  to  recollect  those  touching  promises 
by  which  we  were  once  encouraged  to  seek  Him.  "  Son, 
remember  "  what  was  once  said  to  thee,  "  Ask  what  ye 
wiU,  and  it  shall  be  done  unto  you : "  "  If  ye  ask  any- 
thing in  my  name,  I  will  give  it  you :  *' — ^but  now  these 
words  are  sent  to  others,  and  to  thee  God  is  silent. 
Think  what  it  will  be  to  remember  the  Sundays  we  have 
wasted  on  earth ;  to  remember  how  God  gave  us  in  every 
week  one  day  free  from  earthly  toils  and  excitements, 
that  in  it  we  might  grow  in  grace  and  in  the  knowledge 
of  our  Saviour  Jesus  Christ ;  and  how  we,  instead  of 
caring  for  this  unspeakable  gift,  squandered  it  in  sloth 
and  in  vanity,  made  it  a  day  of  rest  indeed,  but  of  rest 
not  in  God  but  without  Him,  and  lost  therefore  every 
blessing  which  it  was  ordained  to  carry  to  our  souls. 
O   what  would  they  give,   who  have  already  passed 
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unsaved  from  this  world  into  the  next^  for  one  such 
Sunday  as  that  which  we  are  now  spending  1  How 
solemn  would  be  their  sense  of  its  importance  I  How 
would  they  charge  you  to  take  heed  to  it,  as  to  a 
blessing  for  which  hereafter  you  would  give  the  whole 
world  in  vain  !  That  Bible,  too,  which  now  lies  on  our 
shelves  unopened,  or  opened  only  as  a  lesson  or  as  a 
form— how  fearful,  how  tormenting,  wiD  be  the  recoUec- 
tion  of  its  bright  revelations,  its  gracious  promises,  its 
solemn  warnings,  when  memory  recalls  them  to  us  in  a 
world  where  its  threatenings  are  all  fulfilled,  its  promises 
all  silent !  Surely,  brethren,  if  we  believe  these  things— 
and  probably,  instead  of  disbelieving  them,  you  rather 
count  them  trite  and  commonplace — if  we  believe  that 
prayer  and  the  Scripture  and  the  Sxmday  (to  mention  no 
others)  are  means  of  grace,  God's  gifts  to  us  for  the 
good  of  our  souls ;  and  that  soon  these  means  of  grace 
will  be  taken  from  us,  and  we  shall  be  miserable  or 
glorious  according  to  our  use  or  abuse  of  them  upon 
earth  now ; — ^it  ought  to  be  a  thought  often  recurring 
to  us.  How  shall  I  look  back  hereafter  upon  these  days 
of  opportxmity  and  of  privilege  ?  how  shall  I  bear  the 
remembrance  of  them  as  of  things  neglected  and  gone, 
instruments  in  the  hand  of  memory  for  the  infliction  of 
an  intolerable  torture  ? 

Memory   will  suggest  yet  other    subjects    besides, 
when  it  exercises  its  sad  office  in  the  abodes  of  despair. 
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It  will  recall  our  thoughts  to  the  various  relations  of 
earthly  life,  and  bid  us  remember  what  we  received,  and 
how  we  repaid  it.  First,  and  above  all,  it  will  remind 
us  of  our  father's  house,  of  the  love  and  care  bestowed 
upon  us  during  so  many  helpless  years  by  our  parents, 
and  of  the  return  we  made  for  it.  Brethren,  how  shall 
we  bear  that  enquiry  ?  Are  you,  at  this  time,  behaving 
so  dutifully  towards  your  parents,  as  that  you  need 
not  fear  that  future  remorse  ?  Do  not  forget  that  the 
present  is  the  only  time  on  which  you  can  reckon  for 
discharging  this  debt.  There  are  some  duties  of  which 
you  may,  with  more  or  less  plausibility,  defer  the 
discharge  till  a  later  time  of  life:  not  that  you  can 
reckon  upon  that  later  time — ^but  still,  if  you  Uve,  you 
may  perform  them  as  well  or  even  better  than  you  could 
now.  But  with  your  duty  as  children,  it  is  not 
so.  Some  of  you  feel  this  already  by  sad  experience  : 
already,  in  some  cases,  the  debt  to  one  parent  cannot 
even  now  be  paid ;  already  you  have  one  only,  if  one, 
to  call  by  that  name.  At  all  events,  in  the  common 
course  of  life,  you  will  survive  them  both :  your  duty 
towards  them  is  one  which  will  not  continue  always : 
its  great  demand  upon  you  is  now.  O  think  of  this  in 
time  1  Recollect,  day  by  day,  that,  such  as  is  now  your 
conduct  towards  them,  such  wiU  be  your  recollection  of 
it  in  the  eternal  world :  you  will  not  be  able,  later  in 
life,  to  repair  this  omission,  to  atone  for  this  neglect. 
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In  its  application  to  this  one  duty,  the  words,  "  Son, 
remember,"  will  sound  in  eternity  much  as  they  ought 
to  sound  now.  And  how  ought  they  to  sound  now  ? 
Can  you  honestly  say  that  you  are  repaying  to  your 
parents,  as  far  as  possible,  all  you  owe  them  ?  Are  you 
giving  them  all  the  comfort,  all  the  joy,  that  it  is  in 
your  power  to  give  ?  Are  you  now,  at  a  distance  from 
them,  doing  what  you  know  they  would  have  you  do  ? 
Can  they  really  trust  you  at  a  distance  from  them? 
Is  it  a  motive  which  really  acts  upon  you,  to  think  what 
their  wishes  are  or  would  be  in  such  or  such  a  case  ? 
O  do  not  incur — ^with  your  eyes  thus  open. — ^the 
inevitable  consequence  of  such  disregard  and  dis- 
obedience ;  the  torment  throughout  eternity  of  that 
agonising  sound,  ''Remember  that  thou  wast  an 
undutiful  son  I " 

So  will  it  be  also  with  life's  other  relations ;  with  those 
which  are  formed  by  choice  as  well  as  with  those  which 
are  natural.  I  mention,  of  course,  here,  such  only  as 
are  most  obviously  and  universally  apphcable :  and 
amongst  these,  none  can  be  so  important  as  that  which 
binds  you  to  one  another  as  companions  and  fnends. 
What  preparation  are  you  making  for  that  retrospect 
which  memory,  in  another  world,  will  force  upon  you  in 
these  respects  ?  Are  you  so  Uving  together  here,  so 
helping  one  another  in  good,  so  restraining  one  another 
from  evil,  as  that  hereafter  the  words,  "  Son,  remember," 
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will  have  no  sting  ?  Or  are  you  forgetting  (if  not  your 
own  utterly)  at  least  each  other's  souls  ?  Are  you  living 
now,  in  the  manifold  companionships  of  this  place,  as 
you  would  wish  you  had  done  when  you  look  back  upon 
the  present  time  from  a  state  of  retribution  ?  Is  God 
in  any  of  your  thoughts,  as  you  associate  with  each  other 
in  hours  of  work  and  of  amusement  ?  Take  heed,  my 
brethren,  in  this  point  also,  lest  you  be  treasuring  up  for 
yourselves  tormenting  recollections  in  a  world  where  the 
loss  of  a  soul  is  beyond  redemption. 

And  besides  the  recollection  of  lost  enjoyments,  of 
neglected  opportunities,  of  relations  of  life  unfaithfully 
fulfilled,  there  will  be,  once  more,  the  remembrance  of 
inward  feelings,  convictions,  and  resolutions,  and  their 
results,  of  which  none  but  God  and  our  own  souls  have  here 
been  witnesses.  God  leaves  not  Himself  in  any  one  of  us 
without  witness.  Sometimes  by  the  arrangements  of  His 
Providence,  sometimes  by  the  more  inscrutable  workings 
of  His  Spirit,  He  awakens  in  every  one  of  us,  from  time 
to  time,  a  sense  of  sin,  a  fear  of  judgment,  a  conviction 
of  the  certainty  of  His  truth,  a  desire  to  repent  and  to  be 
at  peace  with  Him,  a  search  after  Him,  more  or  less 
earnest  and  continued — enough  either  to  bring  us  to 
salvation,  or  at  least  (if  we  will  not  be  saved)  to  justify, 
even  by  om*  own  confession,  that  ruin  which  He  wills  not. 
But  this  alternative  there  is.  Convictions  may  be  stifled ; 
fears  may  be  allayed ;  resolutions  may  be  broken :  and  thus 
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all  may  be  in  vain.  If  so,  the  memory  of  these  things 
will  be  one  part  of  the  misery  of  heU.  Remember — 
conscience  will  say  to  ufi — remember  how  at  such  a 
time  your  sins  found  you  out,  and  you  arose  and  sought 
God.  Remember  how  the  Scriptures  became  real  to  you, 
and  you  beUeved  undoubtingly  in  the  certainty  of 
a  future  judgment,  in  the  ejSBcacy  of  Christ's  atonement, 
in  the  necessity  of  true  repentance,  and  of  a  holiness  not 
siqperfici^  but  of  the  heart.  What  became  of  these  con- 
victions P  How  is  it  that,  after  all,  you  are  come  to  this 
place  of  torment?  And  then  the  exact  track  by 
which  we  went  astray  will  be  all  developed  before  us  ; 
the  excuses  by  which  we  paUiated  sin;  the  readiness 
with  which  we  transf^red  the  blame  to  another ;  the 
disappointment  of  our  unreasonable  expectations  of 
instant  repose  and  comfort  in  religion  ;  the  weariness  in 
well-doing;  the  inveterate  power  of  old  and  (as  we 
thought)  conquered  sins :  all  these  things  we  shall 
remember  as  the  events  of  yesterday :  we  shall  remember 
and  bitterly  cur^e  our  feantheartedness,  our  infatuation^ 
oxu:  base  ingratitude,  our  wilful  self-destruction ;  and  we 
shall  feel  that  all  is  just ;  inevitable  as  unchangeable ; 
that,  as  the  salvation  of  the  Christian  is  all  along  not  his 
own  work  but  God's,  so  the  ruin  of  the  sinner  is  from 
first  to  last  not  God's  work  but  his :  as  it  is  written, 
"  The  wag^s  of  sin  is  death,  but  the  gift  of  God  is 
eternal  life  through  Jesus  Christ  our  Lord." 
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But  though  the  gloomy  character  of  the  passage 
before  us  has  naturally  coloured  thus  far  our  considera- 
tion of  the  text,  let  me  not  end  without  reminding  you 
that  it  is  capable  also  of  a  bright  and  glorious  meaning ; 
that,  if  memory  has  in  one  part  of  the  future  world 
the  office  of  a  tormentor,  she  has  also,  in  the  other, 
the  office  of  a  comforter ;  and  that  it  is  still  open,  by 
God's  grace,  to  every  one  of  us,  so  to  live  the  life  of  this 
world  that  the  joys  and  not  the  tortures  of  memory  may 
be  ours  in  the  next. 

Are  there  any — I  know  there  are — amongst  you,  who 
are  striving  to  do  your  duty  in  this  early  but  most  trying 
portion  of  life  ?  any  who  fear  God  in  the  midst  of  much 
surrounding  wickedness,  and  would  maintain  a  con- 
science void  of  offence  both  towards  God  and  man  ? 
And  are  you — it  must  needs  be — often  discouraged, 
often  cast  down,  often  thwarted  by  others  in  your 
Christian  course,  often  daunted  by  your  failures  to  do 
right,  even  where  you  have  none  but  yourselves  to 
blame  ?  My  brethren,  think  what  it  will  be  to  look 
back  hereafter  on  your  present  struggles.  Think  how 
glorious — if  not  before,  yet  at  least  in  a  world  of  eternal 
happiness — to  be  able  to  recall  vividly  the  anxieties  and 
discouragements  through  which  you  are  now  passing,  and 
to  trace  God's  hand  in  all  maturing  you  for  His  future 
service !  Thmk  of  the  happiness  of  remembering  hereafter 
(like  Israel  in  Canaan)  all  the  way  by  which  the  Lord  your 
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God  led  you  these  many  years  in  the  wilderness,  and  of 
testifying  in  His  presence  to  the  wisdom  and  to  the 
love  which  preserved  and  guided  you.  To  you  it  will  be 
a  joyful  sound  when,  in  tones  only  of  approbation  and 
comfort,  a  greater  than  Abraham  shall  say  to  you,  "  Son, 
remember  ! "  Only  pray  Him  to  keep  you  from  falling  ; 
to  preserve  you  from  being  led  away  now  by  the  error  of 
the  wicked ;  to  enable  you  to  fix  your  aim  steadily  on  the 
prize  of  your  heavenly  calling,  and  then  day  by  day  to 
run  with  patience  the  race  set  before  you,  looking 
unto  Jesus  the  Author  and  the  Finisher  of  your  faith. 
Faithful  is  He  that  calleth  you,  who  also  will  do  it. 


SERMON  XXV. 

THE  EARLY  LABOURERS. 

St.  Matthew,  zx.  1. 
the  kinodom  op  heayen  is  uke  unto  a  man  that  is  an   house- 

HOLDBR»   WHICH    WENT    OUT    EARLY    IN    THE    MORNING    TO  HIRT 
LABOURERS   INTO  HIS  TINSTARD. 

We  cannot  fail  to  be  struck  with  the  appropriateness 
of  this  Parable  to  the  occasion  on  which  we  are  as- 
sembled. We  are  recalled  this  day  from  repose  to 
exertion,  from  enjoyment  to  business,  from  home  to 
school.  Our  resting-time  is  over ;  the  time  for  work  is 
come.  It  is  necessary  that  we  should  at  once  feel  this, 
and  acquiesce  in  it  as  God's  appointment.  There  must 
be  no  attempt  on  our  part  to  linger  in  heart  and 
thought  among  scenes  from  which  we  are  withdrawn. 
We  must  now  put  our  hand  to  the  plough,  and  not  look 
back*  The  time  of  work  has  its  own  pleasures,  its  own 
relaxations,  beneficial  in  their  proper  place,  and  refresh- 
ing to  the  spirits.  But  the  predominant  concern  now  is 
business.  We  are  found,  as  it  were,  standing  idle  ;  and 
the  householder  comes  and  invites  us  into  his  vineyard. 
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The  earthly  rest  has  been  ours,  whether  earned  or  no  by 
previous  labour ;  but  the  future,  the  eternal  rest,  will  be 
the  portion  of  none  but  those  who  have  diUgently  toiled 
on  earth  in  God's  service.  Now  it  is  day ;  but  the  night 
Cometh.  With  many  of  you  it  is  as  yet  but  early  in  the 
morning: — happy  if  the  summons  into  the  vineyard 
reach  your  hearts  in  this  earliest  stage  of  life !  But  an 
evening  approaches,  when  the  lord  of  the  vineyard  will 
call  home  his  labourers,  and  give  them  their  hire :  and 
the  great  question  is,  how  we  shall  meet  that  day,  how 
we  shall  stand  when  He  appeareth  P 

On  another  occasion  we  might  have  entered  more 
minutely  into  the  examination  of  this  Parable,  and  of  its 
doctrine.  But  the  object  of  our  service  this  morning  is 
so  eminently  and  exclusively  practical,  that  I  must  con- 
fine your  attention  to  this  one  thought — ^the  fact,  I 
mean,  that  we  are  called  by  God  Himself  now  to  set  to 
work  for  Him ;  and  entreat  you  to  receive  the  call  with 
ready  obedience,  saying  in  your  hearts,  Speak,  Lord,  for 
thy  servant  heareth — Lord,  what  wilt  Thou  have  me 
to  do? 

A  common  observer,  looking  upon  you  as  you  are  here 
assembled  together,  would  regard  you  as  one  of  the  hap- 
piest congregations  in  the  world,  and  (it  might  be  added) 
one  of  the  most  uniform.  He  would  almost  envy  (if  he 
were  himself  a  minister  of  the  Gospel,  and  in  earnest  to 
win  souls)  the  office  of  one  who  was  entrusted  with  a 
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charge  so  simple  and  definite,  when  compared  with  the 
multifarious  elements  which  compose  a  parochial  congre- 
gation. Yet,  when  a  longer  experience  or  deeper 
reflection  has  made  us  more  familiar  with  the  details  of 
our  particular  office  here,  how  wety  different  is  our 
estimate  of  this  peculiarity  !  We  know  that  there  exists 
amongst  you  ahnost  the  widest  possiWe  difference.  We 
know,  for  example,  how  different  are  the  feelings  of  the 
elder  and  the  younger  amongst  you  ;  of  him  who  has  been 
for  four  or  five  years  an  occupant  of  his  place  here,  and 
of  him  who  came  here  but  yesterday.  We  know  that 
language  and  thoughts  which  are  familiar  to  the  one 
are  unintelligible  to  the  other.  That  truth  which  one 
receives  with  the  readiness  of  long  familiarity,  or  the 
avidity  of  awakened  interest,  falls  upon  the  ear  of 
another  as  an  unmeaning  sound,  forgotten  as  soon  as 
uttered.  God  sees  all  these  varieties,  and  His  ministers 
are  bound  to  see  them  also.  What  then  are  some  of 
the  lessons  needed  to-day  by  these  various  classes  of  my 
hearers  ? 

This  is  a  marked  moment :  in  many  respects,  the 
most  critical  that  I  have  yet  witnessed^  These  vacant 
places  remind  us  that  we  have  lost  a  far  more  thau 
common  proportion  of  those  who  have  been  entrusted 
with  subordinate  authority  over  you,  and  who  have 
exercised  that  authority  with  remarkable  faithfulness. 
It  is  an  anxious  moment  at  which  we  assemble  without 
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them.  We  hope,  we  doubt  not,  but  we  cannot  yet 
know,  that  their  places  are  supplied.  For  the  moment, 
at  least,  we  miss  them  painfully.  It  is  no  easy  task  to 
establish  a  right  tone  of  feeling  in  a  body  so  miscellaneous 
and  so  young.  It  is  no  easy  task  to  make  right 
respected,  and  wrong  dishonourable,  in  a  place  like  this. 
Nay,  it  is  not  always  easy  to  secure  protection,  or  even 
toleration,  to  the  one,  and  to  prevent  the  other  from 
exercising  a  fearful,  a  fatal  supremacy.  This  is  not 
easy.  But,  difficult  as  this  is,  I  know  not  whether  it  is 
not  easier  than  to  maintain  a  right  feeling  when  once 
established.  There  may  be  something  of  distinction, 
something  of  triumph,  in  those  first  struggles  of  one  or 
two  manly  and  resolute  leaders  to  reform  and  to 
reorganize  the  tone  of  an  institution  they  love.  The 
personal  ascendancy  of  one  or  two  leading  and  right- 
minded  boys  may  produce,  for  the  time,  eflTects  absolutely 
startling.  And  that  which  they  have  effected  may  last, 
under  tolerably  favourable  circumstances,  for  a  school 
generation  or  two  beyond  their  own.  Their  immediate 
successors  feel  a  natural  shame  in  suffering  their  achieve- 
ments to  perish.  The  vessel  is'  carried  forward  for  a 
few  lengths  by  the  impetus  already  communicated.  But 
then  arises  the  real  difficulty.  There  is  a  perpetual 
tendency  to  decay  and  deterioration :  every  one  is 
tempted  to  rely  too  much  on  results  once  produced : 
the  ascendancy  of  right  seems  perhaps  for  the  moment 
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SO  secure  that  a  little  temporary  negligence  can  lead,  it 
is  thought,  to  no  very  serious  consequences :  and  mean- 
while the  struggle  for  good  has  lost  much  of  the 
excitement  of  novelty ;  the  praise  of  maintaining  seems 
so  much  less  illustrious  than  that  of  creating,  that  many 
who  would  have  laboured  vigorously  for  the  one,  have 
no  heart  for  the  less  stirring  yet  not  less  arduous 
demands  of  the  other. 

My  brethren,  I  cannot  but  think  that  these  causes, 
and  others  which  might  be  enumerated,  have  been 
operating  of  late  injuriously  amongst  us.  I  fear  that  a 
spirit  of  self-complacency  was,  to  a  certain  extent,  engen- 
dered in  us  all,  by  witnessing  the  outward  blame- 
lessness  of  demeanour  and  conduct  which  appeared  to 
have  displaced  almost  entirely  the  very  notion  of 
insubordination  and  turbulence.  We  began  to  pride 
ourselves  upon  being,  as  we  imagined,  one  of  the  most 
moral  and  the  most  orderly  of  the  public  schools  of 
England.  We  were  tempted  almost  to  imagine  that  we 
had  discovered  the  art  of  inducing  a  society  of  boys  to 
lay  aside  by  common  consent  the  common  faults  of 
boyhood,  and  to  pass,  by  a  safe  and  healthy  transition, 
from  the  innocence  of  children  to  the  virtue  of  men. 
But  this  could  not  be.  Our  very  prosperity  contributed 
to  our  disappointment.  Increased  numbers  brought 
with  them  new  elements  of  evil,  and  new  obstacles  to 
good.     Rumom's — ^more  than  rumours— of  lurking  but 
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growing  vices  created  an  anxious  though  often  indefinite 
feeling  of  mistrust,  which  we  would  gladly  have 
exchanged  for  a  yet  more  painful  discovery.  And  all 
this,  be  it  remembered,  coexisting  with  the  most 
perfect  fideUty  (to  the  extent  of  their  means  of  inform- 
ation) on  the  part  of  many  at  least  of  those  to  whom 
authority  over  their  fellows  had  been  entrusted. 

Gladly,  thankfully,  would  I  beUeve  that  these  fears 
were  groundless.  To  none  could  they  be  so  distressing 
as  to  those  who  had  laboured  with  other  hopes,  and 
who  thought  that  they  had  witnessed  some  fruit  of  their 
labours.  Yet,  painful  as  this  lesson  may  have  been  to 
learn,  it  will  not  have  been  in  vain,  if  it  has  taught  us 
a  humbler  estimate  of  human  nature,  and  of  the  efficacy 
of  human  eflforts  to  correct  it.  StiU  less,  if  it  arouse 
us,  by  God's  grace,  to  renewed  labours,  and  prepare  us 
to  expect  and  to  desire  no  abiding  repose  till  we  enter 
into  that  rest  which  remains  for  the  people  of  God. 

While,  however,  we  are  bound  to  speak  plainly  of  the 
difficulties  and  discouragements  which  must  ever  attend 
in  this  life  the  course  and  progress  of  good,  whether  in 
our  own  hearts  or  in  the  society  around  us,  we  are 
bidden  to  remember  also  the  promise  of  One  who 
cannot  lie  that,  as  our  day,  so  shall  our  strength  be, 
and  the  assurance  that  greater  is  He  that  is  in  us  than 
all  that  is  in  the  world.  May  this  conviction  of  the 
inherent  power  of  the  cause  of  good,  through  Him  whose 
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own  it  is,  be  your  encouragement  this  day — so  many  of 
you  as  are  now  entering  on  an  office  of  great  trust  for 
the  welfare  of  your  younger  brethren.  It  may  well  be, 
that  some  of  you  shrink  from  that  position,  in  the  sense 
of  your  own  inadequacy.  You  know  that  the  essence 
and  object  of  that  office  is  not  your  own  exaltation, 
your  own  convenience  or  self-indulgence,  but  something 
quite  different ;  even  the  good  of  those  over  whom  it  is 
exercised.  Your  privileges  are  only  a  memento  of  your 
responsibility.  Nothing  but  this  can  justify  them.  They 
are  designed  to  maintain  in  the  minds  of  those  below 
you  the  constant  remembrance  of  your  authority  over 
them ;  an  authority,  I  repeat,  to  be  exercised  steadily 
for  their  good.  Take  heed  then  that  you  do  not  exalt 
your  position  at  the  expence  of  its  object.  Take  heed 
that  you  do  not  make  your  dignity  the  first  consideration, 
and  your  duty  the  second ;  that  you  do  not  resent  and 
revenge  bitterly  an  affront  to  yourselves,  and  pass  hghtly 
over  a  real  offence  against  discipline,  against  morality, 
against  God.  I  would  charge  you  indeed  to  estimate 
highly  the  importance  of  your  office.  It  is  the  one 
distinguishing  feature  of  the  English  system  of  public 
education.  On  its  maintenance  hangs,  I  well  beheve, 
much,  if  not  all,  of  the  efficiency  of  that  system.  You, 
like  the  centurion  in  the  Gospel,  are  "  set  under 
authority,  having  imder  you"  others :  your  position, 
that  is,  combines  the  two  elements  of  obedience  and  of 
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government :  it  opens  to  you  a  wide  field  of  manly 
usefulness,  while  it  leaves  you  subject  to  that  degree  of 
control  which  your  present  age  and  condition  make 
necessary.  The  faithful  discharge  of  this  office  is  the 
very  best  preparation  for  a  life  of  vigour  and  usefulness. 
And  any  one  who  truly  desires  to  serve  God  in  his 
generation,  and  to  leave  behind  him  some  trace  of  his 
labours,  might  well  look  back  with  envy,  even  from  the 
wider  and  busier  scenes  of  mature  life,  upon  the  oppor- 
tunities which  this  office  affords  you  of  influencing  others 
for  good,  of  purifying  the  atmosphere  around  you,  of 
estabhshing  on  a  sure  basis  the  welfare  of  a  beloved 
institution,  and  giving  (it  may  be)  the  first  impulse,  in 
more  than  one  heart,  to  those  desires  and  purposes  of 
which  the  end  is  heaven. 

Arouse  yourselves,  my  brethren,  to  discharge  these 
duties  manfully.  In  a  few  short  months,  you,  like  your 
predecessors,  will  have  gone  hence  to  return  no  more. 
But  the  body  which  demands  for  a  year  your  diligent 
service  is  not  temporary,  but  permanent.  The  good  you 
do  for  this  one  year  may  be  operating  (it  is  indeed  no 
exaggeration)  when  you  sleep  in  dust.  K,  on  the  other 
hand,  you  break  the  connecting  link  between  past  good 
and  future — ^between  what  has  been  done  by  others  who 
preceded  you  and  what  should  be  done  by  those  who 
are  to  follow  you;  if  you  for  this  year  neglect  your 
duties,  showing  no  sympathy  with  the  disciphne  of  the 
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place,  allowing  cruelty,  or  bad  language^  or  drinking,  or 
other  forbidden  and  evil  things,  to  go  on  inichecked  and 
unpunished,  oflFering  no  protection  to  the  weakness  of 
the  innocent,  putting  no  obstacle  in  the  way  of  their 
ridicule  or  their  persecution,  taking  no  pains  to  secure 
to  your  houses  (whether  they  value  it  or  no)  the  oppor- 
tunity of  unmolested  uninterrupted  prayer  at  the  time 
fixed  and  marked  for  its  exercise — and  what  is  this  but 
an  enumeration,  however  imperfect,  of  the  chief  duties 
of  the  monitorial  office  ? — then,  who  can  tell  how  long 
or  how  widely  or  how  fatally  the  eflTects  of  your  sinful 
neglect  may  make  themselves  felt ;  how  speedy  may  be 
the  downfall  of  our  prosperity,  how  irreparable  the  ruin 
of  hopes  once  promising  ;  nay,  how  extensive  the  loss  of 
souls  for  whom  Christ  died  ? 

But  we  are  persuaded  better  things  of  you,  though 
we  thus  speak.  You  have  great  encouragements  in  the 
example  of  those  whose  names,  long  after  their  departure, 
are  still  held  in  esteem  and  honour,  not  so  much  for 
their  expertness  in  the  games,  or  their  success  in  the 
studies,  of  this  place,  but  rather  because  they  loved  its 
true  welfare,  and  were  the  benefactors  of  its  virtue.  The 
opportunities  they  enjoyed  are  now  all  yours ;  the  oppor- 
tunities they  found,  and  the  opportunities  they  created. 
Above  all,  the  strength  in  which  they  were  strong  is 
yours  also :  that  strength  of  the  Holy  Spirit  which 
comes    by   prayer,    and   to    which    nothing    shall    be 
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impossible.  Seek  it  first,  and  then  trust  it;  assured 
that  He  who  bids  you  stretch  forth  your  helpless  hand 
to  do  Him  service,  will  give  you,  in  the  very  act  of 
obedience,  the  power  to  obey,  and  make  His  strength 
perfect  in  your  weakness. 

But  I  cannot  forget  that  I  speak  also  to-day  to  many 
for  the  first  time;  and  that  these  must  not  be  left 
without  one  appropriate  word  of  encouragement  and  of 
exhortation.  We  too  have  all  of  us  gone  through  that 
stage  of  life  on  which  you  enter  to-day.  We  can  all  of 
us  sympathize  with  your  feelings  to-day  as  strangers 
in  a  strange  place :  we  know  by  experience  the  snares 
which  surround  you;  and  above  aU,  that  greatest  of 
all  temptations,  the  desire  to  become  at  once  at  home  by 
assimilating  yourselves  to  those  around,  without  staying 
to  consider  what  is  right  in  them  and  what  wrong.  It 
may  well  be,  that  those  who  are  at  first  the  most 
prominent — those  therefore  whose  tone  you  wiD  catch, 
if  you  set  yourselves  to  imitate  any — may  be  the  least 
deserving,  the  worst  rather  than  the  best  examples  of 
the  society  of  the  place :  so  that,  in  your  anxiety  to 
escape  observation  by  becoming  Uke  others,  you  will 
unawares  have  gone  beyond  your  intention,  and  sunk 
even  below  the  general  level.  O  consider  how  little 
cause  you  have  to  be  ashamed  of  the  singularity  of  mere 
strangeness!  Is  there  anything  discreditable  in  that 
ignorance  which,  in  nine  cases  out  of  ten,  is  an  ignorance 
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of  evil?  Remember  too  that  the  moment  you  take 
yom*  new  companions  as  your  standard — ^the  moment 
you  begin  to  regard  their  opinions  and  principles  as 
objects  of  imitation,  without  considering  whether  they 
are  right  or  wrong — that  moment  you  depart  from  God, 
and  become  idolaters ;  idolaters  of  those  who  are  ii^en 
as  yourselves,  and  can  do  nothing  for  you,  less  than 
nothing,  when  you  want  comfort  or  counsel.  It  is 
right  indeed  that  in  all  indifferent  matters  you  should 
conform,  quickly  and  absolutely,  to  the  customs  of  those 
with  whom  you  live:  there  is  nothing  to  respect  in 
needless  singularity :  and  a  courteous  and  obUging 
demeanour  towards  all  is  a  duty  to  God  no  less  than  to 
man.  But  beyond  this  let  nothing  tempt  you  to  carry 
your  compliance.  "  Thou  shalt  not  follow  a  multitude  to 
do  evil."  Wherever  your  conscience  tells  you  that  the 
conduct  or  the  language  of  others  contradicts  the  will  of 
God,  there,  at  whatever  cost,  you  must  stop  short.  The 
esteem  of  aU  whose  regard  is  worth  having  will  be  yours 
still.  Hereafter,  all  will  confess  that  you  were  right. 
And  the  approving  smile  of  Christ — that  smile  which 
makes  all  other  approbation  valueless — will  be  your 
reward  even  now.  They  are  His  own  words — "  Fear 
not  them  which  kill  the  body,  but  are  not  able  to  kill  the 
soul :  but  rather  fear  Him  which  is  able  to  destroy  both 
soul  and  body  in  hell.  Are  not  two  sparrows  sold  for  a 
farthing  ?  and  one  of  them  shall  not  fall  on  the  ground 
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without  your  Father.  But  the  very  hairs  of  your  head 
are  all  numbered.  Fear  ye  not  therefore:  ye  are  of 
more  value  than  many  sparrows.  Whosoever  therefore 
shall  confess  me  before  men,  him  will  I  confess  also 
before  my  Father  which  is  in  heaven.  But  whosoever 
shall  deny  me  before  men,  him  will  I  also  deny  before 
my  Father  which  is  in  heaven.*' 

"  Who  hath  ears  to  hear,  let  him  hear." 
And  O  that  the  same  warning  voice  might  reach 
others  also,  and  convince  them,  while  yet  there  is  time, 
of  the  infinite  guilt  and  danger  of  those  who  offend  one 
of  these  little  ones ;  turning  them  from  their  duty  by 
ridicule,  by  unkindness,  by  persecution ;  or  leading  them 
into  sin  by  example  or  by  enticement !  "  Whoso  shall 
offend  one  of  these  little  ones  which  believe  in  me,  it 
were  better  for  him  that  a  millstone  were  hanged  about 
his  neck,  and  that  he  were  drowned  in  the  depth  of  the 
sea.  Woe  unto  the  world  because  of  offences  !  for  it 
must  needs  be  that  offences  come ;  but  woe  to  that  man 
by  whom  the  offence  cometh.''  They  are  the  words  of 
our  Judge. 


SERMON  XXVI. 

THE  WICKED  THOUGHT. 
PsAUi  1.  21. 

THOU  THOUGHTEST  WICEEDLT  THAT  I  AM  EVEN  SUCH  A  ONE  AS 

THYSELF. 

In  these  remarkable  words  we  have  the  key  to  that 
strange  disregard  of  the  commands  and  threatenings  of 
God  of  which  we  daily  witness  the  sad  and  bitter  fruits. 
It  is  one  of  those  short  sayings  which  testify  so  forcibly 
the  inspiration  of  the  Scriptures.  He  who  thus  knows 
man's  heart,  must  have  made  that  heart.  It  would  cost 
us  many  words — more  than  we  can  ever  utter — to 
express  all  that  this  one  fragment  of  a  single  Psalm 
contains.  Yet  to  look  into  it,  and  to  endeavour  to 
grasp  its  meaning,  may  be  profitable — ^nowhere,  perhaps, 
more  profitable  than  in  this  congregation — ^if  we  only 
remember  whose  word  it  is,  and  look  to  His  Holy  Spirit 
to  impress  it  on  our  hearts. 

The  Psalm  describes  a  scene  in  which  we,  every  one 
of  us,  are  deeply,  painfully,  interested.  That  scene  is 
the  day  of  judgment.     The  judgment  of  what  is  called 
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the  Visible  Church;  of  those,  that  is,  who  have  professed 
to  beUeve  in  Christ,  have  frequented  God's  worship  and 
shared  its  holy  ordinances.     "  He  shall  call  the  heaven 
from  above,  and  the  earth,  that  He  may  judge  His 
people.     Gather  my  saints  together  imto  me,  those  that 
have  made  a  covenant  with  me  with  sacrifice."     Nor  is 
any  charge  brought  against  these,  of  remissness  in  the 
duty  of  worship.     Their  sacrifices  had  been  abundant 
and  punctual.     Those  gifts  for  which  God  asked  not, 
even  as  He  needs  not  any ;  those  burnt  oflFerings,  or 
those  solemn  assembUes,  that  bending  of  the  knee  and 
saying  of  the  words,  which  have  no  intrinsic  value,  and 
can  only  avail  anything  when  they  are  the  expressions 
of  a  corresponding  heart;  of  these  things  there  had 
been  no  lack :  throughout  life,  tiU  death,  they  had  duly 
oflFered   and  worshipped.     "I    will  not  reprove  thee 
because  of  thy  sacrifices,  or  for  thy  burnt  oflferings, 
because  they  were  not  alway  before  me."     But  beneath 
this  outward  cloke  of  decency  and  of  reverence  there 
had  lurked,  all  the  while,   an    irreligious,  rebellious, 
ungodly  heart.     There  had  been  no  effort  to  subdue  the 
workings  of  a  corrupt  and  sinftd  mind.     Whatever 
inclination  prompted   had  been    done,  in  a  spirit  of 
selfish  indifference  to  the  good  of  others,  of  utter  dis- 
regard of  the  will  and  law  of  God.     "  These  things  hast 
thou  done,  and  I  kept  silence,  and   thou  thoughtest 
wickedly  that  I  am  even  such  a  one  as  thyself:  but  I 
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will  reprove  thee,  and  set  before  thee  the  things  that 
thou  hast  done." 

It  was  thus  that,  even  in  an  earlier  and  less  perfect 
dispensation,  the  Word  of  God  already  bore  witness  to 
the  worthlessness  of  outward  worship  in  comparison 
with  a  renewed  heart  and  a  holy  life.  Minute  and 
peremptory  as  were  the  requirements  of  the  ceremonial 
law,  the  distinctions  for  every  special  offering  that  was 
to  hallow  every  accident  of  man's  life  and  record  every 
sin  whether  of  presumption,  or  of  infirmity,  or  of  igno- 
ranee ;  prominent,  therefore,  as  was  the  subject  of 
sacrifice,  in  that  dispensation,  as  a  constant  memento  of 
the  need  of  atonement  and  a  visible  pledge  of  God's 
purpose  hereafter  to  accomplish  it; — ^no  doubt  was 
suffered  to  rest  upon  the  question  of  the  comparative 
importance  of  the  outward  and  the  inward  service,  no 
doubt  as  to  the  utter  inefficacy  of  sacrifices  without 
devotion  or  gifts  without  repentance. 

A  warning,  my  brethren,  still  needful,  and  still  in 
every  page  of  God's  Word  vouchsafed  to  us.  For 
notwithstanding  the  echo  which  it  instantly  awakens  in 
the  soul  of  man,  the  prone  acquiescence  with  which  the 
worthlessness  of  a  mere  form  of  godliness  is  always 
acknowledged,  yet  how  prone  are  we  all  to  satisfy  our 
consciences  with  a  mere  habit  of  outward  religion,  and  to 
think  that  we  have  done  something  towards  pleasing 
Grod  when  with  however  wandering  a  mind  we  have 

T  2 
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taken  part  in  his  worship !  How  much  is  this  the  case 
amongst  the  young !  What  else,  commonly,  is  the 
religion  of  early  life,  but  a  bare  outside  form,  destitute 
almost  entirely  of  life  and  earnestness  ? 

"  Thou  thoughtest  that  I  was  altogether  such  a  one 
as  thyself." 

It  might  be  said  with  truth  that  our  sin  is  even  greater 
than  this.  In  some  respects,  it  were  well  if  we  regarded 
God  even  as  like  ourselves.  For  do  we  not,  my 
brethren,  deal  with  Him  in  a  way  in  which  we  could 
deal  with  no  one  of  ourselves  ?  Think,  I  beseech  you, 
how  much  more  unthankful,  how  much  more  disdainful, 
is  our  conduct  towards  God  than  towards  any  earthly 
benefactor.  Think  only  of  those  benefits  which  He 
has  conferred  upon  us,  and  which  no  one  but  an 
atheist  can  deny  to  have  come  from  Him ;  think  of  the 
original  gift  of  life — ^the  life  of  the  body,  I  mean ;  of 
its  preservation  year  after  year  ;  of  its  daily  restoration 
from  sleep;  of  the  care  which  was  bestowed  upon  it 
through  long  years  of  helplessness,  when  there  was  no 
thought  of  ours  even  to  contribute  to  its  continuance  ; 
think  of  a  world  furnished  for  our  habitation  with  all 
that  can  make  life  enjoyable  in  mind  and  body ;  think, 
in  short,  of  what  is  comprised  even  in  that  lower  depart- 
ment of  God's  mercy  to  us  which  is  described  by  the 
few  and  simple  words,  "  our  creation,  preservation,  and 
aU  the  blessings  of  this  life :  "  and  then  ask  yourselves 
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what  gratitude  you  have  ever  shown  or  felt  for  these 
unspeakable  gifts  ;  how  often  in  your  whole  life  you  have 
so  much  as  given  Him  hearty  thanks  for  them ;  reflect 
how  much  oftener  you  have  taken  them  quite  as  things  of 
course — ^your  possession,  your  right,  which  it  would  be 
an  injury  to  have  refused  you ;    how  again  and  again 
you  have   misused  these  things,    turning   them  into 
occasions    of    folly    and    vanity    and     sin,     and    not 
only  forgetting,  but  actually  disobeying,  Him  to  whom 
you  owe  everything:    and  then  consider,  finally,  what 
you  would  have  thought  of  any  one  who  had  so  dealt 
with  you — who  had  shown  himself  unmindful  of  such 
little  kindnesses  as  alone  we  can  do ;  how  you  would 
have   felt    and    resented    his    ingratitude ;  nay,    how 
ashamed  you  would  have  been  of  yourself  if  you  could 
by  possibility  have  been  guilty  towards  an  earthly  friend 
of  the  unthankfulness  with  which  you  have  requited 
God  !   And  therefore  I  say  that  our  case  is  really  worse 
than  that  of  one  who  has  only  judged  of  God  by  himself 
— of  one  who  has  thought  God  to  be  altogether  such  as 
he  is  :  it  had  been  better  if  we  had  done  so  ;    for  then 
we  should  at  least  have  acknowledged  His  bounty,  and 
given  Him  our  gratitude  and  our  love  in  return. 

In  what  senses  then  are  the  words  true,  that  we  think 
wickedly  that  God  is  such  a  one  as  ourselves  ? 

First  of  all,  we  are  constantly  judging  of  His  know- 
ledge  by  our  own.  We  deal  with  Him  as  if  His  knowledge 
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of  US  were  only  oi  that  kind  which  one  of  ourselves  is 
capable  of.  We  all  see  every  day  how  easy  it  is  to  mis- 
take each  other's  motives,  for  example — for  the  better  or 
for  the  worse :  nay,  how  impossible  it  is  to  judge  them  truly. 
One  man,  by  a  plausible  manner,  eludes  for  many  years  the 
discovery  oi  his  wickedness ;  perhaps  he  dies  with  it  still 
hidden.  Another  wears  his  faults  outside ;  his  prejudices, 
his  infirmities  of  temper,  his  indifference  to  the  opinions 
of  others — these  are  visible  at  first  sight,  and  men  judge 
harshly  of  the  character  out  of  which  such  faults  spring. 
Yet,  all  the  while,  there  may  be,  beneath  this  exterior,  an 
honest  and  good  heart ;  a  heart  bent  upon  doing  right, 
and  bewailing  its  errors  in  secret  before  God.  It  is  thus 
too  in  the  various  minor  details  of  daily  life.  Apart  from 
any  question  as  to  the  general  goodness  or  badness  of  a 
whole  character,  how  often  do  we  misconstrue  the 
particular  acts  of  those  aroimd  us ;  imputing  unworthy 
motives  here,  inferring  noble  and  generous  thoughts  there 
— and  in  both  cases  alike  untruly  !  Nay,  with  a  heart 
deceitful  above  all  things,  who  can  judge  even  himself 
infallibly  ?  How  often  are  we  so  blinded  by  passion  or 
prejudice,  that  we  call  evil  good,  and  good  evil,  in  our- 
selves !  Particular  acts  are  thus  distorted  in  our  own 
eyes ;  and  alas  !  also  the  whole  bent  and  tenor  of  our 
lives :  for  there  is  a  way  (it  is  written)  that  seemeth  right 
unto  a  man,  but  the  end  thereof  are  the  ways  of  death. 
Now,  of  course,  we  all  say  that  with  God  it  is  otherwise ; 
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that  He  searcheth  the  hearts,  and  no  thought  is  hidden 
from  Him.  But  the  text  reminds  us,  that,  in  reality,  we 
do  not  thus  judge  Him ;  we  do  not  practically  feel  the 
difference  between  Him  and  us,  even  in  point  of  know- 
ledge. How  often  do  we  forget  utterly  that  His  eye  is 
upon  us !  How  little  sensible  are  we  of  His  universal 
presence  !  Which  of  us,  when  he  walks  by  the  way  or 
sits  in  the  house,  when  he  lies  down  and  rises  up,  retains 
uniformly  in  his  heart  the  remembrance  of  that  all-seeing 
eye,  that  all-hearing  ear  ?  Are  our  words  all  such  as  we 
would  have  God  hear  ?  pure,  and  reverent,  and  just,  and 
Christian  ?  And  when  we  turn  from  our  words  to  our 
thoughts,  is  it  not  then  even  more  manifest  that  we 
regard  God  and  deal  with  Him  as  though  He  were 
indeed  such  a  one  as  ourselves ;  as  if,  I  mean,  His 
knowledge  of  our  hearts  were  no  more  intimate  than  that 
possessed  by  a  human  observer  ?  If  we  do  right  in  act, 
what  heed  do  we  give  to  the  question  of  motives  ?  How 
little  do  we  stay  to  consider  whether  that  which 
prompted  us  to  the  right  act  was  inclination,  or  shame, 
or  vanity,— or  a  sincere  regard  to  duty  and  to  the  will  of 
God !  The  right  act  was  done ;  and  we  expect  that  God 
and  man  will  alike  be  satisfied,  whatever  the  source  from 
which  it  sprang.  If,  again,  we  abstain  from  open  acts 
of  sin,  how  little  do  we  regard  those  trains  of  evil  desire 
which  tend  and  lead  towards  them  !  How  lightly  do  we 
think  of  that  sin  of  the  heart,  which  consists  in  harbouring 
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the  evil  desire,  the  corrupt  imagination,  even  without  the 
intention  (it  may  be)  of  putting  it  into  practice !  Our 
Lord  taught  us  a  different  lesson,  when  He  spoke  of  an 
evil  lusting,  as  in  God's  sight  adultery  ;  of  hatred,  as  in 
God's  sight  already  murder !  And,  once  more,  how 
unworthy  is  our  conception  of  the  Divine  recollection  1 
how  quickly  do  we  lose  the  memory  of  our  past  sins, 
and  think  that,  because  they  are  forgotten  by  us,  they 
cannot  be  remembered  by  God !  Thus  it  is  only  for  the 
sins,  as  it  were,  of  to-day  or  of  yesterday,  that  we  continue 
to  feel  ourselves  accountable.  What  shall  we  do,  my 
brethren,  in  that  day,  when  the  volume  of  a  whole  life 
shall  be  spread  open  before  us,  and  the  Ught  of  that 
awfiil  Presence  shall  make  every  page  and  every  line  of 
it  at  the  same  moment  legible  P 

That  which  is  true  of  our  estimate  of  God's  know- 
ledge, is  true  also  with  reference  to  His  holiness. 
It  was  one  of  the  first  consequences  of  the  Fall,  to 
diminish  infinitely  man's  sense  of  the  beauty  of  holiness 
jand  the  deformity  of  sin.  And  that  which  was  the  result, 
in  mankind  generally,  of  the  original  transgression,  is  the 
effect,  in  each  individual  of  our  race,  of  his  own  particular 
isins.  Even  the  hoUest  of  men — he  whose  heart  has  been 
the  most  thoroughly  renewed  by  the  long  possession  of 
God's  Holy  Spirit  —  can  never  attain  in  this  life  to  that 
instinctive  abhorrence  of  evil,  which  is  the  attribute  of 
Him  in  whom  the  prince  of  this  world  (to  use  our  Lord's 
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expression)  "  hath  nothing."  To  the  very  end,  the 
prince  of  this  world,  the  devil,  has  something  in  every 
child  of  man.  He  may  be  refused,  repelled,  vanquished ; 
but  there  is  something  in  every  human  heart 
which  offers  a  hold,  a  starting-point,  for  temptation. 
Evil  is  not  utterly  unnatural,  unintelligible,  unattractive, 
to  the  very  best  and  most  mature  Christian.  And  what 
then  is  it  to  men  generally  ?  Is  it  necessary  to  say  that 
beyond  the  force  of  public  opinion,  of  self-interest,  and 
natural  conscience,  they  have  no  repugnance  to  the  sight 
or  conception  of  evil  ?  How  many,  even  of  those  who  in 
its  grosser  forms  abstain  from  practising  it,  yet  shrink  not 
at  all  from  contact  with  it,  and  can  listen  without 
disgust  to  its  details !  It  is  this  toleration  of  evil,  this 
insensibiUty  to  its  inherent  character,  on  the  part  of  those 
who  would  yet  themselves  abstain  from  it,  which  makes 
it  so  impossible  for  us  to  estimate  as  we  ought  the 
sufferings  of  Christ  in  redeeming  us ;  the  sufferings  of 
His  life,  I  mean,  no  less  than  of  His  death.  So  far  as 
bodily  anguish  was  concerned,  though  He  drank  to  the 
very  dregs  that  cup  also,  it  was  at  least  bounded  by 
the  limits  of  human  comprehension.  But  the  agony,  to 
His  Divine  Spirit,  of  a  three-and-twenty  years'  contact 
with  human  wickedness,  and  of  having  it  in  the  end 
bound  as  a  sore  burden  upon  His  own  soul,  to  be  borne 
consciously  and  in  dreary  solitude,  without  one  ray  of 
His  Father's  countenance  to  cheer  and  support  Him 
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under  it — this  was  a  torture  which  drew  from  Him  expres- 
sions  of  anguish  such  as  no  amount  of  bodUy  suffering  had 
been  able  to  extort.  "  My  soul  is  exceeding  sorrowful 
even  unto  death."  ''If  it  be  possible,  let  this  cup  pass 
from  me."  "  My  God,  my  God,  why  hast  Thou  forsaken 
me  ?"  Yet  we,  even  with  this  solemn  expression  before  us  of 
the  mind  of  God  towards  sin,  still  think  wickedly  that  He 
is  even  such  a  one  as  ourselves.  Instead  of  habituating 
ourselves  by  prayer  and  watchfulness  to  regard  sin  as 
God  regards  it ;  instead  of  seeking  to  live  more  and 
more  in  communion  with  Him  who  can  teach  us  to 
regard  sin  and  holiness  even  as  He  regards  them ;  we 
practically  attribute  to  Him  nothing  more  than  that 
mitigated  disapprobation  of  evil  which  our  own  fallen 
nature  can  comprehend  ;  we  suffer  sin  near  us,  we  think 
Ughtly  of  it,  we  trifle  and  dally  with  it  in  ourselves  and 
others;  and  the  consequence  is,  that  we  are  at  once 
insensible  to  the  greatness  of  God's  love  in  rescuing  at 
such  a  cost  souls  so  deeply  stained  with  that  which  He 
abhors,  and  also  unconscious  of  the  inevitable  necessity 
that,  as  God  is  true,  every  sin  must  have  its  due  recom- 
pence  of  reward — none  annihilated,  none  forgotten,  none 
cancelled  but  in  the  blood  of  Jesus  Christ,  and  that 
available  only  to  the  penitent  and  the  believing,  who 
have  earnestly  fled  for  refuge  to  the  hope  set  before 
them. 

If  time  permitted,  I  would  have  called  your  atten- 
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tion  to  a  third  oonsideratioii  suggested  by  the  words  of 
the  text ;  our  inadequate  estimate  of  the  veracity  of  God. 
"  I  kept  silencje,  and  thou  thoughtest  wickedly  that  I 
am  even  such  a  one  as  thyself/'     As  it  is  written  else- 
where,  ''Because    sentence    against   an   evil  work  is 
not  executed  speedily,  therefore  the  heart  of  the    sons 
of  men  is  fully  set  in  them  to  do  evil."     In  other  words, 
we  judge  of  God,  here  also,  by  ourselves,  and  infer  from 
the  delay  of  His  interposition,  that,  like  a  mere  man,  He 
may  threaten  and  not  execute.     It  is  indeed  of  the  very 
essence  of  a  state  of  trial,  that  great  room  should  be  given 
for  this  misconstruction.     "  God  is  a  righteous  Judge, 
strong  and  patient ;  and  God  is  provoked  every  day."  It 
cannot  be  but  that  they  who  are  not  living  in  any  other 
kind  of  contact  with  One  above,  who  have  no  other  proof 
of  His  being,  no  other  idea  of  His  character,  than  what 
they  learn  from   the  things  that  are  seen,  should  be 
insensibly    emboldened    in    their    ungodliness     by    a 
protracted  lifetime  of  impimity.     Where,  they  begin  to 
ask,  is  the  promise  of  His   coming,   when  all  things 
continue  as  they  are  from  the  beginning  ?     But  it  is  not 
only    the  utterly  and  openly   sinful  who  thus   argue 

■ 

practically.  It  needs  indeed  a  very  firm  faith,  and  a 
very  patient  spirit,  and  a  very  tender  conscience,  to  keep 
alive  in  man's  heart  a  practical  and  living  conviction  that 
for  all  these  things  God  will  bring  him  into  judgment ; 
to  enable  him  to  receive  with  full  assurance  every  one  of 
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those  declarations  of  God's  purposes, — of  the  minuteness, 
for  example,  and  the  universaUty,  of  the  great  final 
reckoning, — which  rest  at  present  so  entirely  on  the 
word  which  reveals  them  that  they  are  rather  con- 
tradicted than  indicated  by  our  present  experience. 
What  wonder,  if  this  be  so,  that  the  generality  of 
men,  when  God  keeps  silence,  think  wickedly  that, 
in  point  of  veracity,  as  well  as  of  knowledge  and 
of  holiness.  He  is,  after  all,  even  such  a  one  as 
themselves  ? 

"  0  consider  this,  ye  that  forget  God,  lest  I  tear  you 
in  pieces,  and  there  be  none  to  deliver  you.  Whoso 
offereth  praise  glorifieth  me :  and  to  him  that  ordereth 
his  conversation  right,  will  I  show  the  salvation  of 
God." 


SERMON  XXVII. 

STRENGTH  IN  WEAKNESS. 
2  Corinthians,  xii.  9. 

MT   GRACE   IS   SUFFICIENT   FOR  THEE  :    FOR   MT   STRENGTH   IS   MADE 

PERFECT   IN    WEAKNESS. 

Much  ingenuity  has  been  exercised — ^we  might  say, 
wasted — ^in  the  endeavour  to  fix  the  precise  occasion  on 
which  these  words  were  spoken  to  St.  Paul ;  the  precise 
natiu-e,  I  mean,  of  that  infirmity,  that  thorn  in  the  flesh, 
that  messenger  of  Satan  to  buffet  him,  which  drew  from 
him  the  thrice-repeated  prayer  to  which  the  text  was 
the  answer.  However  readily  understood  by  those  to 
whom  he  writes,  and  amongst  whom  he  had  ministered; 
there  is  not  enough  in  his  allusions  to  it,  here  or  else- 
where, to  carry  us  beyond  mere  conjectures,  almost 
equally  probable  conjectures,  as  to  the  particular  form 
of  the  trial  under  which  he  suffered.  This  is  natural, 
and  to  be  expected.  The  very  vagueness  of  the  allu-* 
sions  is  in  such  a  case  a  testimony  to  the  genuineness 
of  the  writings  which  contain  them.  It  is  thus  that  an 
intimate  friend,  a  beloved  and  well-known  pastor,  would 
speak,  in  letters,  of  infirmities  or  maladies  which  needed 
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in  such  quarters  no  explanation.  Nor  does  the 
ambiguity  involved  in  such  expressions  to  us,  his  later 
readers,  affect  in  the  slightest  degree  the  weight  or  the 
applicability  of  the  instruction  they  should  convey. 
The  prayer  of  St.  Paul  for  the  removal  of  his  infirmity 
is  our  warrant  for  urging  in  every  distress  the  same 
entreaty.  The  answer  he  received  is  our  comfort  under 
the  apparent  disappointment  of  any  such  prayer ;  our 
encouragement  to  beUeve  that,  though  not  directly 
answered,  nor  in  the  form  which  we  should  have 
prescribed,  it  is  not  therefore  refused  or  cast  aside, 
but  only  diverted  into  some  other  and  safer  channel  of 
blessing  to  which  that  comprehensive  assurance  is 
applicable,  ''What  I  do,  thou  knowest  not  now,  but 
thou  shalt  know  hereafter.'' 

The  fact  then  before  us  is  this.  St.  Paul  was 
oppressed  by  some  cause  (we  know  not  what)  of 
distressing  and  continued  suffering;  something  which 
greatly  interfered  with  the  happiness  and  apparent 
usefulness  of  his  life.  Remembering  the  great  promise, 
"  Ye  shall  ask  what  ye  will,  and  it  shall  be  done  for 
you,"  he  asked,  earnestly  and  repeatedly,  for  the 
removal  of  this  infirmity.  At  length,  instead  of  the 
expected  deliverance,  he  received  this  answer — "My 
grace  is  suflSicient  for  thee :  for  my  strength  is  made 
perfect  in  weakness." 

There  can  be  no  doubt  as  to  the  speaker  of  these 
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words.  It  was  the  same  voic5e  which  had  said  to  him 
on  his  eventfiil  journey  to  Damascus,  "  I  am  Jesus  whom 
thou  persecutest : "  the  same  which,  at  a  later  time,  had 
warned  him,  as  he  was  praying  in  the  Temple,  to  "  make 
haste,  and  depart  out  of  Jerusalem,''  that  he  might  be 
sent  far  away  on  his  proper  mission  to  the  Gentiles. 
"For  this  thing  I  besought  the  Lord  thrice,  that  it 
might  depart  &om  me.  And  He  said  unto  me,  My 
grace  is  sufficient  for  thee." 

How  beautiful  an  example  of  the  meaning  of  prayer ! 
Speaking  to  Christ,  and  hearing  Christ  speaking  to  him. 
There  was  none  of  that  difficulty  which  we  so  often 
complain  of,  in  getting  access,  or  at  least  in  feeling  that 
we  have  gained  access,  to  a  now  invisible  Saviour. 
St.  Paul,  distressed  by  some  tangible  pain  or  discomfort, 
simply  besought  Christ  that  it  might  be  taken  away : 
and  Christ  spoke  to  him  in  answer.  Yet  Christ  was 
just  as  far  from  St.  Paul  as  He  is  from  any  one  of  us : 
He  was  then  where  He  is  now :  if  St.  Paul's  voice  or 
thought  could  reach  Him,  so  can  ours :  we  have  only  to 
speak,  and  He  who  knows  the  hearts  of  all  men  hears 
and  listens. 

But  to  whom  does  He  listen?  Is  there  not  some 
previous  fitness  necessary  in  those  who  approach  Him  P 
How  wide  a  difference,  for  esiample,  between  us  and 
St.  Paul!  He  a  devoted  Apostle,  living  only  for 
Christ,  and  walking  in  all  holiness  of  heart  and  lifi 
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we  sinful,  vacillating,  unbelieving,  careless — ^what  does 
his  experience  promise  to  us?  My  brethren,  these 
thoughts  are  misplaced  here  :  they  may  well  inspire  us 
with  a  sense  of  our  inferiority,  our  imworthiness,  our 
degradation,  our  deep  guilt,  in  being  what  we  are,  with 
such  capabilities  as  ours.  But  no  man — ^not  even 
St.  Paul — could  ever  approach  Christ  on  his  own  merits : 
He  came  not  to  call  the  righteous :  nay,  in  His  sight 
there  is  none  righteous,  no,  not  one.  And  when  once 
we  have  excluded  the  possibility  of  a  perfect  righteous- 
ness in  any,  the  question  becomes  one  of  degree  and  not 
of  kind :  nothing  less  than  a  perfection  of  holiness  could 
enable  any  man  to  stand  acceptably  (on  his  own  ground) 
before  the  Most  Holy  God  :  where  perfection  is  not  and 
cannot  be,  there  is  only  demerit,  unworthiness,  defile- 
ment, though  it  be  of  different  shades  and  degrees,  in 
His  sight  before  whom  the  heavens  are  not  clean.  No, 
brethren :  the  qualification  for  prayer  to  Christ  is  not  a 
previous  advancement  in  holiness,  but  a  sense  of  sin ;  a 
craving  for  His  help .  and  love,  and  a  beUef  that  He  is, 
and  can  help.  Nothing  more.  Therefore  we,  even  we 
— though  we  be  among  the  very  weakest  and  most 
sinful  of  His  creatures — are  permitted,  are  bidden,  to 
try,  for  ourselves,  the  efficacy  of  that  prayer  which  is 
speaking  to  Christ;  that  so  we  may  hear  with  the 
inmost  ear  His  loving  and  comforting  answer,  "  My 
grace  is  sufficient  for  thee." 
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Now  do  we  not  all  need  this  answer  ?  If  we  knew 
ourselves;  our  condition  and  our  wants,  our  true 
happiness  and  misery ;  should  we  not  be  overjoyed  to 
think  of  that  assurance  which  the  text  contains  ?  Let 
us  think  of  some  of  the  ways  in  which  it  might  adapt 
itself  to  our  various  cases  this  day. 

The  "  weakness  "  or  infirmity  of  which  St.  Paul  had 
complained  was  probably  something  outward  rather 
than  spiritual.  Nor  is  there  any  difficulty  or  distress 
of  this  kind  which  Christ  regards  as  beneath  His 
notice.  When  it  is  said  that  His  strength  is  made 
perfect  in  weakness,  this  means  that  His  divine  power  is 
shown  in  enabling  those  who  trust  in  Him  to  triumph 
over  outward  as  well  as  inward  obstacles  of  whatever 
nature ;  to  bear  as  well  as  to  do  everything  to  which 
God  calls  them,  however  disproportionate  to  their  own 
unassisted  strength,  or  resisted  by  impediments  appa- 
rently insurmountable. 

For  instance,  some  of  you  may  be  feeling  painfully 
the  difficulties  of  your  position  here,  amongst  so  many 
who  lead  imgodly  lives,  disobeying  the  laws  of  the  place^ 
neglecting  their  own  duty,  and  ridiculing  those  who 
scruple  to  follow  their  example.  You  see  every  day  how 
absolute  is  the  power  of  custom  in  a  place  like  this ; 
how  difficult  it  is  (especially  at  first)  to  make  a  stand 
for  what  is  right ;  how  instantly  ridicule,  if  not  persecu- 
tion, follows  the  endeavour  to  be  independent  of  others, 
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however  gentle  the  manner  in  which  it  is  made,  however 
obvious  the  unwiUingness  to  be  needlessly  singular. 
Everywhere  else  people  are  allowed  to  please  themselves  : 
in  later  life,  it  would  be  thought  monstrous  to  impose 
upon  one's  neighbours  a  certain  manner  of  speaking  or 
judging  upon  questions  in  which  they  alone  were 
concerned.  But  here,  in  a  society  constituted  Kke  ours, 
every  one  notices  what  his  neighbour  does,  and  takes 
offence  at  the  imputation  tacitly  cast  upon  his  own  low 
principle  by  the  higher  standard  of  another.  All  this 
throws  the  greatest  possible  hindrances  in  your  way, 
when  you  try  to  serve  God  in  this  place.  It  makes  you 
doubly  sensible  of  your  own  weakness :  nay,  a  great  part 
of  your  weakness  is  thus  created.  In  your  despondency 
— finding  yourselves  again  and  again  not  only  thwarted 
in  your  good  endeavours,  but  tempted  for  quietness'  sake 
to  go  with  the  multitude — ^you  are  beginning  to  relax 
the  strictness  of  your  own  principles,  and  become 
altogether  even  as  they.  Let  the  words  now  before  us 
point  out  to  you  a  more  excellent  way.  It  says  to  you. 
My  grace  is  sufficient  for  thee  :  my  strength  is  perfected 
in  weakness.  Be  not  discouraged.  He  will  be  with 
you,  supporting  you  by  His  Almighty  arm.  The  days 
wiU  come,  when  you  will  look  back  upon  these  early 
struggles  with  the  deepest  thankfulness,  as  having 
taught  you  betimes  your  own  weakness  and  Christ's 
strength,  the  misery   of  an  imgodly  repose,   and  the 
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happiness  of  those  troubles  on  which  Christ's  presence 
shines. 

Again,  there  may  be  those  here  to-day,  who  are  either 
engaged  in,  or  looking  forward  to,  yet  more  arduous 
tasks  than  that  of  which  I  have  spoken.  Such  is  that 
to  which  I  have  so  often  lately  referred :  the  office  of 
exercising  authority  over  your  younger  schoolfellows, 
for  the  maintenance  amongst  them  of  good  discipline, 
and  the  promotion  of  a  right  and  healthy  tone.  Others, 
it  may  be,  are  looking  forward  to  their  entrance  upon 
a  new  life  elsewhere ;  amidst  temptations,  the  nature  of 
which  they  can  only  conjecture,  but  which  every  one 
describes  to  them  as  great  and  ensnaring.  My  brethren, 
for  you  also  there  is  one,  but  one,  sure  ground  of  encou- 
ragement and  of  comfort :  Christ  says  to  you  also.  My 
grace  is  sufficient  for  thee :  my  strength  is  made  perfect 
in  weakness.  Cast  upon  Him  all  your  cares  and  all 
your  fears.  He  careth  for  you.  I  have  set  the  Lord 
always  before  my  face :  because  He  is  on  my  right  hand, 
therefore  I  shall  not  fall. 

But  what  is  it  which  gives  to  these  outward  circum- 
stances their  power  to  injure  ?  There  is  another  kind 
of  weakness,  not,  like  St.  Paul's  infirmity,  not,  like  that 
arising  from  your  position  here  or  elsewhere,  outward 
and  circumstantial,  but  inward  and  spiritual.  Is  Christ's 
promise  inapplicable  to  infirmities  like  these?  or  is  it 
not  with  diseases  of  the  soul,  above  all  others,  that  He 
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who  came  to  seek  and  to  save  the  lost  is  ever  concerned? 
Surely  that  weakness  in  which  His  strength  is  perfected 
is,  above   every  other^  that  which  springs   from  the 
corruption  of  man's  heart  and  renders  him  incapable 
alike  of  spiritual  enjoyment  and  of  spiritual  exertion  ? 
That  corruption  taints  the  nature  of  every  man ;  with 
various   degrees,  it  may  be,  of  virulence;  in  various 
methods,  certainly,  of  operation;    but  thus  far  in  all 
men  alike  and  equal,  that  (in  the  words  of  our  Church's 
Article)  "  they  are  very  far  gone  from  original  righteous- 
ness,  are  of  their  own  nature  inclined  to  evil,  so  that  the 
flesh  lusteth  always  contrary  to  the  spirit ;  and  therefore 
in  every  person  bom  into  this  world,  there  is  an  infection 
of  nature  which  deserves  God's  wrath  and  condemnation, 
and  which  remains  even  in  them  that  are  regenerated." 
Such  is  the  spring  and  source  of  human  weakness.    The 
method  of  its  operation  is  various.     He  only  who  reads 
the  hearts  of  all  men  can  know  the  extent  of  this  variety, 
or  appreciate  the  comparative  strength  of  the  temptations 
of  one  and  another.     It  may  be: — it  may  well  be — that 
in  His  sight  there  is  not  that  disproportion  between  the 
spiritual  circumstances  of  different  men  of  which  we  in 
our  ignorance  are  .  sometimes  ready  to  complain.     The 
apparent  inequahties  of  our  several  conditions  in  this 
respect  may  be  far  more  apparent  than  real.     This  at 
least  we  know,  that  the  Judge  of  all  the  earth  will 
infallibly  do  right:    perhaps  one  day   the   mystery   of 
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God's  goodness  may  be  revealed  to  us,  and  wisdom  be 
justified  by  all,  as  akeady  by  her  children.  Certain  it 
is,  at  all  events,  that  in  no  man  is  the  corruption  of 
nature  so  sUght  as  to  leave  him,  apart  from  the  merits 
and  grace  of  a  Saviour,  not  disqualified  for  heaven; 
nor  in  any  man  so  deep  and  so  dark  as  to  disqualify 
those  merits  and  that  grace  from  operating  his  salvation. 
To  return  to  the  point  before  us.  The  general 
corruption  of  man's  nature  shows  itself  in  particular 
spiritual  infirmities.  The  secrets  of  the  heart  are  known 
indeed  perfectly  to  Grod  only,  and  to  the  spirit  of  man 
which  is  in  him.  It  is  only  in  rare  instances  that  the 
heart  of  one  is  so  laid  bare  to  another  as  to  disclose 
thoroughly  its  conflicts,  its  sorrows,  its  weaknesses.  . 
Beyond  the  revelations  of  Grod's  Word  as  to  the 
heart  of  man,  we  know  too  little  to  justify  a  general 
induction  from  the  limited  data  of  experience  and 
observation.  We  may  well  believe,  however,  that  every 
one  is  conscious  of  some  temptations  more  powerful  than 
others ;  that  every  one  has  what  is  commonly  called  a 
besetting  sin ;  some  particular  form  of  evil  to  which  he 
is  more  prone  than  to  any  other,  and  by  the  help  of 
which,  consequently,  the  great  enemy  is  ever  seeking 
his  misery  and  ruin.  This  besetting  sin  may  be 
different  at  different  periods  of  his  life :  the  sins  of  a 
boy  are  not  commonly  those  of  a  man,  nor  those  of 
active  life  identical  with  those  of  declining  age.     Yet, 
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even  with  this  admission,  it  may  be  true  still  that 
the  besetting  sin  of  one  part  of  a  man's  life  is  not 
wholly  diflferent  from  that  of  another,  but  rather 
modified  from  it;  the  same  kind  of  sin,  only  in  a 
different  stage  of  its  development;  and  that  thus  the 
saying  may  be  substantially  true,  that  a  man's  besetting 
sin  will  continue  such  till  his  death  ;  resisted,  it  may  be, 
habitually  conquered,  but  still  ready  to  start  up  again 
after  every  such  victory  into  renewed  activity  and 
restlessness.  Very  serious  and  (in  itself)  discouraging 
is  the  prospect  thus  presented.  We  must  not  look  in 
this  world  for  freedom  from  temptation.  The  moment 
we  unbuckle  our  armour,  the  enemy  is  again  upon  us. 
Even  victory,  the  victory  of  years,  does  not  exter- 
minate the  foe.  Therefore  it  is  that  it  is  so  necessary 
to  put  on  our  armour  betimes,  before  the  power  of 
the  enemy  (in  any  case  so  formidable)  has  become 
inveterate  by  long  neglect. 

Every  one  who  hears  me  can  discover,  if  he  will, 
what  his  besetting  sin  is.  Even  if  it  has  not  yet  shaped 
itself  into  some  one  definite  form  of  open  evil ;  if  (as 
may  well  be  the  case  with  many  of  you)  you  be  not  yet 
powerfully  tempted  to  any  one  special  sin,  such  as  lying, 
or  profaneness,  or  drunkenness,  or  uncleanness ;  yet  you 
can,  even  in  that  case,  discern  in  yourselves  at  least  that 
class  of  sins  to  which  your  disposition  most  powerfully 
prompts  you ;  you  can  tell  whether  sensuaUty  or  pride. 
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whether  ill-temper  or  idleness,  be  the  direction  in  which 
you  are  likely  to  go  astray ;  yes,  my  brethren,  in  which 
you  are  already  going  astray,  except  so  far  as  a 
power  not  your  own  enables  you  to  resist  and  to 
conquer. 

And  surely  it  must  be  a  sight  to  make  angels  weep, 
to  contemplate  the  preparations  you  are  making,  in 
many  cases,  for  this  desperate,  this  life-long  conflict. 
They  know  what  hangs  upon  its  issue — eternal  life,  or 
eternal  death.  Yet  we — we  whose  eternal  life  or  death 
is  the  stake  of  the  contest — ^we  can  rise  in  the  morning 
and  go  to  rest  at  night  without  bestowing  one  thought 
upon  the  progress  of  that  contest,  its  present  condition, 
its  probable  result.  Such  is  the  madness  of  him  who, 
whether  in  youth  or  in  age,  lives  without  his  Bible, 
without  prayer,  without  daily  self-examination.  He  yields 
without  a  struggle  to  the  enticements  of  the  day,  and 
flatters  himself  that  he  can  begin  to  resist  to-morrow. 
Or  else  he  does  resist — in  his  own  strength — by  the 
help  of  motives  of  prudence,  of  self-interest,  of  pride, 
of  what  he  calls  principle  :  he  does  resist — suppose  it- 
he  does  prevail — ^he  does  overcome  some  temptations : 
how  ?  is  he  to  be  congratulated  on  a  victory  thus  won  ? 
No:  he  is  casting  out  Satan  by  Satan's  aid:  the 
subtle  deceiver  knows  that  he  is  his  the  more  securely 
for  his  boasted  resistance  and  triumph.  Pride  is  casting 
out  lust,  or  ambition  indolence :  but  where  is  at  last 
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the  victory?  Siirely  in  his  hands  who  armed  the 
combatant  for  the  conflict  and  supplied  strength  for  his 
success.  Soon  he  will  find  that  he  has  been,  in  reality, 
aU  along,  under  the  power  of  evil:  and  that,  if  left 
unconscious  of  it,  it  was  only  because  the  awakening 
of  his  fears  might  have  been  the  signal  for  his  escape. 

Others,  however — ^a  more  hopeful  number — are  not 
unconscious  of  their  thraldom.  They  sigh  and  cry 
for  the  misery  that  is  upon  them :  but  still  there  is  no 
deliverance,  and  the  end  of  these  things  is  death.  To 
these,  whoever  and  how  many  soever  they  be  amongst 
us,  Christ  comes  again  this  day  with  His  soothing 
yet  invigorating  promise,  "  My  grace  is  sufficient 
for  thee :  for  my  strength  is  made  perfect  in  weak- 
ness/' Come  unto  me,  all  ye  that  labour  and  are 
heavy  laden,  and  I  will  give  you  rest.  It  needs  only 
that  you  believe  His  power ;  that  you  lay  yourself  at 
His  feet ;  that  you  commit  yourself  imreservedly  (not 
once  only,  but  every  day,  and  every  hour)  to  His  healing 
power ;  that  you  apply  to  Him,  as  a  living  Saviour,  for 
what  He  only  can  bestow,  first  the  will  and  then  the 
power  to  be  free ; — and  assuredly  you  shall  find  yourself 
led  by  a  way  that  you  know  not — though  you  fall,  yet 
rising  again — into  a  peace  that  passeth  understanding, 
a  rest  that  Temaineth  for  the  people  of  God. 


SERMON  XXVIII. 

THE  GOOD  BEQINNINQ  AND  THE  GOOD  ENDING. 

St.  John,  ii.  10. 

EVERT    MAN    AT    THE  BEGINNING  DOTH  SET  FORTH  GOOD   WINE  ;     AND 
WHEN  MEN   HATE   WELL   DRUNK,   THEN    THAT  WHICH    IS  WORSE  : 
BUT   THOU  HAST  KEPT  THE   GOOD   WINE   UNTIL  NOW. 

In  these  words,  taken  from  the  Gospel  for  the  day, 
the  ruler  of  the  feast  (one,  probably,  of  the  guests, 
selected  to  preside  over  the  entertainment)  bears  witness 
unconsciously  to  the  completeness  of  that  first  miracle 
by  which  Jesus  manifested  his  glory.     The  wine  which 

His  Almighty  hand  had  furnished,  from  the  contents  of 
the  water-pots  filled  but  just  now  with  water  to  the 
brim,  was  better  than  that  with  which,  as  the  choicest 
contents  of  his  cellar,  the  bridegroom  had  first  suppUed 
his  guests.  "Thou  hast  kept  thy  good  wine  until 
now." 

The  words  thus  spoken  in  unconscious  attestation 
of  the  Divine  power  of  our  Lord  may  pass  also,  as  we 
read  them   to-day,  into   a  proverbial  and  parabolical 
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sajdng,  singularly  appropriate  to  the  occasion  on  which 
we  are  now  gathered  together. 

"  Every  man  at  the  beginning  doth  set  forth  good 
wine/*  Whatever  it  be,  whether  the  supply  of  an 
entertainment  or  the  performance  of  any  other  work  in 
which  man  can  engage,  it  is  comparatively  an  easy 
matter— one  for  which  we  may  confidently  look,  as  the 
common  and  ordinary  thing — that  a  person  should 
begin  well ;  should  set  out  with  some  promise ;  should 
show  some  energy,  and  make  some  efforts  to  do  aright 
that  which  he  has  in  hand.  "And  when  men  have 
well  drunk,  that  which  is  worse."  It  is  equally  usual, 
equally  the  common  testimony  of  observation  and 
experience,  that  those  who  have  begun  well  afterwards 
fall  off,  disappoint  their  first  hopes,  falsify  their 
first  promise,  degenerate  from  their  first  attainment. 
Happy  is  he  of  whom,  at  the  termination  of  his  work — 
whether  the  particular  and  separate  works  in  which  his 
life  is  passed,  or  the  greater  periods  which  compose  its 
whole,  or,  above  all,  that  whole  itself,  at  the  end  of 
which  he  departs  and  is  no  more  seen — ^this  testimony 
can  be  borne,  "Thou  hast  kept  the  good  wine  until 
now : "  thine  has  been  an  increasing  excellence,  a 
progressive  goodness;  thy  worst  was  first,  thy  best 
latest ;  as  it  is  written,  "  I  know  thy  work,  and  charity, 
and  service,  and  faith,  and  thy  patience,  and  thy  works ; 
and  the  last  to  be  more  than  the  first." 
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Thus  viewed — and  the  words  of  Scripture  are  wide  and 
manifold,  admitting  of  an  application  far  more  extensive 
than  their  interpretation — thus  viewed,  the  text  seems 
to  suggest  to  us,  on  a  day  of  no  common  interest,  a 
subject  full  of  solemn  warning,  of  sure  encouragement 
and  practical  help. 

To  begin  well,  it  says,  is  one  thing ;  to  go  on  well, 
another.  To  begin  well  is  what  may  be  expected  of  any 
one ;  of  any  one,  that  is,  who  is  capable  of  a  serious 
thought,  of  a  desire  for  his  own  welfare,  of  a  wish  or  a 
purpose  beyond  the  demands  of  an  immediate  self- 
indulgence.  At  the  beginning  of  each  period  of  life ; 
of  each  of  its  shorter  as  well  as  more  comprehensive 
divisions ;  on  the  occurrence  of  every  marked  change, 
however  often  repeated,  in  his  abode,  conditions,  or 
emplojrments ;  every  one  is  sure  to  put  forth  his  best, 
to  exert  his  energies  in  a  more  than  common  degree,  to 
start  with  increased  vigour  in  the  race  set  before  him. 
''Every  man  at  the  beginning  doth  set  forth  good 
wine." 

My  brethren,  you  are  at  a  beginning.  This  week  is 
to  some  of  you  your  very  first  here ;  to  all  it  is  the 
beginning  of  a  new  period.  To  you  then  appUes  the 
emphatic  commencement  of  the  proverb,  "  Every  one 
at  the  beginning."  Whatever  the  end  may  be,  the 
beginning  ought  not  to  be  doubtful :  every  one  begins 
weU.     And  if  so,  how  very  hopeless  must  it  be  if  any 
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one  fails  to  begin  well ;  if  the  difficulties  in  the  way  of 
going  on  well,  the  temptations  to  become  weary  in  well 
doing,  are  to  come  upon  one  who  never  even  set  himself 
in  good  earnest  so  much  as  to  start  well ! 

I  trust,  my  brethren,  you  are  all  beginning  well.  It 
would  be  very  sad  and  miserable  to  think  that  any  of 
you  came  back  here  three  or  four  days  ago  with  no  good 
purposes,  no  good  resolutions.  Those  of  you  who  are 
not  new  to  this  place  know  well  the  snares  in  which  a 
return  to  it  always  involves  you.  To  you  it  is  not  an 
unexplored,  a  trackless  country,  of  which  you  know  not 
the  climate  or  the  inhabitants.  Here  you  have  hved 
and  acted ;  you  have  felt  all  the  influences  of  the  place ; 
you  know  already  how  it  aflfects  you,  what  particular 
evils  it  stirs  up  in  your  own  hearts,  what  are  those  ten- 
dencies in  you  which  it  fosters  and  aggravates.  Here 
you  have  already  been  tempted ;  here  you  have  already 
fallen  and  sinned ;  here  you  have  been  led  too  often  to 
forget  God,  to  neglect  His  commands,  to  follow  the 
multitude  (it  may  be)  to  do  evil.  And  you  know  too 
that  these  past  dangers  must  recur ;  it  is  idle  to  dream 
that  that  which  has  been  will  not  again  be,  that  the 
mere  accident  of  a  httle  interval  will  have  changed  the 
nature  of  others  or  your  own.  Gradually,  one  by  one, 
every  temptation  which  you  have  experienced  here  will 
reopen  upon  you  within  a  few  days.  Have  they  not 
already  done  so  ?     Then,  if  this  be  so,  and  you  know  it. 
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O  let  me  ask,  is  it  possible  that  any  one  of  you  ha» 
taken  no  pains  even  to  begin  well  ?  Has  any  one  of 
you  come  back  hither  quite  indifferent  to  the  sort  of  life 
he  may  lead  during  this  coming  quarter  ?  Can  there 
be  one  of  you  from  whose  heart  the  prayer  has  not 
fervently  risen,  on  resuming  his  place  here  once  again, 
"Lead  me  not  into  temptation,  but  deUver  me  from 
evil  ?  "  Have  not  some  definite  resolutions  been  fol- 
lowed up  by  some  definite  and  special  prayers  ?  Alas 
for  us  if  even  this  has  not  been  done ;  if  amongst  us, 
even  at  the  beginning,  some  have  set  forth  no  good 
wine ! 

And  certainly  not  less  is  this  true  of  those  who  are 
now  for  the  first  time  amongst  us.  Painful  as  the 
sight  of  deterioration  is ;  sad  as  it  may  well  make  us 
to  see  the  downward  course  of  one  who  did  once  run 
well ;  nothing  perhaps  is  so  sad  or  so  painful  as  to  see 
a  boy  actually  beginning  ill;  showing  no  seriousness, 
and  no  modesty,  and  no  godly  fear,  on  first  taking  his 
place  in  so  new  and  untried  a  world  as  this ;  seeking 
only  to  familiarise  himself  at  once  with  all  its  evil,  and 
to  forget  as  soon  as  possible  the  counsels  and  the 
prayers  by  which  those  who  loved  him  as  none  here  can 
love  him  laboured  to  fortify  him  against  its  seducing 
influences.  I  trust  and  hope  that  such  cases  are  rare. 
God  grant  that  no  one  who  hears  me  may  be  in  a  state 
so  perilous !     For  what  indeed  can  be  expected  from 
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such  a  beginning  ?  If  the  righteous  scarcely  be  saved ; 
if  even  the  humble  and  the  watchful  can  scarcely  pass 
unscathed  through  the  fiery  ordeal  of  school ;  where 
shall  the  careless  and  the  ungodly  appear  ?  how  rapid, 
how  inevitable,  must  be  their  deterioration  who  not  only 
jdeld  to  temptation,  but  go  in  quest  of  it — ^who  throw 
away  purposely  every  safeguard,  that  they  may  have 
Uberty  to  do  evil ! 

But  "  every  one  (surely)  at  the  beginning ''  resolves 
and  purposes  well.  Surely  no  new  inmate  of  this 
place  has  come  to  it  without  a  feeling  of  salutary  awe 
and  self-mistrust.      Night  and  morning,  since  you  came 

« 

here,  you  have  committed  yourselves  surely,  with 
earnest  prayer,  to  the  protection  of  your  fathers'  God  1 
0  you  are  beginning  well :  we  will  not  doubt  it.  Yet 
do  not  you  take  it  thus  for  granted.  Consider,  each  of 
you,  in  your  own  hearts,  whether  it  is  true  of  you. 
What  is  it,  to  begin  well  ?  It  is  not  merely  to  try  to 
satisfy  the  requirements  of  your  masters,  and  the 
expectations  of  your  parents ;  it  is  not  merely  to  refrain 
from  that  bad  language  which  at  first,  of  course,  shocks 
you ;  it  is  not  merely  to  be  at  present  ignorant  of  some 
kinds  of  evil :  all  these  are  accidents  ;  a  thousand  causes 
may  produce  them,  a  mere  breath  may  overthrow 
them.  He  only  is  beginning  his  life  here  well,  who 
begins  it  with  God ;  who  feels  his  own  weakness,  who 
believes  God's  love,  and  seeks  His  help,  through  Jesus 
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Christ,  to  keep  him  from  falling.  May  there  be  many 
such  at  this  moment  amongst  us !  and  may  they  be 
indeed  the  salt  of  this  place,  counteracting  the  cor- 
ruption of  others,  and  bringing  down  a  blessmg  into  the 
midst  of  us ! 

Yet,  after  all,  the  text  reminds  us,  it  is  not  enough  to 
begin  well :  "  the  beginning  '*  may  be  (as  the  proverb 
expresses  it)  "  half  the  whole,"  but  it  is  a  fatal  error  to 
regard  it  as  the  whole.  "  When  men  have  well  drunk, 
then  that  which  is  worse."  There  is  a  tendency  to 
decay  in  everything  human.  "The  first"  too  often 
"  shall  be  last."  It  would  be  a  mournful  spectacle,  if, 
looking  onward  through  the  next  forty  or  fifty  years, 
we  could  see,  as  God  sees  it,  the  ultimate  condition  of 
some  who  now  promise  most  fairly.  It  would  be  most 
discouraging,  I  fear,  if  some  of  us  who  have  returned 
hither,  as  they  hope,  with  good  desires,  could  see  to-day 
the  conclusion  (to  them)  even  of  this  present  quarter. 
It  is  well  that  this  power  is  denied  us.  We  know,  as 
a  matter  of  inference  from  all  past  experience,  that  to 
some  amongst  ourselves  the  issue  will  be  disappoint- 
ment and  remorse  :  we  know,  consequently,  each  one  of 
us,  that  there  is  great  danger  lest  this  should  be  our 
own  case :  but  happily  the  foresight  is  but  general ; 
enough  to  quicken,  not  enough  to  paralyse,  our  exertion. 
At  the  beginning  good-then  that  which  is  worse. 
Such  is  the  tendency  of  human  character.     But  it  is  by 
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no  law  of  fatal  necessity  :  it  is  in  our  power,  by  God*s 
grace,  to  make  it  otherwise ;  to  defeat,  in  our  own  case, 
this  general  rule  :  and  let  us  therefore  steadily  observe 
the  causes  from  which  our  peril  springs,  that  we  may 
guard  ourselves  with  all  dihgence  against  their  operation. 
Be  prepared  then,  first  of  aD,  for  the  gradual  sub- 
sidence of  those  merely  natural  feelings  by  which  you 
may  be  at  this  time  influenced  for  good.  At  present, 
it  may  be,  your  hearts  are  still  tender  with  the  gentle 
influences  of  home.  The  remembrance  of  your  happy 
days  there,  of  all  the  love  and  kindness  lavished  upon 
you,  and  then  of  your  parting;  all  those  feelings, 
in  short,  by  which  you  are  most  powerfully  prompted 
to  make  some  return  for  a  care  and  affection  which 
you  never  can  repay ;  these  things,  in  themselves,  are 
transitory,  evanescent :  they  may  be  changed  into  a 
principle,  or  they  may  pass  away  into  mere  wishes  and 
regrets ;  but,  as  they  are,  they  cannot  continue.  In  a 
very  few  days,  you  will  be  thoroughly  estabUshed  here, 
and  home  will  be  a  mere  recollection  and  prospect. 
Separated  from  your  parents,  and  domesticated  amongst 
strangers,  the  influence  of  the  former  upon  your  daily 
conduct  will  necessarily  become  weaker  than  that  of  the 
latter.  You  will  still  love  them  more;  you  may  still 
care  a  thousand  times  more  for  their  approbation ;  you 
may  still  dread  above  all  things  the  possibility  of  dis- 
appointing and  grieving  them :  but,  after  all,  if  this  be  all 
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•^-if  it  be  a  matter  of  mere  feeling — ^the  power  of  the 
present  must  predominate,  practically,  over  that  of  the 
absent,  and  you  will  do  the  bidding  of  the  former,  even 
while  your  heart  cleaves  inwardly  to  the  latter.  Yoiu* 
intercourse  with  home  may  still  be  kept  open,  as  I  trust 
it  will  be,  by  frequent  letters  :  but  it  cannot  be  expected 
that  even  this  weekly  revival  of  your  best  and  purest 
feelings  should  suffice  to  counteract  in  you  that  daily 
and  hourly  influence  which  is  exerted  by  those  in  whose 
sight  and  hearing  you  Uve,  on  whom  your  present 
comfort  so  entirely  depends,  and  who  have  in  their 
hands  that  most  powerful  of  all  weapons — ^a  long  estab- 
lished system  of  custom  and  habit,  demanding  universal 
submission,  and  punishing  independence  as  disloyalty 
and  anarchy. 

Nor  does  it  much  signify  whether  this  influence  be 
exercised  in  the  form  of  opposition  and  ridicule,  or  of 
attraction  and  favour.  In  some  cases  it  will  be  the  one, 
in  others  the  other.  Those  who  are  naturally  of  a 
popular  character  will  be  persuaded  and  caressed  into 
conformity:  the  general  kindness  and  tenderness  with 
which  they  are  treated  will  tempt  them  to  follow  where 
others  lead,  and  throw  a  pleasing  illusion  over  the 
cowardice  which  shrinks  from  isolation.  Others,  whose 
disposition  may  be  less  conciUatoiy  and  attractive  to 
those  around  them,  may  expect,  in  the  endeavour  to  do 
their  duty,  something  of  actual  opposition  and  hindrance. 
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Their  scrupulosity  will  be  laughed  at ;  their  maintenance 
of  Christian  habits  may  be  called  hypocritical;  their 
punctuality  and  diligence  mean-spirited  and  con- 
temptible. Thus  the  great  tempter  with  consummate 
skill  spreads  his  snares  amongst  us ;  and  none  altogether 
escape  them.  He  knows  where  violence,  and  where 
gentleness,  may  do  his  work  most  effectually ;  and  you, 
my  brethren,  even^you  yourselves,  subserve  his  purposes, 
and  aid  him  (little  as  you  suspect  it)  in  leading  one 
another  captive  at  his  will. 

And  then,  in  addition  to  these  outward  agencies, 
the  work  of  deterioration  will  be  aided  also  by  such  as 
are  entirely  p^*sonal  and  internal.  Suppose  that  any  of 
you  are  enabled,  by  God's  grace,  to  begin  really  well ; 
to  adhere  faithfully  to  every  good  principle,  and  maintain 
a  conscience  void  of  offence  both  towards  God  and  man. 
Then  there  will  arise  in  you  that  most  delightful  of  all 
human  blessings,  the  consciousness  of  rectitude,  the 
sense  too,  gradually,  of  improvement.  Who  does  not 
foresee  the  consequence  ?  a  tendency  to  regard  that 
work  as  done  which  is  well  begun,  and  consequently 
to  relax  those  efforts  by  which  alone  it  has  been 
effected.  By  little  and  little  you  will  be  tempted 
to  hold  less  anxiously  the  safeguards  of  your 
uprightness;  to  shorten,  or  occasionally  to  omit, 
your  prayers ;  to  neglect  your  Bible ;  to  shrink  less 
sensitively    from    evil    companionship ;    and    at    last 
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to  find  yourselves  unawares  on  the  very  brink  of  some 
awful  fall. 

On  the  other  hand  there  wiU  be  a  danger  no  less 
formidable.  Some  even  of  those  who  are  doing  their 
best  to  begin  well,  may  find  themselves  sore  let  and 
hindered  by  their  temptations  and  sins ;  they  may  fall, 
again  and  again,  even  when  they  seem  to  have  struggled 
most  earnestly ;  they  may  find  little  comfort  in  {Nrayer, 
and  appear  after  it  to  be  no  stronger  than  before ;  they 
may  imagine  that  God  has  forsaken  them,  and  that  they 
are  left  to  accomplish  alone  a  work  to  which  their  own 
strength  is  utterly  unequal.  In  these,  disaprpointment 
and  discouragement  will  do  what,  in  others',  has  been 
the  work  of  success  and  of  over-confidence.  ''  It  is  in 
vain,''  they  will  sometimes  think,  "to  serve  God. 
What  profit  is  it  to  have  kept  his  ordinances,  and  to 
have  walked  mournfully  before  the  Lord  of  hosts?" 
Might  we  not  better  have  followed  the  stream,  and  at 
least  enjoyed  the  j^asures  of  sin  for  a  season  ? 

If  I  thus  pass  in  review  before  you  some  of  those 
temptations  which  may  endanger  the  perseverance  even 
of  those  who  begin  well,  it  is  not  that  I  may  daunt  you 
in  your  good  resolutions,  but  for  thd  sake  of  familiarizing 
you  beforehand  with  the  expectation  of  these  tempta* 
tions,  and  entreating  you,  when  they  arise,  not  to  "  count 
it  strange,  as  though  some  strange  thing  happened  unto 
you,"  but  rather  to  recognize  them  as  perils  foreseen  and 
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ordinary,  against  each  of  which  you  know  an  effectual 
safeguard.  "  Watch  and  pray,  lest  ye  enter  into  tempta- 
tion." Do  not  expect  a  perfectly  smooth  and  easy 
passage  -.  we  are  warned  that  no  Christian  will  find  it  so. 
We  have  our  choice  between  a  broad  and  easy  way,  or  a 
steep  and  narrow  one — ending,  the  one  in  hell,  the  other 
in  heaven.  If  we  are  not  wiUing  to  bear  something  for 
His  sake  and  in  His  strength  who  for  us  suffered  and 
died,  then  indeed  we  must  choose  that  other  service 
which  puts  its  pleasures  first  and  its  bitter  fruits  after- 
wards. But  if  this  is  indeed  horrible ;  if  we  cannot  bear 
to  dwell  by  our  own  choice  with  everlasting  biunings ; 
if  we  are  persuaded  that  heaven  is  worth  a  few  short 
years'  struggle,  and  that  He  who  gave  Himself  for  us 
will  certainly  support  us  in  making  our  way  to  His 
presence  ;  then  let  us  determine,  in  His  name,  that  our 
best  shall  be  last,  not  first ;  that,  being  forewarned,  we 
will  watch;  knowing  our  weakness,  we  will  pray; 
desiring  no  other  reward  than  that,  when  He  comes.  He 
may  pronounce  ours  to  have  been  a  progressive  not  a 
retrograde  service ;  weakness  first,  and  then  strength ; 
defeat  first,  and  then  victory ;  our  good  "  kept  until 
now ;  "  our  path,  like  that  of  the  just,  a  shining  light, 
shining  more  and  more  unto  the  perfect  day ! 


SERMON  XXIX. 

SELF-EXCEPTION. 
St.  Lu&e,  xviii.  11. 

I   AM   NOT   AS   OTHER  MEN   ARE. 

These  words  occur  in  the  well-known  prayer,  or 
rather  thanksgiving,  of  the  Pharisee,  in  one  of  the  most 
familiar  of  our  Lord's  parables.  We  are  apt  to  pass 
lightly  over  it  as  a  thrice-told  tale  of  other  days  and 
other  men,  or  at  most  to  draw  from  it  only  a  lifeless 
moral  as  to  the  sin  of  self-confidence  and  religious  pride. 
Even  in  this  its  most  obvious  aspect,  we  do  it  far  less 
than  justice — let  me  rather  say,  we  wrong  ourselves  most 
deeply — in  thus  regarding,  in  thus  neglecting  it.  The 
Pharisee,  like  the  Sadducee,  is  not  a  man  of  other  times, 
but  of  our  own ;  and  not  of  our  own  times  only— he  is 
Mrithin  us,  within  each  of  us.  Self-reliance,  the  sin  of 
the  Pharisee,  and  unbelief,  the  sin  of  the  Sadducee 
(might  we  not  combine  them  both  in  the  one  all-pervading 
sin  of  our  fallen  nature,  pride  ?) — ^these  are  principles  at 
work  in  all  our  hearts  all  our  days,  and  never  should 
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we  put  aside  that  word  of  Divine  wisdom  by  which  they 
are  unmasked  and  exposed  before  us. 

At  present,  however,  it  is  to  a  wider  application  of  the 
words  of  the  text  that  I  desire  to  direct  your  attention. 
It  is  not  only  in  the  spirit  of  religious  pride,  in  the  self- 
separating  tendencies  of  a  fancied  superiority,  that  we  see 
the  exclusiveness  of  human  nature.  There  is  in  us  all  a 
disposition  to  regard  our  own  as  in  every  possible  way 
an  excepted  case ;  to  look  upon  ourselves  as  exempted 
from  the  operation  of  ordinary  laws,  removed  from  the 
reach  of  necessities  for  all  else  inevitable,  constituting  a 
single  and  isolated  instance  to  which  alone  no  inference 
drawn  from  language  the  most  express,  from  experience 
the  most  uniform,  can  certainly  and  infallibly  be  appro- 
priated. "  I  am  not  as  other  men  are." 

To  trace  the  operation  of  this  tendency,  in  a  few  of 
those  particulars  which  affect  most  closely  our  conduct 
and  destiny,  must  be  an  attempt  always  reasonable,  and 
by  God's  blessing  most  profitable  for  our  correction  and 
progress  in  holiness. 

We  see  it  in  the  things  of  this  life.  Which  of  us 
has  not  heard,  and  professed  to  believe,  that  no 
amount  of  talent,  without  diEgence,  can  produce  real 
distinction  or  abiding  success  in  our  earthly  calling? 
Again  and  again  we  have  seen  the  sad  and  disap- 
pointing spectacle  of  wasted  abilities,  hope  blighted 
by  negligence,   the  transient  brilliancy  of    childhood 
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followed  (for  want  of  exertion  and  perseverance)  by  a 
youth  and  a  manhood  of  obscurity  and  failure?  Yet 
how  many  in  their  own  case  disregard  this  fact  I  How 
many^  even  amongst  those  who  hear  me,  are  satisfied 
with  that  fallacious  quickness  of  expression  rather  than 
thought,  which  requires,  to  make  it  worth  anything,  a 
large  amount  of  self-discipline,  self-coercion,  and  earnest 
toil !  And  they  imagine  that  that  failure  which  they  have 
seen  a  thousand  times  in  others  is  by  some  unwarranted 
and  unaccountable  favour  not  to  beM  them. 

We  see  it,  no  less,  in  our  estimate  of  life.  We  all 
repeat  the  words, "  Man  is  bom  to  trouble ;  "  and  in  the 
misfortunes  of  our  neighbours  we  would  console  them 
with  the  reflection,  that  this  life  cannot  be  for  any  a 
time  of  unmixed  happiness,  that  they  are  but  paying 
the  penalty  of  our  common  nature,  and  should  remember 
that  the  same  afflictions  are  accomplished  in  their 
brethren  also  that  are  in  the  wcH'ld.  But  how  little 
prepared  are  we  for  the  application  of  the  same  rule  to 
ourselves  !  How  are  we  surprised,  disappointed,  vexed, 
provoked,  by  the  occurrence  to  ourselves  of  one  of  these 
universal  calamities  !  Nay,  how  ready  are  we,  if  I  might 
so  express  it  without  irreverence,  to  resent  as  an  injury 
the  first  drawback  in  our  career  of  uninterrupted  enjoy- 
ment. Pain,  sickness,  loss  of  friends ;  things  iax  less 
than  these — ^the  denial  of  a  day's  pleasure,  the  imposition 
of  an  hour's  restraint,  even  if  the  one  be  manifestly  for 
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GUT  good,  and  the  latter  occasioned  by  our  misdeeds — ^ho  w 
do  we  regard  even  these  things  as  an  injustice  done  or 
a  right  withheld,  and  fret  secretly  against  that  hand 
which  holds  us,  and  which  will  not  let  us  go  even  if  we 
desh'fe  it. 

It  is  so  with  the  expectation  of  death.  For  strangers 
we  anticipate  its  approach  with  an  almost  precipitate 
certainty.  We  marvel  if  one  on  whom  the  steps  of  the 
pursuer  are  manifestly  gaining,  saunters  on,  as  men  do, 
in  ignorance  or  forgetfulness  of  his  approach.  We  think 
it  a  sign  of  a  more  than  common  obduracy,  if  one  who 
has  evidently  but  a  few  months  to  live,  spends  those  few 
months  in  the  pursuit  of  pleasures  which  piust  soon  be  to 
him  as  a  dream  when  one  awaketh.  But  who  so  judges 
in  his  own  case  ?  Which  of  us  lives  in  the  expectation 
of  death,  in  the  preparation  for  death  ?  And  if  this  be 
less  surprising  in  the  case  of  those  who  see  as  yet  so  few 
tokens  of  his  power  over  us,  and  may  be  tempted  by  the 
buoyancy  of  unbroken  health  and  spirits  to  reckon  with 
some  confidence  on  a  store  laid  up  for  many  years ;  yet  is 
it  not  equally  true  of  those  later  periods  of  life  which 
begin  to  approximate  to  the  limit  and  barrier  of  mortal 
existence,  that  still  no  one  expects  himself  to  die ;  still 
every  one  goes  on  in  his  daily  round  of  occupation  and 
of  amusement,  never  seriously  reflecting  that  to-morrow 
he  dies ;  taken  by  surprise,  when  the  last  sickness  or  the 
sudden  death-stroke  befalls  him,  as  thoroughly  as  he 
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would  have  been  if  in  the  days  of  youth  and  strength, 
sitting  here  as  you  sit  to-day,  he  had  suddenly  been 
summoned  to  meet  his  God  P 

Now,  if  we  see  the  truth  of  the  text,  the  exemplifica- 
tion of  the  spirit  of  self-exemption,  in  matters  so  common 
that  we  cannot  speak  of  them  without  incurring  the 
imputation  of  a  trite  repetition,  what  shall  we  say  when 
we  approach  the  region  of  things  heavenly,  and  think  of 
revelations  which  require  the  faith  of  the  heart  as  well 
as  the  acquiescence  of  the  understanding  ? 

The  revelation,  for  example,  of  sin.  It  is  the  first 
object  of  all  revelation  to  convince  the  soul  of  sin. 
Sometimes  by  the  unmasking  of  the  vnles  and  treacheries 
of  the  human  heart,  sometimes  by  the  exhibition  before 
us  of  the  demand  and  the  example  of  a  holiness  not  of 
man  but  of  God,  the  Scriptures  seek  to  awaken  in  us 
the  sense  of  what  we  are,  that  so  we  may  arouse  our- 
selves to  the  pursuit  of  that  which  we  must  be  if  we 
would  ever  see  God.  Now  there  have  been  days  when 
this  revelation  of  sin  was  openly  gainsayed  and  vsdthstood. 
It  was  regarded  as  exaggerated  and  fanatical  language, 
if  the  heart  of  man — of  man  universally,  and  not  in 
particular  instances  only — was  described,  in  Scripture 
language,  as  deceitful  above  all  things,  and  desperately 
wicked.  To  speak  of  ourselves  as  miserable  offenders, 
in  whom  is  no  strength  nor  soundness;  to  do  this 
seriously  and  individually,  and  not  only  in  the  general 
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and  perhaps  vague  confessions  of  a  congregation^  was 
looked  upon  as  a  proof  of  eccentricity  if  not  of  in* 
sincerity,  resented  oftentimes  as  a  covert  attack  upon 
the  religion  or  the  hopes  of  others,  who,  with  infinitely 
less  of  devotion  and  virtue,  yet  thought  themselves  not 
far  firom  the  kingdom  of  God.  It  is  otherwise  now. 
The  words  of  the  Gospel,  if  not  its  principles,  are  now 
spread  everywhere ;  and  amongst  them,  of  course,  its 
estimate  of  the  state  of  man,  its  condemnation  of  the 
condition  of  nature,  its  exaltation  of  the  power  of  grace. 
Now,  we  all  hold  the  same  language,  and  admit,  without 
fear  of  contradiction,  that  we  are  nothing,  that  Chnst  is 
all.  But,  while  we  thus  speak,  do  we  for  ourselves  thus 
feel?  While  we  admit  this  of  men  generally,  of  our 
neighbours,  of  our  friends,  is  it  indeed  our  estimate  of 
ourselves?  Do  we  indeed  believe  that  in  us — ^in  me 
personally — dwelleth  no  good  thing?  that  no  quality 
of  ours,  no  natural  disposition,  no  natural  talent,  is  a 
thing  to  be  proud  of,  or  trusted  in  ?  Which  of  us — 
even  of  those  of  us  who  kneel  before  God  twice  a  day 
in  the  prostration  of  the  lowUest  self-abasement — ^which 
of  us  does  not  feel  himself  aggrieved  if  another  should 
presume  to  echo  in  his  ears  the  language  of  his  own 
confession;  if  another  should  deal  with  him,  as  he 
speaks  of  himself,  as  sinful,  infirm,  ignorant,  or  imperfect? 
more  especially,  if  another  should  dare  to  see  in  him  a 
fault  or  weakness  which  from  himself  nevertheless  he 
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can  scarcely  disguise  P  See  whether  his  spirit  on  such 
an  occasion  corresponds  and  harmonizes  with  the  words 
of  his  creed.  On  the  contrary,  he  is  instantly  either 
discouraged  or  displeased;  indignant  at  the  suspicion, 
or  else  alarmed  at  the  discovery:  showing,  in  either 
case  (what  else  can  we  infer?)  that  his  convictions 
and  his  professions  were  not  at  one;  that,  while  he 
professed  to  trust  wholly  in  the  merits  of  Christ,  he 
had  not  yet  in  reality  despaired  of  his  own. 

Let  us  take  another  example.  The  revelation  of 
judgment.  There  is  scarcely  a  man  in  Christendom 
who  does  not  beUeve  in  the  certainty  of  a  day  of 
judgment.  Some  may  express  in  one  way,  and  some 
in  another,  their  notion  of  the  criterion  by  which  they 
shall  be  judged.  But  ahnost  all  agree  in  representing 
it  as  inseparably  connected,  in  some  considerable  degree, 
with  the  life  here  led,  with  the  thoughts  cherished  and 
the  words  spoken  and  the  deeds  done  in  the  body. 
We  all  pity  or  condemn  the  man  who  has  evidently 
lived  without  God,  breaking  His  hiws  and  defying  His 
threatenings.  We  augur  ill  for  his  future  happiness, 
and  we  connect  that  apprehension  with  certain  definite 
acts  of  sin.  But  how  is  it  when  the  question  is  shifted 
from  others  to  ourselves  ?  Do  we,  as  a  matter  oi  sober 
and  practical  truth,  expect  the  judgment?  expect  it 
as  a  judgment  by  works  ?  expect  it  as  that  whidi  can 
neither  be   eluded  nor  bribed — a   judgment  without 
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respect  of  persons,  arid  in  which  the  Judge  is  He  who 
trieth  the  hearts?  Does  our  daily  life  warrant  the 
belief  that  we  set  before  our  minds  as  a  real  and 
palpable  truth  the  revelation  of  the  judgment ;  or 
rather,  that,  while  we  expect  it  for  others,  we  do  not 
expect  it  for  ourselves — that  we  practically  except 
ourselves  from  its  operation,  and  say,  ''  I  am  not  as 
other  men  are?" 

Certainly  it  is  so,  to  a  very  great  extent,  in  the  case 
of  another  revelation — ^that  of  the  eflFects  and  conse- 
quences of  sin.  I  do  not  mean,  effects  and  consequences 
in  the  decision  of  our  future  destiny ;  but  rather,  in 
this  life,  and  with  reference  to  that  process  of  which  the 
Scriptures  speak  so  awfully — ^that  spiritual  process  of 
improvement  or  of  deterioration  which  is  so  often 
described  in  Divine  language  as  one  of  sowing  and 
reaping,  a  seedtime  and  a  harvest.  It  is  unquestionably 
the  declaration  of  Scripture,  that  every  instance  of  sin, 
whether  mental  or  actual,  produces  a  definite  effect 
upon  the  moral  condition  of  man :  that  it  makes  evil 
henceforth  easier,  good  more  difficult ;  that  it  blunts 
the  edge  of  conscience,  and  whets  the  sword  of  the 
destroyer  ;  that  it  increases  by  a  definite  sum  the 
chances  (if  I  may  so  express  it)  of  final  ruin,  and 
diminishes  in  the  same  degree  the  probability  of  sal- 
vation. Now  for  others  it  is  easy  thus  to  speak  and  to 
judge.     Doubtless  we  all  admit  the  truth  in  theory. 
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But  I  ask  whether  we  act  upon  it  in  our  own  case? 
Are  we  not  extremely  careless  in  its  application  to 
ourselves?  Do  we  not  allow  certain  vague  hopes  of 
future  repentance,  of  absolute  pardon,  of  divine  renewal, 
to  interfere  unwarrantably  with  the  force  of  its  appli- 
cation ?  And  is  not  the  result,  too  often,  that  we  incur 
the  penalty  of  sin  with  our  eyes  open — ^that,  being 
warned,  we  do  not  give  heed ;  in  us  this  fatal  work  is 
going  on,  and  we  regard  it  not ;  we  add  sin  to  sin,  and 
harden  ourselves  in  our  carelessness ;  till  at  last  we 
awaken,  here  or  hereafter,  to  the  consciousness  of  a 
consummated  perdition — a  state  in  which  we  can  work 
no  more,  hope  no  more,  pray  no  more,  again  for  ever  ? 

Nor  is  this  self-excepting  spirit  less  visibly  manifested 
in  our  acceptance  of  the  conditions  of  the  Gospel.  Christ 
has  said,  ''Except  a  man  be  bom  again,  he  cannot 
see  the  kingdom  of  God."  "  Except  ye  be  converted, 
and  become  as  little  children,  ye  shall  not  enter 
into  the  kingdom  of  heaven."  No  words  can  be 
more  express,  however  mysterious.  There  must  be  a 
change,  a  radical  and  thorough  change,  in  the  very 
nature  of  every  man  who  would  be  saved  through 
Christ.  Old  things  must  pass  away :  all  things  must 
become  new.  And  our  Lord  has  condescended  to  show 
us  why  this  must  be.  Because  "  that  which  is  bom  of 
the  flesh  is  flesh,  and  that  which  is  bora  of  the  Spirit 
is  spirit."     There  is  a  total  incongraity  between  the 
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natural  disposition  of  man  and  those  occupationB  and 
enjoyments  which  constitute  the  Ufe  of  Heaven.  It 
would  be  no  pleasure  to  a  man  who  possesses  nothing 
but  the  nature  which  he  brings  ¥dth  him  into  the  world, 
if  he  could  be  admitted  into  the  everlasting  presence  of 
Grod.  He  must  be  bom  again  first :  then^  and  then 
only,  will  he  appreciate,  or  even  receive^  the  things  of 
the  Spirit  of  Grod.  Thus  the  change  to  which  Christ 
caUs  us — ^the  change  which  the  Gospel  makes  the 
condition  of  salvation — ^is  something  far  above  the  mere 
relinquishment  of  evil  habits,  the  mere  cultivation  of 
orderly  and  usefiil  qualities.  It  is  something  only  to  be 
described  as  the  renewing  of  the  spirit  of  the  mind ; 
a  baptism  of  water  and  of  the  Spirit — of  the  Holy 
Ghost  and  of  fire;  a  communication  between  the  soul 
and  the  Spirit  of  God,  reei,  fruitful,  transforming, 
abiding;  inspiring  the  heart  with  new  desires,  new 
tastes,  new  motives,  new  affections.  Now  in  general 
terms  all  (^  us  admit  this.  Our  theology  asserts  it; 
we  expect  it  of  others :  but  do  we  expect  it  of  ourselves  ? 
Do  we  give  ourselves  no  rest  till  we  become  the  subjects 
of  this  operation  ?  Do  we  recognize,  in  our  own  case, 
the  necesaty  of  our  being  bom  again — thoroughly 
transformed  and  re^^reated  by  the  power  of  the  Holy 
Spirit?  and  are  we  seeking  that  great  gift  as  a  real 
and  a  necessary  and  a  promised  thing  ?  Or  do  we  for 
ourselves,   even  where    not    for    others,   acquiesce    in 
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something  else,  something  lower  and  less,  than  this  ? 
contented  if  we  avoid  the  contraction  of  evil  habits, 
if  we  do  our  duty  in  our  generation,  if  we  are  upright 
and  diligent  and  conscientious?  Yes,  these  are  great 
things ;  let  no  man  despise  them.  But  let  no  man  rest 
in  them  as  the  end  and  satisfaction  of  his  aspirations : 
we  might  have  them  all,  and  yet  never  see  God,  never 
reach  Heaven.  O  let  us  not  say  to  ourselves,  on  a 
subject  of  such  critical  moment.  Mine  is  an  excepted 
case — "  I  am  not  aa  other  men  are" — God  will  accept 
in  me  a  lower  degree,  a  lower  kind,  of  holiness,  than 
that  which  He  demands,  which  I  know  that  He 
demands,  of  others :  for  He  is  no  respecter  of  persons, 
and  He  says,  "  Narrow  is  the  way,  and  few  there  be 
that  find  it." 

But,  as  in  the  case  of  the  careless,  so  also  in  that  of  the 
humble  Christian,  this  self-excepting  tendency  of  the  heart 
finds  scope  for  its  operation.  That  which  is  true  with  refer- 
ence to  the  disclosures  and  warnings  and  conditions  of 
the  Gospel,  is  true  also  of  its  hopes  and  its  promises  : 
men  are  apt  to  exempt  themselves,  themselves  only, 
from  the  reach  of  God's  revelations.  When  a  man's 
heart  has  been  *'  found  out "  by  the  still  small  voice 
which  convinces  of  sin  and  of  judgment,  of  the  need  of 
holiness  and  the  one  way  of  salvation;  when  he  has 
siurendered  himself  to  these  convictions,  and  is 
struggling  to  bring  his  heart  and  life  into  conformity  to 
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the  requirements  of  Christ ;  then  the  wiles  of  the  great 
enemy  begin  to  adapt  themselves  to  his  altered  position, 
and  he  who  before  was  tempted  to  self-confidence  and 
presumption,  is  now  urged  to  despondency  and  to 
despair.  The  holiness  of  God,  the  sinfulness  of  man,  the 
infirmity  of  the  will,  the  power  of  the  destroyer — all 
these  things  are  represented  to  the  awakening  conscience, 
not  indeed  in  exaggerated  colours — ^for  that  they  cannot 
be — ^but  in  a  false  light,  and  through  a  distorting 
medium.  They  are  represented  alone.  To  them  the 
thought,  '^  I  am  not  as  other  men  are,"  in  the  sense  in 
which  I  have  explained  it,  is  no  longer  applied.  He  feels 
that  he  is  indeed  as  others  ;  that  his  is  no  excepted  case ; 
that  he  is  as  sinfiil,  yea  more  sinful,  than  he  ever 
thought  the  vilest  of  his  neighbours.  God  is  no  respecter 
of  persons :  and  he  is  condemned  before  Him.  But 
when  he  would  place  side  by  side  with  these  thoughts 
of  gloom  and  of  discouragement,  the  brighter  revelation 
of  forgiveness  and  righteousness,  then  it  is  that  the 
old  -temptation  recurs  in  a  new  and  more  plausible 
form,  and  he  who  sees  himself  to  be  indeed  one  of  the 
world  in  condemnation  and  helplessness,  cannot  feel  the 
application  to  himself  of  the  promises  and  the  hopes  of 
the  Gospel.  There  indeed  they  lie  before  him,  written 
as  with  a  sunbeam  on  the  page  of  inspiration  :  there 
they  lie,  in  all  the  amplitude  and  all  the  precision  of  a 
world-wide  message :  to  the  world,  to  his  neighbours,  to 
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the  most  sinful,  to  the  most  degraded,  to  every  man  but 
himself,  he  sees  and  feels  their  application  :  —  but  he  is 
not  as  other  men  are  ;  his  is  an  exempted  case ;  secrets 
there  are  between  himself  and  God,  which  make  his  con- 
dition peculiar  and  exceptional;  he  has  sinned  too 
deeply,  he  has  persisted  too  obstinately:  others  may 
take  comfort,  they  may  offer  comfort ;  but  he  knows 
too  well  that  for  him,  alone  perhaps  of  all  men,  for  him 
comfort  is  not. 

My  brethren,  it  is  of  unspeakable  importance  that  we 
should  learn  early,  and  learn  finally,  the  two  opposite 
but  not  conflicting  lessons,  of  our  own  individuality, 
and  (if  I  might  so  express  it)  our  own  generality. 

On  the  one  hand,  we  ought  to  feel  in  our  inmost  souls 
that  the  message  of  God  to  the  world  is  a  message  to  us. 
That  which  says  that  mankind  have  sinned,  says  that  I 
have  sinned.  That  which  tells  of  human  corruption,  of 
human  weakness,  of  human  wants  and  duties,  says  all 
this  of  me.  That  which  is  wide  is  not  therefore  vague. 
God's  Word,  when  it  addresses  all,  addresses  each.  Pray 
that  it  may  not  sound  around  you  only,  but  within  ;  that 
it  may  not  say  only,  "  Repenty^  and  believe  the  Gospel" 
— ^but.  Repent  thou  —  Believe  thou  —  save  thyself  from 
this  untoward  generation. 

And  yet,  while  you  appropriate  to  yourself  every  word 
of  God's  Revelation,  take  heed  also  that  you  give  it 
no  private  interpretation ;    that  you  do  not  frame  for 
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yourseK  a  revelation  within  a  revelation — a  system  of 
truth,  lowered  to  your  partial  estimate  of  your  own  con- 
dition and  character ;  but  remember  that  our  God  is  no 
respecter  of  persons ;  that,  while  He  loves  each  as  if 
there  were  no  other,  He  also  requires  of  each  the  same 
thorough  and  implicit  obedience :  what  He  states  as 
the  condition  of  acceptance  for  all.  He  will  require  as  the 
condition  of  acceptance  for  each :  when  He  warns  all  of 
danger.  He  expects  that  each  should  beware  :  when  He 
foretells  the  consequences  of  certain  acts  and  habits,  He 
does  so  with  the  determination  to  let  those  consequences 
in  each  case  be  developed :— on  the  other  hand,  when 
He  offers  mercy  to  sinners.  He  offers  it  to  each,  as  to  all : 
He  has  said  nothing  to  exclude  from  its  operation  any 
soul  that  will  be  saved :  the  true  light  lighteneth 
every  man  that  cometh  into  the  world :  the  call  of  the 
Spirit  is,  "  Let  him  that  is  athirst  come  ;  and  whosoever 
will,  let  him  take  the  water  of  Ufe  freely." 


SERMON  XXX. 

CHRISTIAN  LIFE  PRECARIOUS. 
1  Thessaloniaks,  iii.  5. 

LEST  BT  SOME  MEANS  THE  TEMPTER  HATE  TEMPTED  TOU,  AND  OUR 

LABOUR  BE  IN  TAIN. 

Few  things  are  calculated  to  give  us  a  more  solemn 
sense  of  the  precariousness  (if  I  may  so  express  it)  of 
our  condition  as  Christians  in  a  world  of  trial,  than  the 
language  of  St.  Paul  in  this  Epistle.  He  had  very 
lately  left  those  to  whom  he  here  writes ;  and  left  them, 
as  he  testifies,  in  a  most  hopeful  condition.  Short  as  had 
been  his  stay  amongst  them — the  history  in  the  17th 
Chapter  of  the  Acts  speaks  but  of  "  three  Sabbath  days," 
though  it  leaves  room  imquestionably  for  the  supposition 
of  a  somewhat  longer  period  of  ministration  before  he 
actually  left  Thessalonica — short,  however,  as  his  visit, 
on  the  largest  calculation,  had  been — and  it  was  his 
first  and  only  visit  before  the  Epistle  was  written — and 
not  only  Ais  first  visit,  but  the  first  visit  of  any 
Apostle  or  Evangelist  of  Christ — ^it  had  been  long 
enough    to  give    him    the   clearest    evidence   of   the 
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sincerity  and   depth    of  their  faith;    long  enough   to 

witness   a   "work   of  faith   and  labour  of  love    and 
patience  of  hope"  such  as  he  could  look  back   upon 

afterwards  with  grateful  and  comforting  recoUection :  in 

that  short  period  they  had  so  accepted  and  so  valued 

and  so  acted  upon  the  revelation  of  Christ,  that  the 

record  of  their  faith  had  become  his  strongest  argument 

with  other  Churches :  "  ye  were  ensamples  to  all  that 

believe,  in  Macedonia  and  Achaia :"    "  in  every  place 

your  faith  toward  God  is  spread  abroad;    so  that  we 

need  not  to  speak  anything :  for  they  themselves  (the 

inhabitants    of    other    districts)    show    of    us    what 

manner  of  entering  in  we  had  unto  you,  and  how  ye 

turned  to  God  from  idols,  to  serve  the  living  and  true 

God,  and  to  wait  for  His  Son  from  heaven." 

Yet  scarcely  had  he  left  them,  under  circumstances  so 
encouraging,  so  comforting;  scarcely  had  he  visited 
Berea,  and  reached  Athens,  at  an  interval  certainly  of 
but  a  few  weeks  or  days  ;  when  his  anxiety  about  their 
spiritual  weKare,  in  spite  of  recollections  so  abundant^ 
and  of  a  faith  so  strong  as  his,  became  too  eager  to  be 
endured,  and  he  chose  to  deprive  himself  of  the  company 
of  his  only  friend — "  to  be  left  at  Athens  alone  " — ^that 
he  might  obtain  tidings  of  their  Christian  constancy,  and 
ascertain  by  positive  testimony  that  they  still  stood  fast 
in  the  Lord. 

Now  was  there  anything  peculiar  in  the  position  of 
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these  Thessalonian  Christians,  such  as  might  account  for 
a  concern  on  his  part  so  overwhehning  ?  Doubtless 
they  were  left  amidst  enemies ;  exposed  to  persecution 
as  well  as  to  enticement:  and  they  were  themselves 
young  in  the  faith,  however  rapid  the  maturity  of  their 
sanctification.  But,  beyond  these  two  admissions — 
neither  of  them  peculiar  to  Thessalonica  or  to  the  first 
days  of  the  Gospel — ^we  know  of  nothing  to  explain,  by 
any  peculiarity  in  their  circumstances,  the  solicitude 
here  expressed  as  to  their  Christian  stedfastness. 
Rather  may  we  learn  from  St.  Paul's  language  the 
estimate  formed  in  heaven  of  the  precariousness  of  our 
own  standing ;  the  spirit  in  which  our  Lord  Jesus,  and 
His  holy  Angels,  and  the  spirits  of  just  men  made 
perfect,  and  His  earthly  servants  and  ministers  in  pro*, 
portion  as  they  are  embued  more  deeply  with  the  mind 
of  Christ,  regard  those  who  are  engaged  in  a  struggle  of 
which  the  issue  is  heaven  or  hell ;  those,  more  especially, 
who  are  young  and  inexperienced  in  the  mysteries  of 
that  conflict,  and  surrounded  by  busy  enemies  who 
rejoice  and  triumph  in  their  fall. 

Alas !  how  slow  are  we — even  those  of  us  who  are 
set  to  watch  for  the  souls  of  others,  and  who  ought 
therefore  to  appreciate  more  justly  both  the  nature  and 
the  difficulty  of  the  Christian  warfare — ^how  slow  are  we 
to  learn  this  estimate  of  our  earthly  condition !  It  is 
so  much  easier,  so  much  more  gratifying  to  our  natural 
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indolence  and  self-complacency^  to ''  hope  all  things  "  (as 
we  practically  misinterpret  the  inspired  direction)  than 
to  "  fear  always  " — to  "  count  ourselves  to  have  appre- 
hended/' than  to  be  ever  "pressing  on  towards  the 
prize  of  our  calling  " — ^that  it  is  needful  for  us  to  watch 
and  to  suspect  ourselves ;  to  study  again  and  again  that 
record  which  cannot  he;  to  exhort  one  another  daily, 
while  it  is  called  to-day,  lest  any  of  us  be  hardened 
through  the  deceitfulness  of  sin. 

The  very  correctness  of  our  doctrine  may  be  to 
us,  in  this  respect,  an  occasion  of  falling.  We 
know,  with  a  fulness  and  clearness  denied  to  many 
generations,  the  great  revelation  of  the  Gospel,  even  the 
forgiveness  of  sins.  And  alas  !  too  often  we  pervert  and 
abuse  that  revelation.  Not  that  we  can  exaggerate  it : 
we  cannot  go  beyond  the  strength  of  St.  Paul's  language 
in  asserting  the  freeness  of  God's  mercy,  the  aU-availing 
eflBbacy  of  the  sacrifice  of  the  death  of  Christ.  But  we 
may  isolate  that  doctrine,  as  St.  Paul  never  did.  We 
may  leave  out  of  sight  the  opposite  but  not  conflicting 
revelation  of  human  accoimtability,  of  moral  retribution, 
of  Divine  judgment.  And,  if  so,  we  shall  never  be  able 
to  appreciate  the  feeling  which  possessed  the  mind  of 
St.  Paul,  when,  in  reflecting  upon  the  condition  of  a  con- 
gregation which  he  had  but  just  left,  and  left  in  full 
possession  of  every  spiritual  grace  and  gift,  he  uses  the 
memorable  expression,  "  When  I  could  no  longer  forbear, 
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I   sent  to  know  your  faith,  lest  by  some  means  the 
tempter  have  tempted  you,  and  our  labour  be  in  vain/' 

"  Lest  by  some  means  the  tempter  have  tempted  you." 
"  By  some  means  " — and  they  are  many.  We  read  in  the 
Scriptures  of  "  the  wiles  of  the  devil."  His  attacks  are 
not  open,  but  disguised.  It  is  in  this  that  their  strength 
lies.  It  is  not  an  open  enemy  that  hath  done  me  this 
evil;  for  then  peradventure  I  could  have  hid  myself 
from  him.  It  is  through  our  own  wiU  that  he  can  alone 
work  our  ruin :  it  is  essential  therefore  to  his  success, 
that  he  should  not  alarm  us.  On  the  contrary,  he 
adapts  his  solicitations  to  the  mood  and  temper  of  the 
moment.  Does  he  find  us  more  than  commonly  in 
earnest  ?  serious,  watchful,  dreading  our  sins,  desirous  to 
please  God  ?  He  accepts  us  as  we  are,  and,  instead  of 
proposing  to  us  an  act  of  sin,  he  lulls  us  into  a  spirit  of 
complacency.  "You  are  not,"  he  says,  "what  you  were." 
Look  back  upon  days  when  you  lived  without  God. 
Reflect  upon  the  progress  you  have  made,  and  be  thank- 
ful. Now  all  is  smooth  before  you.  The  difficulty  was 
in  entering  the  narrow  way.  That  is  done.  Take 
courage.  God  does  not  call  you  to  a  desponding, 
gloomy,  self-tormenting  spirit:  He  would  have  you 
cheerful,  active,  enjo3ring  life,  mixing  freely  in  its  society, 
partaking  freely  of  its  pleasures — only,  of  course,  in 
moderation,  and  with  thankfulness."  True  words,  every 
one  of  them  :  but  so  were  those  which  the  same  tempter 
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spoke  to  One  who  is  greater  than  we,  "  It  is  written,  He 
shall  give  His  angels  charge  concerning  Thee :" — ^yet  He 
repelled  them  as  presumption  and  blasphemy.  Truth 
may  become  poison,  if  it  be  administered  by  the  enemy 
of  truth*  And  suggestions  such  as  those  I  have  men- 
tioned, though  they  be,  in  certain  applications,  the  very 
words  of  truth  and  soberness,  have  seduced  thousands 
from  their  Christian  stedfastness,  by  being  made  to  those 
who  at  the  time  needed  them  not,  and  to  whom  there- 
fore they  were  destructive  and  not  salutary.  To  these 
they  could  only  import,  Take  thine  ease :  relax  something 
of  the  earnestness  of  thy  prayers,  of  the  severity  of  thy 
self-discipline,  of  the  sobriety  of  thy  godly  fear.  And 
in  that  first  relaxation — ^if  it  be  ever  so  slight,  ever  so 
occasional — ^lies  a  beginning  of  carelessness,  which  is  as 
"  the  letting  out  of  water." 

Again,  a  young  Christian,  in  the  first  ardour  or 
anxiety  of  his  new  hopes  and  principles,  may  have  been 
almost  too  indifferent  as  to  the  prejudices  and  feelings 
of  others.  He  may  have  thought  it  necessary  to 
reprove  the  evil  words  and  acts  of  his  companions  by 
more  than  silence,  more  than  abstinence :  he  may  have 
spoken  out — called  things  by  their  true  names,  when 
they  had  so  long  worn  disguises  that  truth  sounded  like 
an  insult.  And  thus  he  may  have  provoked — he  could 
scarcely  avoid  it — the  marked  dislike,  reproach,  or  con- 
tempt, of  those  who  go  on  still  in  their  wickedness.     In 
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such  a  state  of  things,  the  tempter  comes  to  him.  He 
says,  "  You  have  gone  too  far.  You  are  losing  all  your 
influence :  and,  without  influence,  what  will  your  reproofs 
do?  It  is  your  business  to  disarm  hostility,  not  by 
meekness  only — ^that  will  often  provoke  it — ^but  by  a 
little  reserve — ^if  need  be,  a  trifling  compromise.  Let 
them  see  that  you  can  make  allowance  for  another's 
frailty ;  that  you  are  not  unconscious  of  your  own.  Try 
to  soften  down  difierences.  Show  them  that  you  are  in 
the  main  in  sjrmpathy  with  them :  and,  if  you  speak  at 
all,  let.it  be  done  more  privately,  more  diffidently,  more 
doubtfully.  You  may  lead — ^you  cannot  drive — ^them 
into  good."  And  of  course,  in  all  this  also,  there  is  much 
of  truth :  doubtless  these  are  lessons  which  every  Chris- 
tian will  eventually  learn,  up  to  a  certain  point :  but 
everything  depends  upon  this — from  whom  he  learns 
them ;  whether  from  his  Master,  or  from  his  Master's 
enemy  ^  whether  by  the  gradual  attempering  of  his  own 
spirit  to  the  meekness  and  gentleness  of  Christ,  or  by 
the  forced  endeavour  to  assume  from  worldly  motives  an 
aspect  of  plausibility  and  of  complaisance.  The  offence 
of  the  Cross  may  thus  cease ;  and  its  champion  may  per- 
suade himself  that  he  has  succeeded  in  reconciling  to  its 
cause  some  who  once  defied  and  persecuted  it :  but  the 
truth  may  be,  all  the  time,  that  he  has  deserted  it,  and 
incurred  the  fatal  condemnation  of  that  solenm  sentence, 
"  He  that  is  not  with  me  is  against  me." 
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It  is,  however,  in  two  ways  more  particularly  that  I 
would  warn  you  to  apply  to  your  own  case  the  appre-^ 
hension  here  recorded  by  St.  Paul. 

Beware,  first  of  all — ^you,  more  especially,  who  have 
been  strongly  moved  towards  Christ's  service  in  the 
solemnities  of  the  last  few  weeks — ^beware  of  an 
insensible  return  upon  you  of  the  spirit  of  your  old 
carelessness.  You  have  heard— often,  and  lately— of 
the  transitory  nature  of  aU  religious  excitement.  Even 
this  perhaps  may  have  its  office  assigned  to  it  in  the 
economy  of  God.  It  is  something,  to  gain  the  attention 
of  the  soul,  but  for  a  moment,  to  the  things  which 
concern  its  peace.  If  with  this  there  be  still  danger, 
yet  without  this  there  is  no  hope.  The  attention  may 
be  afterwards  lost :  but  gained,  for  once  at  least,  it 
must  be,  if  the  call  of  God  is  to  have  even  a  chance  of 
success.  Now,  my  brethren,  many  of  you  have  lately 
had  your  attention  gained  by  the  caU  of  God.  You 
have  heard  what  He  says ;  you  have  attended  to  it ; 
some  of  you  much  more  than  this — ^you  have  taken  it 
into  your  hearts — ^you  have  felt  its  truth — ^you  have 
tried  to  act  upon  it.  You  have  formed  some  habits — 
you  have  given  up  some.  This  is  well.  But  O  do  not 
build  upon  this.  Already  the  tempter  has  his  eye  upon 
you  :  does  he  see  in  you  no  opening  for  his  assault  ?  no 
unguarded  point  ?  no  day  left  unblessed  by  prayer  ?  no 
Sunday  allowed  to  slip  away  in  mirth  or  trifling  ?  no  bad 
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habit  of  word  or  act  beginning  even  now  to  resume  its 
mastery?  Ah,  my  brethren,  if  St.  Paul  had  been 
amongst  you  five  weeks  ago,  instructing  you  and 
warning  you  with  his  own  earnest  voice,  and  witnessing 
(might  he  not  have  done  so  ?)  with  joy  and  hope  the 
seriousness  with  which  you  then  devoted  yourselves  to 
his  Master^s  service ;  would  he  not  by  this  time  have 
had  cause  to  be  sending  back  his  messenger  "  to  know 
your  faith,"  lest  perhaps  the  tempter  had  tempted  you, 
and  his  labour  been  in  vain  ?  But  he  has  rested  from 
his  labours.  No  longer  does  he  feel  that  agony  of 
suspense  and  watching,  with  which  he  once  listened  for 
these  tidings  of  stability  or  of  decay.  No  longer  is 
he  (to  use  his  own  words)  weak  because  another  is 
weak — no  longer  does  he  bum,  because  another  is 
ofiended.  But  there  is  another,  and  a  greater  than 
he,  who  condescends  to  describe  Himself  as  partaking 
of  a  kindred  emotion.  There  is  One  who  may  be 
daily  grieved  by  our  carelessness,  as  well  as  quenched 
ultimately  by  our  hardness.  Ask  yourselves.  Does  He, 
that  Holy  Spirit,  see  in  any  of  you  this  day  any  signs 
of  a  relapse  into  carelessness  ?  Is  there  any  one  of  you 
— I  speak  not  of  the  confirmed  only  (whether  confirmed 
recently  or  formerly) — ^but  is  there  any  one  here  to-day, 
younger  or  older — who  feels  in  himseK  that  he  is 
returning  to  his  old  indifference  ?  any  one  who  did  once 
pray,   and  does  not   pray   now?    any   one  who  once 
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"  looked  upon  Him  whom  he  had  pierced,  and 
mourned,"  and  now  thinks  without  sorrow,  withoul 
shame,  without  love,  of  a  Saviour  whom  his  own  siiif 
are  actuallj  crucifying  afresh  P  O  the  tempter  ha: 
tempted  him ;  and  our  labour' — no,  not  ours,  but  thf 
very  travaU  of  the  soul  of  Christ — is  thus  &r  all  in  vain 
But,  if  carelessness — a  relapse  into  carelessness — u 
thus  fearfully  to  be  apprehended;  let  me  bid  yoi 
beware,  even  more  earnestly,  of  another  wile  of  th( 
devil — that  by  which  he  gradually  seduces  you  int< 
some  definite  habit  of  sin.  How  sad,  how  wretched,  U 
think  of  the  busy  subtlety  with  which  he  thus  lies  ii 
wait  for  souls !  How  much  more  sad,  how  much  mon 
wretched,  to  think  of  the  unconsciousness  of  his  destinec 
victims!  In  its  first  approaches,  there  is  so  little  tc 
alarm,  so  much  perhaps  that  is  attractive  and  amiable 
in  a  sin  which  is  soon  to  manifest  itself  in  a  form  at 
hideous,  as  the  destroyer  of  the  soul.  And  so  wt 
parley,  we  dally  with  it ;  we  half-open  the  door  to  it ; 
we  leave  it  access  where  we  do  not  give  it ;  we  admit 
in  the  veiy  act  of  refusing  it;  and  by  degrees  wc 
acquiesce  in  its  presence,  we  meet  it  half-way,  we  love 
r  f  its  blandishment  or  its  excitement ;    and  at    last  i1 

enters  in,  not  now  as  a  rare  visitor  but  as  a  domesticated 
guest,  and  ~we  find,  to  our  cost  and  to  our  grief,  too  late, 
that  one  single  sin  and  grace  cannot  coexist — one  must 
be  harboured,  and  one  banished — alas !  it  is  an  unequa] 
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strife  between  them,  and  the  issue  is  scarcely  doubtful. 
"  He  that  committeth  sin  is  the  slave  of  sin."  What 
avails  it  now,  to  have  had  once  good  desires,  to  have 
even  tasted  of  the  good  word  of  God,  to  have  been 
made  partaker  of  the  Holy  Ghost  ? 

— All  these  fences  and  their  whole  array 
One  cunning  bosom-sin  blows  quite  away. 

By  a  swift  and  no  imperceptible  progress,  we  advance 
from  step  to  step  in  evil :  nothing  good  can  long  hnger 
in  Satan's  presence :  Satan  has  entered  into  us,  and 
now,  root  and  branch,  he  levels  every  natural  virtue  and 
every  gift  of  grace,  imtil  there  is  left  a  mere  empty  shell 
of  unmeaning  profession,  a  hollow  mask  of  reUgion, 
without  one  principle  to  direct,  or  one  hope  to  cheer. 
"I  am  sore  distressed:  for  the  Philistines  make  war 
against  me,  and  God  is  departed  from  me,  and 
answereth  me  no  more,  neither  by  prophets,  nor  by 
dreams/' 

If,  my  brethren,  in  this  most  awful  sense  of  all,  the 
tempter  has  ahready  tempted  any  one  of  you ;  if  there 
be  in  any  of  you  the  first  indication,  in  your  own  sight 
or  in  God's,  of  an  allowed  sin ;  if  your  heart  testifies 
against  you  that  in  one  direction  oi*  in  another  (and  is 
it  not,  but  too  probably,  in  one  ?)  that  natural  corrup- 
tion which  is  in  all  is  beginning  definitely  to  shape  and 
to  reveal  itself ;  may  God  HimseK^  of  His  infinite  mercy, 
arouse  you  to  a  sense  of  unspeakable  danger ;  may  He 
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prompt  you  to  escape  for  your  life ;  if  so  be,  by  prayer, 
by  seK-denial,  by  vigilance,  by  the  Holy  Ghost,  you 
may  yet  snap  the  chain  which  is  binding  itself  around 
you,  and  Satan's  slave  become  the  Lord's  free  man  I 

But  I  hasten  to  conclude. 

"  Lest  by  some  means  the  tempter  have  tempted  you, 
and  our  labour  be  in  vain." 

Yes:  for  him  whom  the  tempter  has  successfully 
tempted,  the  labour  of  the  Evangelist  is  in  vain. 

It  is  not — as  we  fondly  dream — ^that  we  may  serve 
God  in  part,  and  Satan  in  part;  that  we  may  pray, 
and  then  sin,  and  then  pray ;  may  be  forgiven  all  that 
is  past,  and  then  continue  in  sin ;  or  at  least  that  we 
may  give  ourselves  up  for  a  while  to  sin,  with  a  good 
hope  that  it  is  but  for  a  while ;  that  God  is  merciful, 
and  Christ  all-sufficient,  and  the  Holy  Spirit  Almighty, 
and  therefore  at  any  moment  "  the  green  withs  which 
bind  us  may  be  broken  off  as  tow  when  it  toucheth  the 
fire,"  and  we  retain  no  other  record  of  our  iniquities 
than  a  double  sense  of  gratitude  for  their  obliteration : 
alas !  alas  1  my  brethren,  these  are  dreams,  worse 
than  dreams,  while  we  so  pervert  them : — God  is 
merciful,  Christ  is  all-sufficient,  the  Holy  Spirit  is 
Almighty :  but  he  who  surrenders  himself  to  his  sins 
— ^in  other  words,  he  who  sins  habitually,  wilfully, 
knowingly — ^has  cut  himself  off  from  this  mercy,  fix>m 
this    grace,    from  this    power,  and  taken   to   himself 
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another  master,  whose  service  is  sin  and  his  wages 
death.  Let  him  repent  at  once — let  him  lose  not  an 
hour — or  the  labour  of  the  Saviour  Himself  may,  for 
him,  be  for  ever  in  vain.  "  He  that  committeth  sin 
is  of  the  devil.''  "  Whosoever  is  bom  of  God  doth  not 
commit  sin  .  ,  he  cannot  sin,  because  he  is  bom  of 
God."  "  Every  man  that  hath  hope  in  Christ,  purifieth 
himself,  even  as  Christ  is  pure." 

God  grant  us  all  grace  so  to  believe  His  promises, 
that  we  may  not  despise  His  threatenings ;  so  to  trust 
in  His  mercy,  that  we  may  not  trifle  with  His 
judgment. 


SERMON    XXXI. 

PEACE  AT  THE  LAST. 
Psalm  xxxvii.  38. 

KEEP   INNOCBNCT,   AND   TAKE   HEED   UNTO  THE   THINO  THAT  IS  RIGHT  ; 
FOR  THAT  SHALL  BRINO   A   MAN   PEACE   AT  THE   LAST. 

That  which  is  so  true — so  palpably,  so  unmistakeably 
true— of  a  whole  life,  is  true  also  of  each  one  of  its  parts 
and  duties.  It  is  trae  of  the  earlier  portions  of  life,  as 
of  the  later ;  of  youth  as  of  age.  It  is  applicable,  in  no 
fanciful  or  exaggerated  sense,  to  the  life  which  we  are 
this  day  entering  upon-beginning  or  recommencing- 
in  this  place. 

Would  that  I  could  so  express  its  application  to  the 
various  conditions  of  those  who  hear  me,  as  that  it 
should  strike  each  one  of  you  as  a  word  of  wisdom  and 
love,  uttered  by  a  Father's  voice  in  Heaven,  and  worthy 
of  the  thankful  acceptance  of  His  children  here  on 
earth ! 

"  Keep  innocency."  In  the  very  strictest  sense  of  all, 
innocence  was  a  treasiu-e  forfeited  for  ever  in  Paradise. 
That  innocence  which  consisted  not  only  in  the  love  of 
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good,  but  in  the  ignorance  of  evil ;  that  innocence  which 
implied  a  perfect  and  unquestioning  and  uninterrupted 
harmony  of  man's  will  with  the  requirement  of  God ; 
has  never  (save  in  one  excepted  instance)  existed  upon 
earth  since  the  fall  of  man.  It  is  only  in  a  very 
modified  sense,  that  we  can  speak  with  truth  even  of  the 
innocence  of  childhood.  Fenced  as  it  may  be  by  the 
strictest  care  and  watchfulness,  guarded  against  the 
contaminating  influence  of  evil  reading  or  of  evil  com- 
panionship; yet  from  within,  if  not  from  without — 
from  within,  out  of  the  heart  of  man — ^yea,  out  of  the 
heart  of  the  child  who  is  but  just  growing  into  the  first 
capacities  of  imagination  and  will — ^there  will  proceed 
those  evil  thoughts,  the  origin  of  which  man  cannot 
trace,  and  can  ascribe  only  to  an  inscrutable  taint 
and  leaven  of  original  corruption,  but  which  yet  are 
at  a  very  early  age  real  and  definite,  coming  from 
within,  and  corrupting  the  heart  in  which  they  are 
harboured. 

I  might  appeal  to  the  experience  of  many  who  now 
hear  me,  and  ask  whether,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  it  is  only 
in  those  who  have  been  long  subjected  to  the  corrupting 
influence  of  bad  companions,  that  you  can  perceive  the 
knowledge,  the  love,  the  utterance  of  evil  ?  On  the 
contrary,  is  it  not  too  often  in  those  who  have  never 
known  any  influence  save  that  (I  do  not  say,  of  the  most 
watchful  of  schools,  but)  of  home  itself,  that  you  observe 
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an  acquaintance  with  corrupt  ideas  and  corrupt  ex- 
pressions, such  as  one  should  have  thought  could 
only  have  been  acquired  by  positive  instruction  fixmi 
without  ? 

If  therefore  we  address  to  the  youngest  and  least 
experienced  amongst  you  the  charge  to  "keep  innocency  " 
— ^implying,  as  that  charge  strictly  taken  must  imply,  that 
innocency  is  still  yours  to  cherish  or  to  discard — ^we 
must  do  so  with  the  addition  of  a  caution  which  may 
render  it  consistent  with  the  revelation  of  God's  Word 
and  with  our  own  experience  of  the  actual  case.  It  is 
but  a  comparative  innocency  which  belongs  to  any  child 
of  man.  He  in  whose  sight  the  heavens  are  not  clean, 
sees  in  no  one  here  assembled  before  Him  a  heart 
perfectly  innocent,  nor  does  He  deal  with  us  on  that 
supposition  which  would  involve,  in  all  who  know  them- 
selves, only  despondency  and  discouragement,  and  vitiate 
at  the  same  time  that  act  of  Divine  Redemption  which 
would  be  vain  if  man  were  not  sinful. 

But  there  is  a  sense — a  true  and  sober  sense — ^in 
which  the  charge  of  the  text  may  be  addressed,  with 
more  or  less  of  appropriateness,  to  many,  nay  to  all,  of 
you.  There  are  those  who  come  amongst  us  to-day  for 
the  first  time;  some  from  home  itself,  some  from 
schools  in  which  the  younger  age  and  smaller  numbers 
of  the  inmates  have  allowed  a  more  minute  and  watchful 
superintendence,  and  secured  a  greater  freedom  from 
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certain  kinds  of  evil,  than  can  be  warranted  or  expected 
here.  To  you  the  words  of  the  text  may  be  addressed 
with  peculiar  force:  "keep  innocency/'  You  will  be 
tempted  here  to  part  with  it.  You  will  be  laughed  at 
if  you  do  not.  You  will  be  called  simple,  childish, 
unmanly,  if  you  show  that  you  neither  have,  nor  desire 
to  have,  that  knowledge  of  evil  which  others  display. 
You  will  often  be  put  to  the  blush,  by  finding  yourselves 
ignorant  where  others  are  wise,  strangers  where  others 
are  at  home.  You  will  be  tempted  to  acquire,  or  to 
pretend,  a  wisdom  which  is  not  fi:om  above,  but  which 
is  earthly,  sensual,  devilish.  You  will  be  incUned  to 
seek  the  society  of  those  who  can  most  speedily  initiate 
you  in  bad  language  and  bad  practices,  and  thus  bring 
you  down  to  a  level  which,  while  it  seems  to  you  higher, 
is  in  reality  far,  far  lower  than  your  own.  But  God 
says  to  you,  in  the  prospect  of  such  temptations,  "  keep 
innocency."  Be  wise  in  that  which  is  good,  but  simple 
concerning  evil.  That  which  they  call  your  folly,  is  in 
reality  your  glory.  It  is  the  last  reUc  of  that  original 
righteousness,  which  the  sin  of  Adam  lost  for  his 
children.  Never  be  ashamed  of  being  ignorant  of  those 
things  which  you  must  renounce  in  order  to  be  saved. 
O  what  would  they  give,  who  have  been  aroused  in  later 
years  to  seek  salvation,  if  they  could  only  obliterate  from 
the  too  faithful  record  of  memory  that  knowledge  of  evil 
which  once  perhaps  they  were  eager  to  gain,  and  which 
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now  they  can  only  counteract  by  the  most  painful  and 
incessant  struggles ! 

"  Keep  innocency,  and  take  heed  unto  the  thing  that 
is  right." 

**The  thing  that  is  right."  How  general  is  this 
language — at  first  sight  how  vaguie !  Yet  in  reality 
how  inteUigible  and  how  emphatic  !  Yes,  we  all  know, 
or  may  know  if  we  will,  what  is  right.  In  all  essential 
points,  he  who  runs  may  read  it.  We  all  know  the 
great  leading  features  of  our  duty  towards  God  and 
man.  The  Word  of  Grod— the  voice  of  conscience — 
those  principles  which  in  a  Christian  land  every  one 
approves,  every  one  professes,  even  where  all  do  not 
obey  them — have  told  us  fi-om  our  childhood  what  is 
required  of  us :  when  we  turn  to  the  right  hand  or  to 
the  left,  we  may  still  hear  a  word  behind  us,  sajdng. 
This  is  the  way — walk  ye  in  it ;  and  until  violence  has 
long  been  done  to  our  convictions,  it  costs  us  some 
immediate  pain,  and  more  subsequent  remorse,  to 
thwart  and  overbear  that  holy  impulse  which  bids  us 
refuse  the  evil  and  choose  the  good. 

"  The  thing  that  is  right."  Yes,  we  all  know  what 
this  is.  The  duty  of  praying  always — of  loving  God — 
of  trusting  in  Christ— of  seeking  and  obeying  the  Holy 
Spirit.  The  duty  of  being  pure  in  thought,  kind  and 
unselfish,  temperate  and  self-governed,  diUgent  in  our 
daily  work,  obedient  (in  sight  and  out  of  sight)  to  the 
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authority  under  which  God  has  placed  us.  Who  can 
help  feelmg  within  himself,  each  day,  each  hour,  whether 
or  no  he  is  doing  the  thing  that  is  right  ?  What !  can 
we  hurry  from  our  beds  in  the  morning  into  the  midst 
of  the  day's  business  and  pleasures,  without  one  hearty 
prayer  to  God — and  not .  know  that  we  have  done 
wrong  ?  Can  we  slur  over  the  appointed  work  of  the 
morning,  try  to  elude  the  discovery  of  our  idleness, 
disguise  or  deny  the  truth  when  the  charge  is  brought 
home  to  us — and  not  know  that  we  have  departed  from 
the  thing  that  is  right  ?  Can  we  grasp  selfishly  at  every 
indulgence,  speak  hastily  and  passionately,  harbour  a 
train  of  sinful  imagination,  use  God's  gifts  thanklessly, 
and  he  down  at  night  unblessed — and  not  know  that  we 
have  forgotten  and  forsaken  the  thing  that  is  right? 
O  no!  It  is  not  the  want  of  understanding,  but  of 
attention  and  will,  which  makes  expressions  like  this 
unreal  and  unimpressive  :  we  may  all  know,  if  we  will, 
what  our  duty  is  at  each  moment,  and  whether  we  are 
doing  or  neglecting  it. 

But  mark  well  the  words — "  taie  heed  unto  the  thing 
that  is  right."  However  easy  to  discover,  our  duty  is 
not  easy  to  do.  That  is,  every  one  of  us  has  a  difficulty 
in  doing  some  part  or  other  of  his  duty.  Some  portions, 
some  departments,  of  it,  are  easy  to  us,  or  not  difficult : 
from  others  we  naturally  shrink  and  would  fain  turn 
aside.     Therefore  it  is  necessary  that  we  take  heed.      If 
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not,  we  shall  certaiuly  miss  the  thing  that  is  right.  It  is 
said  of  one  of  the  most  celebrated  of  the  kings  of  Israel 
— of  one  who  had  done  great  things,  had  shown  great 
zeal,  in  God's  service — that  yet  he  "  took  no  heed  to 
walk  in  the  law  of  the  Lord  God  of  Israel  with  all  his 
heart ;"  and  therefore  "  he  departed  not  from  the  sins  of 
Jeroboam,  who  made  Israel  to  sin."  This  is,  in  fact,  one 
of  the  great  characteristics  of  a  real  Christian ;  he  takes 
heed  to  the  thing  that  is  right.  He  trusts  not  in  any 
general  intention  to  do  right,  still  less  in  any  natural 
inclination  towards  certain  departments  of  his  duty ;  but 
he  knows  his  own  weakness,  his  own  bias  towards  evil, 
and  strengthens  himself  by  prayer  and  watchfulness  that 
he  may  do  the  whole  will  of  God. 

It  is,  I  trust,  more  than  possible,  that  in  many  hearts 
amongst  this  congregation  there  exists  this  morning  the 
desire,  the  purpose,  to  set  themselves  resolutely  to  the 
duties  which  now  lie  before  them.  Some  of  you 
are  called  to  offices  of  trust  and  responsibihty  among  your 
brethren.  You  are  taking  yovu*  places,  for  the  first  time, 
in  ranks  just  vacated ;  and  you  cannot  do  so  without  the 
desire  to  emulate  the  example,  and  carry  on  the  work,  of 
those  whose  toils  here  are  ended.  Well  may  we  bless 
God  for  having  given  you  this  desire — ^the  foretaste, 
itself,  of  its  accomplishment.  But  do  not  forget  the 
warning  here  suggested,  as  to  the  necessity  of  taking  heed 
to  tliat  which  is  right ;    the  danger,  in  other  words,  of 
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becoming  slack  and  negligent  in  well-doing.  There  will 
be  much  to  tempt  you  to  such  remissness,  to  such  a 
relaxation  (however  gradual)  of  your  first  endeavours. 
The  love  of  ease,  the  lingering  desire  of  popularity,  the 
force  of  example,  the  dread  of  opposition  or  ridicule,  the 
self-satisfaction  naturally  engendered  by  your  first 
partial  success  —  all  these  things  will  soon  be  at  work, 
diverting  you  from  yoiu*  original  stedfastness,  and 
tempting  you  to  many  a  specious  compromise  between 
right  and  wrong,  between  inclination  and  duty.  The 
more  you  suspect  yourselves ;  the  more  you  mistrust 
your  own  strength  and  your  own  resolution  ;  the  more 
you  act  upon  the  inspired  caution,  "  Let  him  that 
thinketh  he  standeth  take  heed  lest  he  fall ; "  the 
greater  and  the  more  secure  will  be  your  progress  :  the 
blessing  of  God  will  ever  rest  upon  the  head  of  him  who 
seeks  it  —  even  as  you  have  abready  heard  in  the  service 
just  ended,  '^  Because  thou  hast  made  the  Lord  which  is 
my  refuge,  even  the  Most  High,  thy  habitation,  there 
shall  no  evil  befall  thee,  neither  shall  any  plague  come 
nigh  thy  dweUing.  .  .  Because  he  hath  set  his  love 
upon  me,  therefore  will  I  deUver  him.  ...  He  shall  call 
upon  me,  and  I  will  answer  him  :  I  will  be  with  him  in 
trouble  :  I  will  deUver  him,  and  honour  him." 

'*  Take  heed"  then  "  unto  the  thing  that  is  right :  for 
that  shall  bring  a  man  peace  at  the  last." 

Peace  at  the  last.     In  its  widest  sense,  at  the  end  of 
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life.  A  life  of  innocency  aud  of  stedfast  obedience 
shaU  end  in  a  peaceful  death,  a  peaceful  eternity.  And 
a  youthful  straggle  after  such  a  life  —  the  youthful  com- 
mencement of  such  a  life  —  contains  in  itself  the  germ 
(if  I  may  so  express  it)  of  such  a  death,  of  such  an 
eternity.  He  who  commences  to-day,  by  God  s  grace, 
the  effort  to  take  heed  to  that  which  is  right,  is 
already  making  preparation  for  that  final,  perhaps 
remote,  ending. 

But  there  are  other  endings  between  us  and  that  last 
end.     And    however   inferior   to   that    in  importance, 
however  incommensurable  with  that  in  magnitude,  they 
may  yet  be  thought  and  spoken  of  without  irreverence  as 
affording  each  a  minor  fulfilment  of  the  promise  here 
expressed.     It  assists  our  feeble  faith  to  be  allowed  to 
set  up    these  intermediate  landmarks.     Look  forward 
then  to-day  to  some  of  these  nearer   endings.     Look 
forward,  for  example,  to  the  termination  of  your  school- 
life.     Consider  with  yourselves  what  course  of  present 
conduct  will  bring  you  peace  then.     Think  of  those  who 
have  occupied  these  seats  before  you.     Which  of  them 
would  you  desire  to  resemble  in  the  termination  of  his 
life  here  ?     Which  of  them  could  most  truly  be  said  to 
have  ended  his  course  in  peace  ?     Was  it  he  who  trifled 
away  his  time  here  in  seeking  pleasure,  in  shghting  his 
work,  in  courthig  popularity,  in  encouraging  the  low 
principles  aud  corrupt  practices  of  his  younger  school- 
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fellows  —  and  who  seemed,  for  the  time,  in  all  these 
ways,  to  have  found  his  reward  ?  Or  was  it  rather  he 
who  set  an  exact  pattern  of  dutiful  obedience, 
laboured  faithfully  in  his  appointed  studies,  set  his  face 
resolutely  against  forbidden  Ucence,  coerced  by  his 
authority  (while  he  shamed  by  his  example)  the  unruly 
and  the  sensual  and  the  profane — and  yet  in  all  these 
things  manifested  a  spirit  so  gentle  and  so  Christian 
that  those  who  would  have  opposed  and  thwarted  could 
not  forbear  loving  him  ?  Which  of  these  two  can  most 
truly  be  said,  to  have  ended  his  sojourn  here  in  peace  ? 
Which  of  these  two  will  look  back  with  the  fonder 
recollection  upon  the  scene  of  his  youthful  life  ?  Which 
of  these  will  be  longer  cherished  here  in  fond  and 
grateful  recollection,  when  he  has  passed  on  into 
another  stage  of  his  earthly  pilgrimage,  and  left  his 
place  amongst  us  to  another  ? 

And  yet  let  us  be  careful  how  we  suffer  our  thoughts 
to  dwell  too  long  or  too  earnestly  upon  any  motive  but 
the  very  highest  for  efforts  after  hoUness.  It  is  not  for 
the  sake  of  enjoying  a  peaceful  close  of  our  young  days 
here — not  for  the  sake  of  being  able  to  look  back  with 
complacency  upon  our  humble  toils  and  conflicts  in  the 
little  world  of  school — not  for  the  sake  of  living,  when 
we  are  gone  hence,  in  the  heart  and  the  memory  of  a 
later  generation  —  that  wc  ought  to  buckle  on  the 
armour  of  our  Christian  warfare,  and  contend  earnestly. 
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in  our  daily  practice,  for  the  cause  of  duty  and  of  God. 
Rather  let  us  remember  Him  who  by  the  sacrifice  of 
Himself  redeemed  us ;  redeemed  all  of  us,  and  the 
whole  life  of  each  one ;  not  old  age  alone,  or  manhood, 
but  our  youth  also  and  childhood;  that  each  one  of 
these  might  be  wholly  God*s,  sanctified  to  His  service, 
and  bearing  firuit  to  His  praise.  As  He  so  prized  our 
salvation — He  who  alone  knows  all  that  is  involved  in 
its  gain  or  forfeiture — so  let  us  learn  for  ourselves  that 
estimate,  and  set  our  whole  souls  upon  that  heaven 
which  He  died  to  open.  And  as  He  so  loved  us,  let  us 
also  love  one  another.  Let  us  seek  to  help  each  other 
forward,  and  not  the  contrary,  in  that  race  of  which  the 
crown  is  eternal  life.  Let  that  love  for  the  souls  of 
men,  which  brought  Christ  down  fix)m  above  to  labour 
and  to  suffer,  inspire  us  also  with  the  longing  desire  to 
forward  His  work, — ^lest  through  our  negligence,  or  our 
example,  some  weak  brother  perish,  for  whom,  as  for  us, 
Christ  died. 


SERMON   XXXll.* 

THE  BLESSING  OP  PERMANENCE. 
2  Samuel,  vii.  19. 

AND  THIS  WAS  TET  A  SMALL  THING  IN  THT  SIGHT,  O  LORD  GOD  :  BUT 
THOU  HAST  SPOKEN  ALSO  OF  THT  SERVANT'S  HOUSE  FOR  A  GREAT 
WHILE   TO   COME. 

It  was  a  small  thing  to  have  takeu  David  himself 
from  the  sheepfold,  and  anointed  him  to  be  king  over 
Israel ;  a  small  thing  to  have  preserved  him  through 
long  years  of  persecution,  treachery,  and  wandering, 
and  at  last  to  have  given  him  rest  round  about  from  all 
his  enemies : — all  these  marks  of  favoiu*  and  honour 
respected  only  the  life  of  one  man,  and  the  interests  of 
a  single  generation.  But  when,  in  addition  to  these 
personal  blessings,  it  was  promised  further,  that  his 
seed  should  be  set  up  after  him;  his  kingdom 
estabUshed  in  a  long  line  of  posterity ;  works  of 
grandeur  and  magnificence,  the  completion  of  which 
had  been  denied  to  him,  accomphshed  by  them ;  their 
sin  and  uuworthiness  visited  from  time  to  time  with 
the  stroke  of  chastisement,  yet  the  name  and  the  home  ^ 

*  Preached  at  the  Commemoration  of  the  Founder  of  Harrow  School. 
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of  God's  children  preserved  to  them,  amidst  all,  for 
their  father  David's  sake ; — ^then  it  was  that  the  voice 
of  thanksgiving  was  heard  in  its  most  affecting  and 
thrilling  tones, — All  else  was  but  a  small  thing  in  Thy 
sight,  O  Lord  God ;  but  now  Thou  hast  spoken  also  of 
Thy  servant's  house  for  a  great  while  to  come ! 

Thus  it  was  with  other  famihes  and  dynasties  of 
which  the  record  is  preserved  to  us  in  the  Scriptures. 
On  the  one  hand,  the  blessing  of  the  faithful  was  ever 
the  same — ^his  children  of  a  later  generation  should  sit 
upon  his  seat.  On  the  other,  the  sorest  judgment  that 
could  be  denounced  against  the  wickedness  of  a 
Jeroboam,  an  Ahab,  or  a  Baasha,  was  that  every  male 
should  be  cut  off  from  his  house,  so  that  his  name 
should  perish  in  Israel.  And  so  sure  a  criterion  was 
this  one  characteristic,  of  the  prosperity  or  misfortune 
of  a  race,  that  it  was  capable  of  a  yet  more  exact 
adaptation  to  the  peculiar  amount  of  merit  and  of 
demerit  in  the  same  individual  man.  The  early  zeal, 
and  later  backsUding,  of  one  of  the  most  celebrated  of 
the  kings  of  Israel,  were  alike  expressed  in  the  mingled 
promise  and  threatening  which  foretold  the  future 
fortunes  of  his  house — his  house  and  his  throne  should 
not  be  estabUshed  for  ever  before  God;  but  his 
children  of  the  fourth  generation  should  sit  on  the 
throne  of  Israel. 

Doubtless   this   estimate   was,   in  part,  that    of  an 
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imperfect  enlightenment.  Permanence  is  not  an 
attribute  of  earth :  he  who  would  secure  it  must  seek 
it  in  heaven.  These  families  which  prided  themselves 
upon  its  possession,  had  soon  reached  its  limit :  they 
passed  away,  one  by  one,  and  now  their  place  can 
nowhere  be  found.  It  is  not  in  the  perpetuation  of  his 
name  by  a  long  line  of  descendants,  but  in  the  surer 
glory  of  having  it  written  in  heaven,  that  a  Christian, 
under  the  pressure  of  his  own  conscious  mortality,  finds 
his  solace  and  repose.  He  knows  too  well  the  anxieties 
and  the  perils  of  an  earthly  pilgrimage,  to  crave  them 
too  importunately  in  behalf  of  others  sprung  from  him. 
The  revelation  of  life  and  immortaUty  has,  in  part  at 
least,  superseded  the  desire  thus  expressed.  The  fore- 
sight of  a  nmnerous  posterity,  apart  from  the  prescience 
of  their  character  and  eternal  destiny,  would  ill  satisfy 
the  longings,  or  ehcit  the  pecuUar  gratitude,  of  one  who 
has  but  tasted  with  his  first  Ups  the  powers  of  a  world 
to  come.  The  permanence  which  alone  can  satisfy  him 
must  be  a  permanence  absolutely  unbounded ;  a  perma- 
nence which  can  be  found  alone  in  heaven,  even  in 
union  with  Him  who  hath  "  neither  beginning  of  days 
nor  end  of  life  " — "  who  only  hath  immortality." 

And  yet  there  are  senses  in  which,  with  no  forgetful- 
ness  of  the  verities  of  the  Gospel  Revelation,  even  a 
Christian  may  rejoice  even  in  a  permanence  short  of 
eternal.     There  are  senses  in  which  permanence  may 
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still  be  predicated  of  the  earthly,  and  cases  in  which  that 
limited  pennanence  which  alone  can  be  found  in  this 
world  lends  more  than  half  its  value  to  the  institution 
which  it  ennobles. 

My  brethren,  great  and  manifold  as  are  the  advan- 
tages we  possess  here — great  in  themselves,  great  in 
their  immediate  influences  and  in  their  remote  results — 
I  do  not  hesitate  to  say  that  that  which  forms  the  basis 
and  the  crown  of  aU,  that  without  which  they  would 
all  be  precarious  and  accidental,  is,  the  possession,  by 
the  institution  itself,  of  a  continuous,  a  permanent 
existence.  The  hand  to  which  its  administration  in  any 
particular  generation  may  be  entrusted — ^the  amount  of 
vigour,  of  discretion,  of  abiUty,  of  popularity,  which  may 
signalize  that  administration  at  one  time,  and  be  wanting 
at  another — ^these  things,  however  important,  however 
(for  the  moment)  decisive  as  to  the  practical  position 
and  national  influence  of  the  place,  are  yet,  when  viewed 
at  the  distance  of  half  or  a  quarter  of  a  century,  com- 
paratively insignificant;  these  things  have  not  had 
power  to  affect  for  ever  its  standing  amongst  the 
institutions  of  England;  its  identity  has  continued 
unbroken  by  time  and  by  circumstance ;  look  again, 
a  few  years  hence,  and  you  will  see  it  still  maintaining, 
whether  in  depression  or  prosperity,  its  ancestral  name 
and  birthright ;  it  may  suffer,  now  ^nd  then,  through 
the  fault  or  the  misfortune  of  those  to  whose  guardian- 
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ship  it  has  been  temporarily  entrusted — but  it  has 
noble  blood  in  its  veins,  and  though  it  fall  it  shall  rise 
again. 

It  were  but  a  small  thing,  comparatively,  to  be 
members  of  an  institution  of  yesterday ;  an  institution 
which  owed  its  very  existence  to  the  learning  or  the 
character  of  one  man,  whose  life  is  uncertain,  and  whose 
hold  upon  the  future  ceases  with  his  life ; — but  in  our 
case,  the  house  of  our  habitation  has  earned  itself  a 
name  in  days  past,  and  has  been  "spoken  of"  (to 
employ  the  language  of  the  text)  "  for  a  great  while  to 
come  :  "  and  we  say,  that,  apart  from  all  foolish  pride, 
apart  from  all  indolent  self-confidence,  there  is,  in  this 
consideration,  cause  for  added  thankfulness,  over  and 
above  that  which  ought  in  any  case  to  have  arisen  from 
the  hearts  of  the  happy  and  the  prosperous,  in  the 
contemplation  of  a  school  which  God  has  blessed,  and 
through  which  He  is  bestowing  upon  us  advantages 
above  all  price. 

It  were  an  overwhelming  task — one  quite  exceeding 
my  present  limits — to  enlarge  in  general  upon  these 
advantages ;  upon  the  blessings,  I  mean,  which  God  is 
here  bestowing  upon  you  in  these  days  of  your  young 
strength  and  joy.  It  is  only  by  a  rigid  exclusion  of  all 
topics  but  one  that  I  could  hope  to  discharge,  even 
imperfectly,  the  duty  which  I  have  undertaken — that, 
namely,  of  guiding  and  elevating  your  thanksgivings  on 
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this   day  of  yearly   commemoration,   when  our  hearts 
ought  to  be  as  full  of  gratitude  as  our  lips  of  praise. 

Let  me  then,  in  few  words — many  are  needless — and 
w^ith  reference  to  the  single  topic  suggested  by  the  text 
— call  you  to  acknowledge  that  peculiar  advantage  which 
we  ought  to  derive  from  being  connected,  not  with  any 
chance  school,  however  excellent  its  teaching  or  its 
discipline,  but  with  one  of  the  greatest  of  the  great 
Public  Schools  of  England ;  one  which  has  existed  for 
almost  three  centuries,  and  has  the  certainty  (if  anything 
human  can  be  called  ceii;ain)  of  existing,  in  something 
like  its  present  form,  as  long  as  earth  itself  continues. 
We  are  all  proud  of  it ;  let  us  see  whether  we  have 
cause  to  be  thankful  also.  Let  us  see  whether  that  of 
which  we  speak  but  too  boastfully  elsewhere,  may  not 
suggest  to  us  in  God's  House  those  mingled  thoughts 
of  gratitude  and  of  humility,  which  are  at  once  a 
reasonable  service,  and  an  acceptable  sacrifice. 

1.  First  then  amongst  the  blessings  to  be  derived 
from  the  permanence  of  our  institution,  I  would  place 
its  tendency  to  the  encouragement  of  personal  humility. 
I  am  well  aware  that  there  is  a  possibility  of  the  opposite 
result.  There  are  those  whose  self-love  and  vanity  are 
so  inordinate  that  they  can  view  nothing  but  in  its  connec- 
tion with  themselves ;  and,  when  they  speak  of  their 
school  or  birth-place  or  country,  think  rather  of 
reflecting  than  of  deriving  glory.     But  is  there  not  a 
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truth  also  in  the  consideration  1  have  mentioned?     Is 
there  not,  to  a  right  and  thoughtful  mind,  more  of  self-for- 
getfulness  than  of  self-exaltation  in  the  honour  which  he 
pays  to  an  institution  like  this  ?      It  is  not  that  it  gains 
from  us,   but  we  from  it.      We  are  transitory :  it  is 
permanent.     Our  honour  is  derived  from  it — ^not  the 
converse.      This   place  would   suffer  no    loss   by   the 
absence  from  it  of  any  one  of  us  :  it  would  still  bear  its 
ancient,  its  time-honoiu'ed  name  ;   and  others,  if  not  we, 
would  be  rejoicing  under  its  shadow.      It  might  be 
otherwise,  if  it  were  an  institution  of  late  growth.     If 
it  owed  its  existence  to  its  present  master,  or  its  renown 
to  its  present  scholars,  there  would  be  more  room  for 
boasting,  both  on  his  part  and  theirs.     But,  if  he  owes 
all  his  distinction  to  belonging  to  it,  as  to  a  creation  of 
earlier  generations,  renowned  before  he  existed,   and 
destined  to  outlive,  perhaps  by  centuries,  his  decease ; 
and  if  they  in  like  manner  derive  all  they  are  from  it, 
and  can  only  hope,  with  their  utmost  eflforts,  to  emulate 
achievements    of    its    already    illustrious    or    sainted 
disciples  ; — where  is  boasting  ?     It  is   excluded.     In 
proportion  as  the  place  is  honoiu'ed,  self  is  forgotten — 
merged  and  lost  in  the  very  act  of  asserting  its  relation- 
ship.     And  how  ennobling,  whether  on  its  larger  or  its 
smaller  scale,  is  this  spirit  of  patriotism !     That  which 
to  a  soldier  or  a  statesman  is  the  result  of  a  genuine 
love  of  his  country ;  that  exclusion  of  selfishness,  that 
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consecration  of  toil,  that  transformation  of  the  dull 
routine  of  irksome  duties  into  a  service  of  devoted  virtue ; 
such  to  the  boy  and  to  the  young  man  is  the  effect  of 
his  patriotism,  of  his  humble  but  not  less  self-denying 
zeal,  when  he  sacrificea  his  own  ease,  his  own  indul- 
gence, his  own  present  popularity,  for  the  sake  of  that 
school  which  he  loves  better ;  or  when,  from  amidst  the 
labours  and  the  interests  which  engage  him  elsewhere^ 
he  still  looks  back,  vdth  the  piety  of  a  son,  to  the  place 
which  he  has  left,  and  values  every  new  honour,  less  for 
its  own  sake,  than  as  a  means  of  repaying  (in  part  at 
least)  to  his  old  school  the  wages  of  his  education. 

2.  Again,  how  powerful  is  the  influence  which  may 
and  ought  to  be  exercised  by  the  antiquity  and  the 
permanence  of  a  great  place  of  education  upon  the 
actual  conduct  of  its  members  !  It  has  been  sometimes 
compared  to  the  feeling  derived  by  an  individual  from 
the  knowledge  that  he  is  bom  of  an  old  and  illustrious 
race.  It  is  true  that,  in  both  cases  alike,  the  feeling  may 
be  perverted  into  an  opposite  result.  To  have  inherited, 
by  no  exertion  of  his  own,  a  distinction  so  enviable,  may 
foster  in  its  possessor  a  spirit  of  pride,  exclusiveness, 
and  self-complacency,  instead  of  rousing  him  to  deserve 
and  to  sustain  the  rank  in  which  accident  has  placed 
him.  But  this  is  the  abuse  of  God's  gifts  —  every  one 
of  which  has  its  use  also.  And  surely  the  use  of  this 
gift  is  nothing  imaginary  or  fantastic  ;  nothing  above  the 
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reach  of  human  appreciation  and  of  human  attainment. 
It  is  a  great  and  an  animating  thought,  that  you  have  in 
your  keeping  for  a  few  short  years  the  honour  and  the 
well-being  of  a  far-famed  institution.  If  there  be  those 
who  turn  its  established  renown  into  an  excuse  for 
indifference  to  its  maintenance,  there  are  others  —  others 
amongst  you — ^whose  principles  are  not  thus  vitiated. 
You  feel  that  it  would  be  unpardonable  to  peril  by 
your  misconduct  a  name  so  distinguished.  To  the 
ordinary  motives  by  which  men  are  stimulated,  in  youth 
and  age,  to  the  pursuit  of  things  pure  and  lovely  and 
of  good  report,  another  is  thus  added,  of  no  mean 
power.  If  you  were  the  inmates  of  a  new  school,  one 
which  had  transmitted  to  the  present  generation  no 
acquired  reputation,  and  which  might  probably  in  a 
few  years  exist  no  longer;  you  might  still  be  acted 
upon  by  other  motives ;  you  might  still  be  trained 
watchfully  in  habits  of  duty :  but  would  you  not — 
I  appeal  to  yourselves — ^would  you  not  have  lost  one 
powerful  stimulus  to  good  in  the  feeUng  of  the  shame  and 
the  sin  of  suffering  a  glorious  name  to  be  tarnished  by 
your  disgrace? 

3.  Nor  can  I  forbear  from  enumerating  amongst  the 
advantages  commimicated  by  the  long  permanence  of  an 
ancient  school,  the  freedom  thus  secured  to  it  from  a 
spirit  of  rash  and  sweeping  innovation.  I  am  far  indeed 
from  expressing  an  indiscriminate  approbation  of  long- 
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established  systems,   whether  in  educational  or  other 
matters.     It  would  be  folly  to  expect  that,  with  every- 
thing else  changing  around  us,  the  statutes  of  a  place 
like   this  should  alone  require  no  modification.       The 
good  sense  of  our  founder  himself  —  remarkable,    in 
this  respect  as  in  others,  by  the  force  of   contrast  — 
foresaw  and  provided  for  the  necessity  of  such  modifica- 
tions.     It  can  scarcely  now  be  denied,  that  the    old 
routine  of  a  Public  School  Education  was  adhered  to 
with  an  unreasonable  rigidity,  and  that  its  progressive 
adaptation  to  the  exigencies  of  modem  society  was  indis- 
pensable to  its  retaining  any  hold  upon  the  respect  of  an 
enlightened  age.     But  this  I  maintain  with  the  fullest 
conviction   of    its  truth,    that    it    is    an    unspeakable 
advantage  to  have  a  check  imposed  upon  such  reforma- 
tions   by  the   existence  of  a  long-established  custom. 
It  is  not  desirable  that  every  new  theory  should  be 
suffered   to   try    its  experiments  upon  the  heads  and 
the  hearts  of  the  youth  of  England.     We  cannot  consent 
to  the  sweeping  condemnation  of  that  mode  of  classical 
instruction    which    has    developed    (or    certainly    not 
prevented  the  developement  of)  minds  which  have  been 
fi'om  generation  to  generation  our  national  glory  and 
our    national    strength.      It  is  impossible  indeed   to 
disprove  the  assertion  that  such  results  might  have  been 
vdtnessed  equally  under  any  other  system.      We  are  far 
from  asserting  that  there  is  on  such  a  subject  an  absolute 
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right  and  wrong  ;  one  method  done  beneficial,  and  every 
other  mischievous.  We  could  conceive  that  some  other 
languages  besides  Greek  and  Latin  might  have  served 
the  purpose  of  practising  the  memory,  and  forming 
the  taste,  and  furnishing  the  imderstanding,  of  the 
young :  though  we  see  peculiar  and  incommunicable 
advantages  (not  admitting  of  enumeration  here)  which 
have  attended  this  peculiar  choice,  and  may  justify  it  on 
a  less  superficial  ground  than  that  of  mere  experience. 
But  at  all  events  we  are  persuaded  that  it  has  been  an 
incalcidable  benefit  to  have  institutions,  like  these 
ancient  public  schools,  interposed  between  the  invention 
and  the  application  of  more  recent  schemes  of  education. 
They  have  afibrded  ample  opportunities  for  safe  and 
cautious  experiment.  Studies  which  could  not  have 
been  mbstituted  for  those  of  our  classical  schools  with- 
out  the  utmost  possible  risk,  are  gradually  finding  their 
place  amongst  the  other  with  the  most  beneficial  result. 
While  we  continue  to  protest  against  those  utilitarian 
declamations  which  pronounce  everything  valueless  in 
education  except  that  knowledge  which  qualifies  directly 
for  the  business  of  life ;  while  we  maintain,  on  the 
contrary,  that  the  object  of  all  youthful  discipline  is  not 
so  much  the  storing  as  the  exercising  of  the  mind, 
and  that,  the  less  professional  the  early  education  of  a 
man  has  been,  the  better  will  he  be  qualified  in  the  end 
even  for  professional  as  weU  as  other,  pursuits ;  we  are 
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yet  enabled,  on  the  platform  of  our  old  and  long-tried 
system,  to  extend  in  many  directions  the  compass  of 
our  instructions,  removing  by  degrees  the  grounds  of 
reasonable  complaint,  without  sacrificing  those  less 
obvious,  but  (as  we  beUeve)  most  just  principles,  on 
which  the  ancient  fabric  was  originally  founded. 

4.  As  a  fourth  and  last  benefit  derived  from  the 
permanence  of  a  long-estabUshed  institution  like  this, 
I  would  mention  the  opening  thus  afforded  for  the 
practice  in  early  life  of  what  may  be  called  civil  virtues. 
An  ancient  pubhc  school  constitutes  a  thoroughly 
organized  and  graduated  society.  Each  member  of  it 
is  not  only  a  person  imder  authority — ^the  authority, 
namely,  of  the  master  who  governs  ;  he  is  not  an 
isolated  unit,  nor  connected  only  by  ties  of  his  own 
choice  with  other  individuals  who  surround  him :  but 
he  is,  in  the  strictest  sense  of  the  figure,  a  member  of  a 
body ;  a  body  regularly  organized ;  a  body  the  several 
particles  of  which  may  change — are  constantly  changing 
— but  of  which  the  distinctive  features  and  component 
members  are  continued,  with  a  scarcely  perceptible 
alteration,  from  one  remote  period  to  another.  Besides 
therefore  the  relations  in  which  each  stands  towards  the 
head,  he  is  bound  also  by  many  links  to  the  various 
members  of  the  body.  In  this  sense,  above  all  others, 
is  a  pubUc  school  designated  a  little  world.  The 
various  relations  in  which  a  citizen  stands  towards  his 
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state,  have  their  types  here.  There  is  an  original,  and 
there  is  a  delegated  authority.  There  are  laws,  written 
and  unwritten;  positive  rules,  and  rules  of  pubUc 
opinion.  There  are  social  duties,  and  these  of  various 
extent  and  various  intimacy.  Arising  out  of  the  abuse 
or  irregularity  of  these,  there  are  difficulties  also,  tempta- 
tions, and  wrongs,  to  be  encountered  or  borne,  each  of 
which  has  its  counterpart  in  the  wider  world  of  men. 
Now  of  course,  in  some  of  these  respects,  any  school, 
however  recent  in  its  origin  or  irregular  in  its  organiza- 
tion, would  present  the  same  features.  But  how 
materially  different,  on  the  whole,  is  the  case  of  a  great 
and  ancient  society  like  this !  how  far  more  definite 
the  gradations  of  power !  how  for  more  powerful  the 
operation  of  public  opinion !  how  far  more  compUcated, 
yet  more  systematic,  the  various  relations  in  which  each 
rank  and  each  member  stands  towards  others  above, 
around,  below  them  !  And  in  the  same  proportion  are 
the  openings  multipHed  for  what  I  have  called  the 
practice  of  the  civil  virtues ;  of  the  duties  of  man  as  a 
citizen,  over  and  above  those  of  man  as  an  individual. 
Where  else  can  be  learned,  as  here,  the  great  lesson  of 
the  existence  of  a  superior  will — of  the  meaning  and 
operation  of  law,  not  as  a  mere  name,  not  as  a  distant 
threat,  but  as  a  living  and  acting  power  ?  Where  else 
are  the  claims  of  society  brought  into  so  visible  a 
connection  with  its  gifts — ^the  condition  of  forbearance 
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and  consideration  and  courtesy,  with  the  oflFer  of 
reciprocal  comfort  and  help?  Where  else  can  the 
responsibihties  of  a  superior  station — of  those  charged 
with  the  welfare  of  others — ^be  so  safely  (not  learnt 
alone  but)  practised  in  youth,  as  by  the  elder  and  abler 
members  of  a  pubhc  school  like  this  ?  Surely  it  is  no 
slight  blessing  to  be  thus  enabled  to  enter  into  mature 
life,  prepared  by  earUer  experience  to  find  it  what  it  is ; 
to  give  cheerfully  what  it  demands,  and  to  bear 
patiently  what  it  imposes.  If  it  be  true,  that  half  the 
miseries  of  the  world  are  occasioned  by  the  impotent 
struggles  of  the  rebeUious  self-will  against  laws  divine 
and  human  which  must  and  will  be  obeyed,  how  can 
we  over-estimate  the  blessings  of  that  early  initiation 
into  the  mystery  of  ready  obedience,  which  a  public 
school  offers  to  its  members,  and  which,  once  gained,  is 
gained  for  ever  ? 

While,  however,  we  assert  strongly — and  too  strongly 
we  cannot  assert  it — that  permanence  in  the  case  of  an 
institution  involves  great  and  peculiar  blessings ;  never 
must  we  forget  that  it  not  only  leaves  room  for,  but 
brings  with  it,  some  peculiar  dangers. 

It  is  obvious  that,  if  any  evils  exist  in  such  a  society, 
they  must  be  aggravated  by  its  indestructible  character. 
In  a  school  which  depends  upon  the  will  or  the  life  of 
an   individual,   evils   may  arise — they  will  arise — and 
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arise  (we  believe)  all  the  more  readily  from  the  very  fact 
of  its  want  of  antiquity :  but  they  can  scarcely  have 
time  to  become  inveterate  and  incurable,  before  the 
term  of  its  existence  has  run  out.  Here,  on  the  contrary, 
there  is  no  such  thing  as  a  disruption  of  the  continuity. 
For  good  or  for  evil,  each  generation  must  inherit  from 
the  last,  and  transmit  to  the  next.  Evil  has  free  scope 
to  generate  and. to  propagate  :  and  if  ever  it  be  allowed 
to  strike  its  roots  deeply  into  the  soil,  nothing  less  than 
a  long  and  bitter  season  of  adversity  can  effect  its 
complete  extermination.  If  once  the  current  of  public 
opinion  within  such  a  body  has  set  in  a  wrong  direction; 
if  any  one  kind  of  evil  has  succeeded  in  gaining  a  general 
toleration ;  if  a  spirit  of  insubordination  or  of  falsehood 
or  of  immoraUty  has  become  predominant  or  even 
licensed  in  a  place  like  this :  then  indeed  there  is  no 
hope  remaining,  but  that  God  in  His  mercy  may  purge 
it  by  His  sorest  judgments  of  disgrace  and  of  decline, 
until  at  length  the  identity  of  the  past  and  the  present 
be  all  but  snapped  in  twain,  and  a  new  generation  arise, 
innocent  of  former  iniquities,  to  lift  it  once  more  from 
its  ruins,  and  rebuild  its  desolate  habitations. 

Nor  is  it  only  that,  if  evils  exist,  they  must  be  aggra- 
vated by  the  perpetuity  of  the  society  which  they  corrupt. 
He  must  be  a  blind  or  superficial  observer,  who  fails  to 
discover  in  a  body  like  ours  some  evils  which  arise  out 
of  the  very  fact  of  that  perpetuity.     I  speak  not  of  these 
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as  peculiar  to  this  place :  on  the  contrary,  I  believe  it 
to  be,  on  the  whole,  more  than  commonly  exempt  from 
them.  But  the  germs  of  such  evils  are  to  be  found  in 
every  such  society :  it  would  be  idle  to  imagine  that 
ours  presents  what  would  be  absolutely  a  solitary 
exception.  I  speak  of  certain  habits  and  principles  so 
strongly  in  conflict  with  reason  as  well  as  religion,  that 
they  could  scarcely  be  matured  in  any  place,  but  by 
long  and  unbroken  prescription.  Such  is  the  honour 
paid  in  schools  to  idleness ;  the  depreciation  and  dis- 
paragement of  industry.  Such  is  the  antagonism  (so 
hard  to  eradicate)  between  the  will  of  the  boy  and  tiie 
requirement  of  the  master ;  between  him  whose  good  is 
sought  and  him  who  lives  to  seek  it.  Such  is  the  spirit 
of  combination  ;  by  which  the  interests  of  the  govemedi 
are  regarded  as  in  necessary  conflict  with  the  interests 
of  their  rulers,  and  the  concealment  of  known  evils  made 
the  duty  of  those  who  neither  love  nor  practise  them. 
Such  is  the  toleration  of  falsehood;  the  ingenious 
sophistry  by  which  its  various  forms  are  variously 
characterized,  and  arranged  by  general  consent  under 
the  widely  different  heads  of  the  justifiable,  the  venial, 
and  the  discreditable.  Such  is  the  spirit  of  cruelty  ;  of 
indifference  to  the  happiness,  of  hostility  to  the  good, 
of  those  in  whose  place  you  yourselves  lately  stood,  and 
with  whose  feelings  of  fear  and  discomfort  you  could 
therefore  thoroughly  sympathize.     I  say  not  that  any 
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of  these  fonns  of  evil  are  pectdiar  to  an  ancient  public 
school :  but  I  do  say  that  they  are,  every  one  of  them, 
so  utterly  at  variance  with  the  instincts  even  of  an 
imperfect,  a  fallen  nature,  that  it  must  have  taken  time 
to  bring  them  an3rwhere  into  general  practice,  or  to  form 
them  into  that  system  of  sin  and  ungodliness  which  has 
destroyed  so  many  souls,  and  of  which  we  dare  not  say 
that  all  indications — ^few  and  faint  we  trust  they  are — 
are  absolutely  wanting  here. 

God  grant,  my  brethren,  that  all  we  who  are  here 
assembled  may  have  so  entered  into  the  spirit  of  this 
our  annual  service  of  praise  and  thanksgiving,  that  we 
may  go  forth  at  its  close  to  the  labours  and  the  duties 
of  our  several  stations,  with  hearts  fiilly  set  to  devote 
ourselves  more  earnestly  to  His  service,  appropriating  to 
ourselves  and  disseminating  amongst  our  brethren  the 
treasures  of  goodness  which  He  here  dispenses,  and 
striving  manfully  against  those  devices  by  which  the 
enemy  would  curse  our  blessings,  and  turn  that  which 
should  have  been  for  our  wealth  into  a  very  occasion 
of  falling. 
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1  Peter,  v.  9. 

knowing  that  the  same  afflictions  are  accomplished  in  tour 

brethren  that  are  in  the  world. 

If  these  words  stood  alone,  they  might  seem  to 
suggest  a  reflection  full  of  sadness.  To  feel  thafr  we  are 
not  sufiering  alone,  but  that  the  whole  world  is  suflfering 
with  us — this  might  seem  rather  to  aggravate  than  to 
alleviate  the  miseries  of  any  one  member  of  the  human 
family.  It  might  seem  to  say,  "  Look  where  you  will, 
there  is  no  gleam  of  comfort.  Suffering  is  so  inseparably 
boimd  up  with  the  life  of  this  world,  that  no  man  is 
exempt  from  it,  and  no  man  must  expect  to  be  so. 
The  cries  and  the  groans  which  rise  from  your  heart  into 
the  ears  of  the  Lord  of  Sabaoth,  are  the  cries  and  the 
groans  of  the  world  of  His  creation.  What  you  endure, 
all  endure.  For  others,  as  for  you,  life  is  one  long 
suffering-time  ;  death  alone — if  death — can  end  it." 

And  doubtless  it  is  intended  that  we  should  learn 
from  such  language  a  very  serious  lesson  as  to  the  nature 
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of  earthly  life.  If  for  a  few  of  its  earliest  years  it  bear 
an  aspect  of  unruffled  calm  and  enjoyment,  this  is  no 
sample  of  its  general  character,  but  rather  an  instance  of 
that  Divine  wisdom  and  tenderness  which  adapts  its  dis- 
pensations to  the  strength  they  are  to  try,  and  matures 
amidst  dew  and  sunshine  that  which  hereafter  is  to 
encounter  the  hurricane  and  the  thunderbolt.  Sooner 
or  later,  the  scene  must  change — for  every  one  of  us.  If 
it  did  not,  we  could  never  reach  heaven :  we  could 
never  desire  it,  and  we  could  never  be  fit  for  it.  And 
it  is  very  important  that  we  should  learn  to  take  this 
view  of  life  early  —  before  the  evil  days  come  —  that  we 
may  not  be  surprised  and  impatient  when  they  do  come. 
We  ought  to  set  it  before  our  minds  as  a  universal  rule 
—  a  rule  to  which  there  is  no  exception  —  that,  in  some 
form  or  other,  from  some  quarter  or  another,  trouble 
must  come ;  that  the  tranquillity  of  youthful  happiness 
must  be  broken ;  that  he  who  expects  a  life  of  enjoyment 
expects  what  God's  Word  and  man's  experience  aUke 
declare  to  be  impossible ;  and  that  he  who  makes  enjoy- 
ment his  object,  is  pursuing  a  shadow  and  a  phantom,  as 
well  as  excluding  himself  from  that  true  happiness, 
that  comfort  of  mind,  that  peace  of  God,  which  no 
earthly  affliction  need  for  one  moment  interrupt,  and 
which  is  the  portion  of  those  only  who  have  bowed  their 
will  to  God's,  have  set  their  love  on  Him,  and  sought 
rest  under  the  shadow  of  His  wing. 
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But,  in  the  passage  before  us,  it  is  quite  evident  that 
the  recollection  of  the  suffering  of  others  is  recom- 
mended as  a  ground  of  direct  encouragement.  Not  of 
warning,  not  of  correction,  not  even  of  sobering  or 
of  humbling ;  but,  in  the  strictest  sense,  of  comfort 
and  of  encouragement.  Let  us,  by  God's  help,  endeavour 
so  to  use  them. 

1 .  Every  one  of  us— -even  of  the  very  youngest  among 
us  —  has,  no  doubt,  in  his  secret  heart,  either  always,  or 
often,  or  sometimes,  that  which  grieves  and  distresses 
him.  Things  which  we  could  tell  no  one ;  things  which 
are  either  too  vague,  or  too  trifling,  it  may  be,  to  be 
worth  teUing,  or  capable  of  being  told ;  Uttle  annoyances, 
Uttle  fears,  little  discomforts,  even  if  not  as  yet  such  as 
are  more  serious — every  day  brings  with  it,  to  all  of 
you,  some  drawback  or  other  to  your  perfect  happiness : 
for  the  time  at  least,  happiness  is  obscured,  is  diminished, 
is  lost :  you  feel  that,  for  the  moment,  or  the  hour,  or 
the  day,  it  is  no  absolute  pleasure  to  be  aUve :  however 
you  may  bear  it,  whether  in  a  spirit  of  discontent, 
or  of  sullenness,  or  of  patience  and  submission,  the 
pain  exists  and  is  felt  —  and  you  are  not  altogether 
happy. 

To  many  of  us,  of  course,  the  progress  of  life  has 
already  brought  with  it  more  important  causes  of 
suffering.  To  such  things  as  are  external,  and 
inflicted  merely  by  the  unkindness  or   the  neglect   of 
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others,  are  now  perhaps  added,  in  some  fonn  or  other, 
the  greater  miseries  of  the  mind  and  spirit ;  thoughts  of 
self-reproach,  consequences  of  faults  or  of  sins,  fears  for 
our  souls,  or  misgivings  as  to  Grod's  promises :  and  thus 
what  before  was  a  mere  alloy  of  happiness,  is  now,  in 
many  instances,  a  sense  of  frequent  if  not  permanent 
imeasiness. 

Now,  whatever  the  cause,  whatever  the  amount,  of  our 
sufferings,  the  suggestion  of  the  text  may  help  to 
reconcile  us  to  them.  The  same  afflictions  are  being 
accompUshed  in  our  brethren  also.  We  see  not  the 
hearts  of  others :  we  can  scarcely  see  our  own.  What 
may  be  the  nature  of  our  brother's  sufferings,  we  cannot 
tell :  but  we  know  that  from  suffering  of  some  kind  he 
cannot  be  exempt.  Probably,  too,  his  sufferings  are  as 
great  as  ours :  it  is  only  the  disturbing  power  of  distance, 
which  makes  us  imagine  otherwise.  It  is  a  solemn 
thought,  as  we  move  along  a  crowded  thoroughfare, 
and  watch  that  busy  multitude,  each  man  forcing  his 
way,  regardless  of  his  neighbour,  to  the  object  of  his 
own  personal  interest — ^to  reflect  that  the  heart  of  every 
one  is  the  centre  of  a  little  world  of  anxiety  and  of 
distress,  with  which  no  stranger  can  intermeddle,  and 
out  of  which  he  passes  not !  Now,  ought  not  this  con- 
sideration to  reconcile  us  to  our  own  portion  ?  We  are 
not  alone  in  our  miseries,  any  more  than  in  our  blessings. 
Why   should   we   expect    ours   to  be  the   single  and 
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solitary  instance  of  a  life  unalloyed  by  suffering  ?  Even 
without  taking  into  account  the  merciful  design  of  all 
suffering ;  its  tendency  to  humble,  and  to  correct,  and  to 
elevate,  and  to  purify  ;  to  bring  down  self-wiU,  to  make 
earth  less  satisfying  and  heaven  more  desirable  ;  is  there 
not,  in  the  mere  fact  of  its  general  diflftision  amongst  our 
fellow-creatures,  a  consideration  full  of  tranquiUity,  if  not 
unmingled  with  sadness  ? 

Not  to  dwell  in  this  place  upon  those  graver  kinds  of 
suffering  which  lie  at  present  beyond  our  experience, 
who  is  there,  for  example,  in  the  world  of  old  or 
young,  who  has  not  daily  to  do  things  which  cost 
him  pain,  and  to  forbear  things  which  would  give  him 
pleasure  ? 

To  how  very  few  men  can  the  occupations  of  their 
daily  business  be  in  themselves  agreeable  or  attractive  ! 
How  many  are  engaged  in  professions  which  they  would 
never  have  chosen,  and  the  routine  of  which  they 
positively  dislike !  Day  after  day  they  awaken  to  the 
recommencement  of  a  round  of  incessant  labour,  to 
which  nothing  could  reconcile  them  but  a  sense  of 
necessity  or  of  duty.  And  of  those  who  are  less  unhappy 
in  this  respect ;  of  those  whose  profession  was  assigned, 
and  is  adhered  to,  by  their  own  free  choice ;  how  many 
have,  nevertheless,  to  exert  every  day  no  trifling  amount 
of  resolution  and  of  self-denial,  to  brace  themselves  to  the 
toils  it  imposes,  to  the  sacrifices  it  necessitates  !    Yet  you 
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sometimes  count  it  hard  if  for  a  few  hours  of  each  day, 
amidst  amusements  and  recreations  abundantly  inter- 
spersed, you  are  required  to  submit  your  time  and  your 
attention  to  the  direction  of  others,  though  the  only 
object  sought  is  your  good,  and  you  are  evidently  too 
young  to  be  competent  judges  for  yourselves  of  the 
method  by  which  it  is  sought.  Try  to  recollect  that  this 
necessity,  of  doing  things  which  you  would  not,  is 
one  which  lies  equally  upon  every  age  and  rank ;  one 
to  which  the  world  of  men  submits  as  a  condition  of 
existence ;  one  to  which  you  therefore,  as  long  as  you 
live,  must  expect  to  be  subjected.  When  you  find 
one  portion  of  your  daily  work,  or  the  whole  of  it, 
irksome  and  distasteful,  recollect  that  by  doing  it  never- 
theless, cheerfully  and  vigorously,  you  are  preparing 
yourselves,  in  one  of  the  most  direct  and  certain  ways, 
for  a  contented  and  peaceful  life  as  men.  And  if  you 
turn  aside  now  from  some  particular  part  of  your 
daily  work,  on  the  plea  that  you  have  no  taste  or 
capacity  for  it,  be  assured  that  you  are  not  only 
displeasing  Him  whose  creatures  and  servants  you 
are,  but  also  increasing  to  an  incalculable  extent  the 
dangers  and  the  miseries  of  your  whole  future  life. 

Again,  as  to  the  denial  of  pleasure.  Is  it  not,  here 
also,  a  law  of  our  being,  that  inclination  must  be  per- 
petually thwarted  ?     Is  there  a  man  in  the  world,  who 

is  not  compelled  to  deny  himself  that  which  would  give 
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him  pleasure  ?  If  there  be  anywhere  an  exception  to 
this  rule,  does  not  the  very  permission  in  that  case  of 
mibridled  self-indulgence  involve  in  it  as  a  certain 
consequence  a  perpetual  pain  of  its  own  ?  is  not  the 
satiety  of  pleasure  one  of  the  keenest  of  earthly  miseries  ? 
But,  speaking  generally,  the  opposite  of  this  is  the  true  < 
description  of  the  life  of  man.  Every  man,  every  day 
of  his  life,  must  forego,  by  choice  or  by  compulsion, 
something  which  would  be  to  him  a  pleasure.  He  may 
fight  against  this  necessity,  or  he  may  obey  it :  if  the 
former,  every  apparent  success  in  withstanding  it  will 
be  followed  by  a  heavy  recompence  of  needless,  of  self- 
imposed,  suffering ;  and  in  the  end,  the  balance  will  be 
against  him ;  he  has  had  less  pleasure,  on  the  whole, 
than  the  law  of  his  being  would  have  allowed  him — ^less, 
even  here ;  and  what  shall  we  say  when  we  look  beyond 
this  world  ? 

For  the  most  part,  however,  the  law  which  forbids 
self-pleasing  cannot  even  for  the  time  be  evaded.  A 
man  cannot  get  that  which  he  would.  He  cannot  have 
that  leisure,  perhaps,  or  that  amusement,  or  that  society, 
or  that  affection,  which  he  thinks  essential  to  his  happi- 
ness. He  cannot  get  it,  if  he  would  :  or  if  in  any  case 
he  could  get  it  in  spite  of  diflficulties,  it  would  be 
perhaps  by  a  sacrifice  which  might  prove  in  the  end  to 
be  far  less  than  compensated.  It  remains  therefore — 
and  happy  is  he  who  feels  this — that  we  submit  to  the 
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denial  of  pleasure,  no  less  than  to  the  presence  of  pain, 
as  to  an  ordinance  of  God  our  Father,  essential  to  our 
final  well-being,  and  blessed,  even  at  the  time,  to  all  who 
accept  it  with  thankfulness. 

But  what  can  we  hope  for  those  who,  in  days  when 
almost  all  is  pleasure,  are  impatient  and  discontented 
because  something  is  not  ?  If  you  encourage  or  sufTer 
in  yourselves  now  the  idea  that  pleasure  is  your  right, 
and  the  denial  of  it  an  injury ;  if  every  little  restriction 
is  fretted  against  as  an  unfair  constraint,  every  trifling 
disappointment  resented  as  a  grievous  wrong;  if,  in 
short,  you  are  taking  so  erroneous  an  estimate  of  life,  at 
a  time  when  your  only  sufferings  are  such  as  (a  few 
years  hence)  you  would  not  count  worthy  of  the  name ; 
what  sort  of  preparation  is  this  for  that  "  cloudy  and 
dark  day "  which  lies  before  all  of  us,  when  toil  and 
disappointment,  pain  and  sickness,  sorrow  and  bereave- 
ment, must  all  be  encountered,  and  he  whose  wiU  is  not 
yet  humbled  must  be  miserable  beyond  hope  or  solace  ? 

2.  It  is  not,  however,  of  sufferings  (in  the  common 
sense  of  that  word),  that  the  words  before  us  were 
written.  "  Be  sober,  be  vigilant :  because  your  adver- 
sary the  devil,  as  a  roaring  Hon,  walketh  about,  seeking 
whom  he  may  devour :  whom  resist,  stedfast  in  the 
faith ;  knowing  that  the  same  afflictions  are  accomplished 
in  your  brethren  that  are  in  the  world."  It  is  with 
reference  to  temptations  that  St.  Peter  reminds  us  that 
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we  are  not  alone  in  the  world.     "  There  hath  no  tempta- 
tion taken  you,  but  such  as  is  common  to  man." 

It  is  not  in  the  case  of  sufferings  only  that  we  are 
apt  to  exaggerate  that  which  befalls  ourselves.  We  are 
liable  to  the  same  error — and  from  the  same  cause — in 
estimating  the  amount  of  our  difficulties  and  dangers. 
We  fancy  that  no  one  was  ever  tried  and  tempted  as  we 
are ;  that  either  our  circumstances  are  more  unfavour- 
able, or  our  tendencies  more  impetuous,  or  our  strength 
less  than  that  of  others  for  resisting  them.  We  admit, 
in  general  terms,  both  the  obligation  to  resist,  and  the 
power  of  God's  grace  to  enable  us  to  do  so.  But,  when 
the  particular  case  arises,  we  find  this  general  truth 
inapplicable.  We  say  to  ourselves,  that,  for  some 
reason  or  other,  ours  is  an  excepted  case.  Either 
because  we  have  had  fewer  early  advantages  than  other 
men ;  or,  if  not  this,  because  our  present  position  is 
more  trying, — ^because  evil  is  closer  to  us,  our  foes  those 
of  our  own  household,  our  character  more  confiding,  our 
sense  of  shame  keener,  good  example,  good  counsel, 
more  rare  or  less  attractive  than  to  others;  on  some 
ground  or  other,  we  think  that  temptation  more  than 
common  has  taken  us,  we  forget  that  the  very  same 
afflictions  are  being  accompUshed  in  our  brethren  also 
throughout  the  world.  And  the  result  is,  that  we  resign 
oiu^elves  to  evils  which  we  ought  to  withstand,  and  flee 
before  a  tempter,  who,  if  resisted,  would  flee  from  us. 
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Or,  if  we  do  not  actually  flee  before  him ;  if  our  sense 
of  right  is  still  strong  enough  to  constrain  us  to  make 
some  efforts,  some  successful  efforts,  in  the  cause  of 
duty  and  of  Christ ;  yet  we  are  discouraged  and  discon- 
certed by  the  fancied  excess  of  our  difficulties  over  those 
of  others ;  we  imagine  that  we,  for  some  reason,  are  less 
loved  and  cared  for  by  a  Heavenly  Father,  than  are  they ; 
we  draw  from  the  frequency  and  the  strength  of  our 
temptations  an  inference  which  almost  undermines  our 
power  to  resist  them ;  instead  of  remembering,  in  the 
first  place,  thatr  temptation,  however  aggravated,  is  no 
proof  of  God's  displeasure  or  forgetfulness — that  it  was 
by  the  Spirit  Himself  that  Jesus  was  led  up  into  the 
wilderness  to  be  tempted  of  the  devil; — ^instead  of 
beUeving,  in  the  next  place,  that  it  is  only  our  ignorance 
of  other  hearts,  which  makes  us  imagine  them  freer  from 
tendencies  to  evil  than  our  own,  or  endued  with  any 
greater  strength  than  is  open  to  us,  for  resisting  and 
counteracting  them. 

Dwell  then,  my  brethren,  upon  this  thought  suggested 
by  St.  Peter ;  by  one  who  knew,  if  ever  man  knew,  what 
it  was  to  enter  into  temptation,  and  who  (if  any  man) 
might  have  been  excused  for  supposing  that  the 
trials  of  his  faith  were  beyond  the  experience  of  his 
brethren. 

**The  same  sufferings  are  accompUshed  in  your 
brethren  also  that  are  in  the  world." 
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When  we  awake  in  the  morning  (as  which  of  us  often 
does  not  ?)  with  a  sad  and  anxious  sense  of  the  perils 
and  temptations  which  the  day  may  bring  forth ;  when 
prayer  itself  is  almost  silenced  by  that  tumult  of  cares 
and  fears  which  it  only  can  dispel ;  when  our  thoughts 
are  chained  down,  not  to  earth  only,  but  in  the  narrow 
cell  of  an  imprisoned  spirit,  and  we  are  dashing  ourselves, 
as  it  were,  against  the  bars  of  our  cage  with  an  irritation 
at  once  impotent  and  enfeebling ; — ^then  let  us  remember 
St.  Peter's  word  of  comfort :  let  us  say  to  ourselves, 
calmly  if  sadly,  "  This  is  my  lot — ^the  lot  of  all.  What 
I  fret  against,  others  bear.  I  cannot  see  their  hearts ; 
and  their  countenance  perhaps  is  cheerful:  so  might 
mine  appear  to  them.  But  within — deep  within — there 
is  a  secret  untold ;  a  bitterness,  as  well  as  a  joy,  in 
which  no  stranger  can  intermeddle;  a  weakness,  a 
liabihty,  a  tendency,  which  depresses,  which  alarms,  if 
not  accuses ;  which  is  either  yielded  to,  or  struggled 
against ;  yielded  to,  through  the  violence  of  temptations 
just  such  as  mine, — or  struggled  against  in  the  vigour 
of  that  Divine  Spirit  the  possession  of  which  is  no  less 
my  birthright.  This  is  life ;  the  life  of  all  men.  A 
sober  and  a  serious  thing — ^but  not  therefore  dreary,  not 
therefore  hopeless.  It  is  but  for  a  time.  He  who 
possesses  his  soul  for  a  few  years  in  patience,  shall  then 
see  a  marvellous  Ught.  But  I  must  be  patient.  Awake, 
my  soul,  and  run  thy  daily  stage  of  duty,  as  one  who 
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looks  for  an  appointed  evening,  when  there  shall  be  rest 
and  gladness."  Do  not  seek  to  exempt  yourself  from  a 
law  to  which  all  are  subject.  Be  sure  that,  in  this  as  in 
all  other  things,  the  Judge  of  all  the  earth,  the  God  of 
the  spirits  of  all  flesh,  is  no  less  equitable  than  merciful. 
We  know  not  how — ^but  we  are  sure  that  there  exists  a 
regulating  and  adjusting  principle  in  His  government, 
which  renders  the  whole  burden  of  one  man  equal  to 
the  whole  burden  of  another,  compensating  with  marvel- 
lous and  inscrutable  wisdom  loss  by  gain,  disadvantage 
in  one  respect  by  superiority  in  another,  and  every 
aggravation  of  human  trial  by  a  proportionate  supply  of 
superhuman  strength.  He,  for  example,  who  from 
misfortune  or  neglect  has  been  deprived  of  the  blessing 
of  a  religious  education,  is  at  least  free  from  the  corre- 
spending  disadvantages  of  many  who  have  enjoyed  it — 
that  long  familiarity  with  the  sound  of  truths  unreaUzed 
by  the  heart,  that  absence  of  all  possibility  of  being  at  a 
later  age  surprised  and  startled  into  conviction,  over 
which  so  many  have  to  mourn  all  their  days,  and  from 
which  there  is  in  this  world  no  perfect  deliverance.  He 
whom  we  envy  for  his  freedom  from  our  own  form  of 
temptation,  is  by  that  very  freedom  made  liable  to 
another ;  under  the  pressure  of  which,  he  in  his  turn 
envies  us.  Thus  the  same  afflictions — the  same  in 
amount  if  not  in  kind — the  same  temptations  under 
which  we  are  walking  mournfully  before  the  Lord  of 
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hosts,  are  accomplished  in  our  brethren  also  that  are 
in  the  world. 

And  surely  there  is  something  animating  in  this 
reflection.  God  has  laid  upon  us  (we  may  be  quite 
sure)  no  greater  burden  than  upon  others ;  no  greater 
burden  than  He  has  enabled  others  to  bear.  This 
struggle  with  sin,  to  which  we  are  called,  is  no  more 
difficult,  and  no  more  doubtful,  than  that  in  which 
others  have  conquered.  Every  man,  every  day  of  his 
life,  has  to  deny  himself — to  do  what  he  would  not — ^to 
forbear  that  which  he  would  : — ^if  he  turns  aside  from 
this  task,  he  is  no  Christian ;  his  portion  is  in  this 
world ;  he  will  perish  for  ever  when  earth  perishes.  But 
how  many  do  not  turn  aside  from  it !  How  many 
meet  it  nobly,  and  end  it  triumphantly !  And  why 
may  not  we  ?  If  our  case  is  the  same  as  theirs,  why 
may  not  their  effort,  their  victory,  .be  ours  also  ?  "  There 
hath  no  temptation  taken  us,  but  such  as  is  common  to 
man :  but  God  is  faithful,  who  will  not  suffer  us  to  be 
tempted  above  that  we  are  able,  but  will  with  the 
temptation  make  also  a  way  to  escape,  that  we  may  be 
able  to  bear  it." 

Yes,  my  brethren — if  there  be  amongst  us,  as  I  know 
there  are,  some  who  are  running  with  patience  the 
Christian  race,  and  whom  you  perhaps  regard  with 
distant  admiration,  desiring  (but  not  hoping)  that  you 
could  be  even  as  they ;  be  assured  that  it  is  not  because 
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their  nature  is  more  perfect,  their  advantages  greater,  or 
their  temptations  less  powerful  than  your  own,  that 
they  are  what  they  are ;  but  because,  conscious  of  their 
sin  and  infirmity,  they  have  fled  for  refuge  to  a  hope 
which  is  set  also  before  you ;  they  have  refused  to  remain 
in  that  state  which  is  as  perilous,  as  fatal,  for  you ;  and 
the  moment  you  begin  to  imitate  their  example,  by 
earnestly  asking  through  Jesus  Christ  the  gift  of  the 
Holy  Spirit,  you  too,  like  them,  will  begin  to  put  on 
that  new  nature,  of  which  God  is  the  Author,  life  the 
discipline,  heaven  the  home. 


SERMON  XXXIV. 

EXPULSION. 

1  Corinthians,  y.  13. 
therefore  put  awat  from  among  tourseltes  that  wicked 

PERSON. 

To  understand  this  charge,  we  must  look  back  to  the 
verses  preceding  the  text. 

St.  Paul  has  been  speaking  of  a  particular  scandal 
which  had  arisen  in  the  Christian  body  at  Corinth.  An 
act  of  gross  sin  had  been  committed  by  one  of  its 
members,  and  the  rest  did  not  feel  it  as  they  ought. 
"  Ye  are  puflfed  up,  and  have  not  rather  mourned,  that 
he  that  hath  done  this  deed  might  be  taken  away  from 
among  you."  But  in  those  days  there  was  still  an 
authority  at  hand,  to  redress  such  evils.  "  I  verily,  as 
absent  in  body,  yet  present  in  spirit,  have  judged  already*, 
as  though  I  were  present,  concerning  him  that  hath  so 
done  this  deed,  .  .  to  deliver  such  an  one  imto  Satan 
for  the  destruction  of  the  flesh,  that  the  spirit  may  be 
saved  in  the  day  of  our  Lord  Jesus."  By  a  special  act 
of  exclusion  from  the  society  and  from  the  worship  of 
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the  Christian  community  ;  by  a  public  surrender  of  this 
fallen  brother  to  the  influence  of  a  ministry  of  punish- 
ment—of pain  and  sickness — sickness,  if  need  be,  even 
to  death  ;  the  necessity  of  repentance  was  to  be  enforced 
upon  the  conscience,  and  its  operation  aided  by  the 
stripping  off  of  the  disguises  of  hypocrisy  and  self- 
deceit,  if  peradventure  he  might  recover  himself  out 
of  the  snare  of  the  devil,  who  had  thus  been  led  captive 
by  him  at  his  will. 

In  the  meantime,  how  inappropriate  to  the  condition 
of  such  a  congregation  was  the  language  of  self-satisfac- 
tion and  spiritual  pride !  "  Your  glorying  is  not  good. 
Know  ye  not,  that  a  little  leaven  leaveneth  the  whole 
lump  ?  "  that  a  single  sin  is  enough  to  corrupt  a  whole 
character,  a  single  sinner  to  infect  a  whole  commimity  ? 
"  Purge  out  therefore  the  old  leaven  " — the  leaven  of 
sin,  which  has  been  lying  so  long  unheeded  amongst  you 
— " that  ye  maybe  a  new  lump,  as  ye  are  unleavened  ;" 
that  you  may  be  as  a  body  what  you  are  (by  profes- 
sion at  least)  as  individuals,  clean  from  the  defilements 
of  cherished  sin,  partakers  of  a  new  nature,  a  new  life 
from  Christ.  Such  is  your  position.  You  are  what 
Israel  was  when  celebrating  its  paschal  feast.  The  leaven 
which  they  were  so  solemnly  charged  to  clear  then  out 
of  their  houses  was  a  type  of  sin.  The  lamb  on  which 
they  feasted,  in  remembrance  of  that  "  night  to  be  much 
remembered,"   when  the  blood  upon   their  door-posts 
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was  their  deliverance  from  the  slaughter  of  the  Egyptian 
first-born,  was  a  type  of  the  sacrifice  of  the  death  of 
Christ.  "  For  even  Christ  our  passover  " — our  paschal 
lamb — "  has  been  sacrificed  for  us ;  therefore  let  us 
keep  the  feast " — a  feast,  not  of  one  night's  duration, 
but  of  a  whole  redeemed  and  regenerated  life — "  not 
with  old  leaven,  neither  with  the  leaven  of  mahce  and 
wickedness ;  but  with  the  unleavened  bread  of  sincerity 
and  truth."  And  how  inconsistent  with  such  a  position 
must  be  the  company  of  any  one  that  defileth  !  He  who 
has  brought  the  practices  of  a  heathen  world — ^practices 
even  in  a  heathen  world  not  named — into  the  midst  of 
those  who  are  celebrating  a  lifelong  festival  of  holy 
commemoration — ^must  expect  to  be  excluded  forcibly 
fi-om  that  communion,  lest  others  be  corrupted  by  his 
example,  and  so  the  congregation  of  Christ's  people  be 
dishonoured  and  defiled.  This  was  an  inference 
obviously  to  be  drawn  from  the  sentence  above  pro- 
nounced. And  therefore  he  says,  "I  wrote  unto  you 
in  my  epistle,  not  to  company  with  fornicators."  The 
direction  just  given,  for  the  excommunication  of  one 
such  offender,  involved  in  it  the  prohibition  of  inter- 
course with  others.  "Yet  not  altogether  with  the 
fornicators  of  this  world,  or  with  the  covetous,  or 
extortioners,  or  with  idolaters  ;  for  then  must  ye 
needs  go  out  of  the  world."  My  prohibition  does 
not   extend   to  the  dealings  of  man  with  man    in  the 
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common  concerns  of  this  life :  in  a  place  where  (as  at 
Corinth  when  St.  Paul  wrote)  the  Christian  community 
was  but  a  small  fragment  of  the  population,  such  a  rule 
would  have  been  equivalent  to  a  prohibition  of  life  itself: 
they  could  not  but  have  many  deahngs  with  persons 
whose  character  was  as  immoral  as  their  opinions  were 
•unchristian.  "  But  now  I  have  written  unto  you  " — 
that  is,  I  now  explain  my  meaning  to  be — "  not  to  keep 
company  if  any  man  that  is  called  a  brother  be  a 
fornicator,  or  covetous,  or  an  idolater,  or  a  railer,  or  a 
drunkard,  or  an  extortioner ;  with  such  an  one  no  not 
to  eat."  Within  your  own  body,  you  can  thus  Umit 
your  intercourse;  with  an  immoral  brother  you  need 
hold,  and  you  must  hold,  no  communication.  "For 
what  have  I  to  do  to  judge  them  also  that  are  without  ? 
do  not  ye  judge  them  that  are  within  ?  But  them  that 
are  without,  God  judgeth."  It  is  only  within  the 
Christian  body  that  the  limitations  of  Christian  fellow- 
ship can  thus  be  prescribed :  there  they  must  be. 
"  Therefore  put  away  from  among  yourselves  that 
wicked  person." 

Times  are  changed  since  St.  Paul  thus  wrote  to  the 
Corinthians.  The  world  itself  has  named  itself  Christian. 
They  that  were  without  have  become  thus  far  identical 
with  those  that  are  within.  Those  who  should  now 
attempt  to  limit  their  common  intercourse  in  life  by  the 
strict  application  of  the  rule  here  laid  down  ;  to  hold  no 
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communication,  that  is,  with  inconsistent  or  unmoral 
Christians ;  would  find  that  they  too  "  must  needs  go 
out  of  the  world  :"  the  world,  which  in  St.  Paul's  days 
was  avowedly  Christ's  enemy,  has  now  been  baptized, 
and  worships,  and  believes:  either  therefore  a  new 
distinction  jnust  be  drawn,  amongst  those  who  equally 
enjoy  the  badges  and  symbols  of  the  faith, — or  else  the 
rale  itself  must  be  differently  read,  and  a  deeper  insight 
must  discover  in  its  spirit  a  guidance  which  is  wanting 
in  the  letter. 

And  you  all  know  how  in  divers  manners  this  attempt 
has  been  made  and  repeated.  Some  have  sought,  in 
countless  modes,  of  various  skill  and  consistency,  to 
create  for  themselves  a  church  within  a  church;  to 
discover,  in  some  outward  acts  or  scraples,  or  else  in 
some  precise  shibboleth  of  exclusive  doctrine,  a  plea  fot 
giving  to  one  a  sympathy  which  they  deny  to  another, 
for  regarding  one  portion  of  the  baptized  community  as 
the  church,  and  another  as  the  world ;  for  cherishing  the 
affection  of  brotherhood  towards  some,  and  almost 
refusing  to  others  the  universal  debt  of  charity.  And 
countless  have  been  the  errors  and  the  wrongs  resulting 
in  all  ages  from  this  intrusion  into  the  province  of  a 
greater  than  man ;  this  forgetfulness  of  the  principle 
laid  down  by  the  Lord  of  all,  in  the  fore-view  of  difficul- 
ties and  perplexities  which  have  amply  justified  its 
wisdom — "  Let  both  grow  together  until  the  harvest." 
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It  is  not,  however,  here — certainly  not  on  this  day — 
that  I  would  direct  your  thoughts  into  fields  fruitful 
neither  in  love  nor  in  holiness.  Let  us  rather  ask,  what 
do  we  learn — ^than,  what  have  others  failed  to  learn — 
from  these  words  of  the  inspired  Apostle  St.  Paul? 
Certainly  we  shall  find  that,  if  not  for  the  Church 
generally,  yet  at  least  for  us  here  assembled,  they 
contain  lessons  neither  trifling  nor  ambiguous — ^lessons 
which  we  need,  yet  daily  forget — lessons  which  if  we 
and  you  do  not  betimes  practise,  this  place  will  quickly 
pass  from  a  seminary  of  Christian  education  into  a  very 
seat  and  nursery  of  vice. 

For  here,  surely,  if  not  in  a  wider  and  maturer  world, 
it  is  quite  possible  to  act  almost  literally  upon  the 
rule  prescribed  to  the  Corinthians.  If  in  bujdng  and 
seUing,  in  transacting  life's  business  or  exchanging  Hfe's 
courtesies,  he  who  will  deal  with  none  but  consistent 
Christians  must  needs  go  out  of  the  world ;  there  is  at 
least  no  such  difficulty  involved  in  the  command  to 
refuse  our  love  and  our  friendship  to  persons  whose 
"  sins  are  open  beforehand,  going  before  unto  judgment." 
If  in  the  routine  of  daily  work  and  daily  amusement 
you  must  associate,  to  a  certain  extent,  with  many  of 
whose  character  you  know  or  suspect  much  that  is 
unfavourable ;  at  least  St.  Paul's  words  may  teach  you 
that  there  the  association  must  end ;  that  you  must  on 
no  account  seek  the  society,  on  no  account  admit  the 
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advances,  on  no  account  tolerate  the  intimacy,  of  any 
schoolfellow  who  is  disobedient  or  vicious ;  that, 
however  closely  you  may  have  been  drawn  to  him  by  the 
ties  of  choice  or  of  habit,  you  must  cast  off  either  him 
or  Christ — you  must  take  your  choice  between  the 
pleasure  of  his  society  for  a  few  short  months  or  years, 
and  that  of  the  everiasting  presence  of  all  that  is  holy 
and  happy  in  heaven. 

I  well  know  there  are  ten  thousand  sophistries  by 
which  this  imperious  call  of  duty  may  be  evaded.  It  is 
hard  to  part  with  one  whom  we  have  loved :  very,  very 
hard.  But  He  who  loves  us  as  never  man  loved  admits 
not  even  of  this  plea  for  decUning  the  necessity.  "  If 
thy  hand  or  thy  foot — ^if  thy  right  eye — offend  thee,  cut 
them  off — pluck  it  out — cast  them  from  thee :  it  is 
better  for  thee  to  enter  into  life  halt  or  maimed,  than 
having  two  hands  or  two  feet  to  be  cast  into  hell,  into 
the  fire  that  never  shall  be  quenched — where  their  worm 
dieth  not,  and  the  fire  is  not  quenched." 

But,  apart  from  this  the  most  obvious  of  all,  how 
abundant  are  your  excuses  for  cherishing  an  injurious 
friendship.  You  think  it  is  self-righteous  to  regard 
yourself  as  better  than  another.  What  right  have  you 
to  repulse  from  you  as  a  source  of  harm  and  corruption, 
one  who,  after  all,  may  be  as  good  as  you  ?  Or,  again, 
to  put  the  opposite  case,  if  you  be  at  present  purer  or 
holier  than  he,  may  not  your  influence  attract  him  to 
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the  side  of  good,  and  win  him  for  love's  sake  towards 
duty  and  true  happiness  ? 

Now  consider  whether  all  this  might  not  have  been 
urged  just  as  conclusively  with  reference  to  this 
Corinthian  ?  Might  not  his  friends  within  the  Christian 
congregation  at  Corinth  have  urged  upon  St.  Paul  the 
injury  likely  to  result  to  his  character  from  so  harsh  and 
awftd  an  excommunication  ?  What  could  be  so  likely 
to  harden  him  in  sin,  to  turn  weakness  into  obstinacy, 
occasional  fault  into  habitual  vice,  as  this  exclusion 
from  sympathy,  from  help,  from  means  of  grace  ? 

St.  Paul  listened  to  no  such  arguments.  He  knew 
that  there  is  a  time  for  severity,  as  well  as  a  time  for 
tenderness.  He  knew  that  any  one  root  of  bitterness, 
any  one  indulged  and  cherished  sin,  is  quite  enough 
to  counteract,  during  its  continuance,  all  beneficial 
influences,  divine  or  human,  and  that -nothing  can  be 
so  really  hardening  as  the  application  to  such  symptoms 
of  remedies  merely  soothing.  The  knife  must  come 
first — then  the  healing  balm.  "  This  kind  goeth  forth 
by  nothing,  but  by  prayer  and  fasting."  Sins  of  so 
peculiarly  deceitftd  and  often  secret  a  character  can  only 
be  cast  out — ^if  even  so — ^by  means  as  painftd  as  they 
are  necessary.  Then,  when  the  iron  has  entered  deeply 
into  the  soul,  when  the  bitterness  as  well  as  the  sinful- 
ness of  sin  has  made  itself  felt,  and  the  consequent 
exchision    from    Christian    sympathy    and    Christian 
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ordinances  has  become  a  burden  too  heavy  to  be  longer 
borne, — ^then  may  the  voice  of  just  judgment  be  safely 
exchanged  for  that  of  tenderest  compassion, — the  con- 
demning sentence,  "Therefore  put  away  from  among 
yourselves  that  wicked  person,"  for  those  restoring 
worda  of  lovingkindness  and  mercy.  "  Sufficient  to  such 
a  man  is  this  punishment  ...  so  that  contrariwise,  ye 
ought  rather  to  forgive  him  and  comfort  him,  lest 
perhaps  such  an  one  should  be  swallowed  up  with 
overmuch  sorrow/' 

Such  is  the  contrast  between  the  manner  of  man  and 
the  ways  of  God.  Man  suffers  sin  upon  his  brother, 
but,  when  the  world  has  discovered  it,  judges  harshly 
and  forgives  him  not.  God  spares  not  the  sin ;  but, 
when  that  is  cast  away,  at  once  forgives  and  restores 
and  comforts  the  sinner. 

Alas  !  my  brethren,  your  judgment  is  one  yet  more 
crooked  than  even  that  of  the  world.  You  spare  both 
the  sin  and  the  sinner :  you  see  no  sinfulness  in  the  sin, 
and  therefore  (with  all  his  sins  upon  him)  you  associate 
and  sympathize  with  the  sinner !  Alas  !  the  very  name 
conveys  no  meaning  to  your  ears :  you  are  so  familiar 
with  the  sight  and  the  sound  of  evil,  that  you  do  not 
recognize  in  the  name  by  which  I  have  described  him 
your  own  famihar  friend  whom  you  have  chosen  in 
spite  of  (if  not — it  must  be  spoken — ^for  the  very  sake 
of)  his  sins. 
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Thus  then,  through  your  carelessness  in  this  one 
point,  through  your  utter  indifference  to  the  conduct 
of  those  with  whom  you  form  friendships,  through  the 
fact  that  you  care  so  little  for  Christ  that  you  not  only 
allow  free  scope,  unbridled  Ucence,  to  those  who  are 
every  day  crucifying  Him  afresh,  but  actually  take 
them  for  your  own  friends,  and  surrender  yourselves 
fearlessly  to  their  influence ;  this  place,  which  you  all 
profess  to  love,  has  been  sinking  of  late  (for  the  time, 
I  fear,  rapidly  sinking)  in  tone  and  character;  and 
unless  a  vigorous  and  sustained  effort  be  made  by  all 
of  us — ^by  you  in  your  place  and  by  us  in  ours — to  cast 
out  with  a  firm  hand  all  evil  both  from  our  society  and 
from  our  own  hearts,  I  greatly  fear  that  the  mischief 
will  have  reached  a  height  absolutely  unassailable,  a 
period  of  self-congratulation  and  (must  I  say?)  presump- 
tuous confidence  will  be  succeeded  by  one  of  bitter 
disappointment  and  disgrace,  and — what  is  far  worse — 
many  souls  will  perish  for  which  Christ  died,  many  whom 
we  (humanly  speaking)  might  have  made  or  kept  His,  but 
have  suffered  to  become  again,  through  our  neglect  or 
sin,  the  prey  of  His  enemy  and  ours. 

"Therefore  put  away  from  among  yourselves  that 
wicked  person/' 

O  place  yourselves  for  once,  my  brethren,  on  the 
Lord's  side  in  the  great  conflict !  For  a  conflict  life 
is,  a  conflict  everywhere — and  not  least  here.     Often, 
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most  often,  it  is  a  concealed  and  impalpable  struggle ; 
one  in  which  the  combatants  scarcely  know  friend  from 
foe — ^nay,  scarcely  know  their  own  position  or  their  own 
mind — all,  even  the  worst,  professing  to  be  Christians, 
all,  even  the  best,  saying  and  doing  so  much  that  is 
most  opposite  to  that  profession.  But  here — ^amongst 
us — I  have  sometimes  felt  of  late,  that  this  conflict  has 
assumed  a  more  open,  a  more  desperate  form.  One 
could  almost  fancy  that  one  discerned  the  struggle 
between  the  two  principles  of  good  and  evil  embodying 
itself  here,  in  a  novel  form,  in  the  persons  of  the  boys  of 
a  Christian  school.  Such  shamelessness  in  evil,  such 
persecution  of  good — so  determined  an  effort  to  make 
the  cause  of  wickedness  triumphant  by  force  or  fiuud — 
so  malicious  a  hatred  against  all  that  counteracted  or 
impeded  that  ungodly  victory — the  knowledge  that  all 
this  was  passing,  and  scarcely  below  the  surface,  in  our 
very  houses,  amongst  those  whom  we  were  daUy 
meeting,  and  who  wore  in  our  presence  countenances  so 
little  significant  of  the  hearts  they  veiled — ^has  seemed, 
as  I  have  said,  to  disclose  a  state  of  society  which  cannot 
be  regarded  but  with  fearful  apprehension,  and  has 
determined  me  not  to  close  the  labours  of  this  season 
without  making  one  last  endeavour,  if  it  be  not  already 
too  late,  to  set  the  matter  before  you  in  its  true  light, 
and  to  conjure  you,  for  your  own  sakes,  if  not  for  His 
who  died  for  you,  to  awaken  to  a  sense  of  sin  and  of 
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duty,  to  a  spirit  of  repentance  and  of  amendment  and 
of  godly  fear. 

Alas  !  it  is  an  unequal  struggle,  when  matters  reach 
such  a  position,  between  the  good  and  the  evil.  It  need 
not  be  so — but  it  is.  The  good — the  decidedly  good — 
those,  I  mean,  who  are  not  afraid  of  the  reproach  of 
goodness — those,  above  all,  whose  conduct  and  spirit 
are  above  the  risk  of  a  retort  from  the  evil  which  they 
condemn — are  few,  by  comparison,  in  every  society ; 
most  of  all,  in  a  society  of  the  young,  where  the  force  of 
public  opinion  is  so  overwhelming,  and  where  that 
public  opinion  is  guided  by  principles  so  inadequate 
and  immature.  The  great  majority  occupies  a  neutral 
ground;  not  on  the  side  of  wickedness,  certainly,  but 
still  not  decidedly  on  the  Lord's  side — and  "  he  that  is 
not  with  me  is  against  me."  He  who  is  not  decidedly 
good  is  not  only  no  aid  to  the  goodness  of  others — ^he 
positively  hinders  it,  and  swells  the  train  of  the  evil. 
The  consequence  is,  that  a  protest — generally  a  silent 
protest — the  protest  of  example  far  more  often  than  of 
censure — is  all  that  is  left  within  the  reach  of  the  good ; 
and  the  bad  are  too  bad  to  care  for  it.  There  is  no 
such  thing  therefore  as  a  "  putting  away  from  among 
yourselves  of  that  wicked  person."  There  is  no  such 
thing  as  that  act  of  virtual,  though  not  formal,  excom- 
munication, by  which  any  one  of  you  might  be  made  in 
a  moment  to  hide  (if  not  to  repent  of)  his  wickedness ; 
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made  to  feel  that  here  sin  is  not  sinful  only  but  shame- 
ful ;  that  here,  even  now,  as  in  God's  universe  it  shall 
be  eventually  everywhere,  "  the  righteous  shall  see  and 
rejoice,  and  all  iniquity  shall  stop  her  mouth." 

You  have  much  to  answer  for,  every  one  of  you, 
when  you  have  suflfered  evil  to  become  bold  and  shame- 
less in  yoiur  presence.  You  cannot  indeed  prevent  its 
existence  in  the  hearts  and  lives  of  your  schoolfellows. 
After  every  check  and  hindrance  that  man  can  impose, 
"  he  that  is  unjust  will  be  imjust  still,  and  he  that  is 
filthy  will  be  filthy  still."  But  you  can  prevent  evil 
jfrom  becoming  audacious,  from  becoming  dominant  and 
triumphant,  amongst  you.  Where  the  blame  lies, 
individually  or  collectively,  God  only  knows  :  but  there 
must  be  blame  somewhere — somewhere,  I  mean,  even 
amongst  those  who  are  not  themselves  habitually  evil 
doers — ^whenever  a  state  of  things  has  arisen,  in  which 
sin  pronoimces  and  parades  itself,  forcing  its  presence 
upon  the  notice  of  the  innocent,  and  silencing  the 
remonstrances  of  the  virtuous.  Let  no  one  of  us  be 
sure  that  some  portion  of  this  guilt  may  not  lie  at  our 
door :  let  prayer  and  watchfiilness  avert  it  for  the 
future. 

But,  for  the  present,  what  can  be  done  ?  The  charge 
of  the  Apostle  must  be  obeyed — or  this  place  will 
retain  no  vestige  of  God's  temple.  And  it  is  too  late 
now  to  trust  entirely  to  those  gentler  means,  which 
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might  once  have  wrought  eflfectually ;  the  dominance  of 
evil  may  be  prevented,  but  it  cannot  be  overthrown,  by 
mere  discouragement  on  the  part  of  the  good.  In  a  yet 
sterner  sense,  the  wicked  person  must  first  be  put  away 
from  among  you.  They  whose  influence  is  wholly  on 
the  side  of  evil — they  who  have  chosen  their  side,  and 
chosen  it  wrongly — ^they  who  are  habitually  and  almost 
avowedly  the  enemies  of  right  and  of  good — ^for  these 
the  day  of  trial  here  must  be  brought  to  a  decided 
termination — for  the  sake  of  others,  shall  I  say  ?  or  for 
their  own  ? 

Yes,  for  their  own  also.  Habits  here  become  in- 
veterate may  elsewhere  be  broken.  Judgment  itself  is 
mercy.  Their  souls  are  too  precious  to  be  risked  for 
the  indulgence  of  a  mere  feeling.  Happy  will  they  one 
day  count  themselves,  if  by  any  stroke  of  chastisement 
they  have  been  recalled  (ere  it  was  too  late)  to  the  path 
of  repentance  and  of  holiness;  happy  if  the  voice  of 
"joy  in  heaven"  shall  pronounce  one  day  over  them, 
in  the  presence  of  the  Father  from  whom  they  have 
wandered,  "  Sufficient  for  this  man  was  this  punish^ 
tnent " — sufficient  for  his  reproof,  for  his  correction,  for 
his  instruction  in  righteousness — sufficient  for  the 
transformation  of  his  life-HSufficient  for  the  saving  of 
his  soul. 
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St.  James,  i.  19. 

SWIFT   TO   HEAR,    SLOW   TO   SPEAK. 

If  this  indeed  be  the  rule  of  the  Gospel,  the 
description  of  a  Christian,  nothing  could  show  us 
more  forcibly  our  own  unchristian  condition  by  nature, 
and  our  need  of  the  very  power  of  God  to  change  it. 
Assuredly  there  is  no  one  who  does  not  feel  that  his 
nature  would  invert  the  rule  here  laid  down,  evermore 
prompting  him  to  be  slow  to  hear  and  swift  to  speak. 
Slow  to  receive  instruction,  swift  to  give  it.  Slow  to 
listen  to  reproof,  swift  to  find  fault.  Slow  to  bend  hid 
neck  to  the  yoke  of  heavenly  wisdom,  swift  to  take  into 
his  hand  the  lash  of  censure  and  of  correction. 

To  enable  us  the  better  to  enter  into  the  exact 
meaning  and  designed  appUcation  of  these  words,  I  will 
carry  you  back  for  a  few  moments  to  the  connection  in 
which  they  stand. 

A  warning  has  been  given  in  the  13th  verse,  against 
ascribing  our  temptations  to  the   operation   of    God. 
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"  Let  no  man  say  when  he  is  tempted,  I  am  tempted  df 
God :  for  God  cannot  be  tempted  by  evil  things,  and  Him- 
self tempts  no  man.  But  every  man  is  tempted,  when  he 
is  drawn  away  by  his  own  lust,  and  enticed.  Then  when 
lust  hath  conceived,  it  bringeth  forth  sin :  and  sin,  when 
it  is  finished,  bringeth  forth  death."  Very  diflTerent  is 
the  character  of  those  things  which  come  to  us  jfrom  God. 
"  Every  good  gift  and  every  perfect  gift  descends  from 
above,  from  the  Father  of  Ughts  " — ^from  the  Author  of 
all  that  is  glorious  and  illuminating — "  with  whom  is 
no  variableness,  nor  shadow  of  turning.  Of  His  own 
will  begat  He  us  with  the  word  of  truth,  that  we  should 
be  a  kind  of  firstfruits  of  His  creatures.  Wherefore,  my 
beloved  brethren,"  seeing  the  origin  and  the  purpose 
of  the  word  which  we  preach  ;  seeing  that  the  Gospel  is 
the  gift  of  God,  and  designed  to  produce  in  us  a 
change  so  blessed;  a  change  no  less  marked  and 
decisive  than  that  of  natural  birth,  and  introducing  us 
into  a  position  at  once  so  exalted  and  so  responsible — 
the  position  of  those  who  are  the  very  firstfruits  of  a 
new  creation — the  type  and  the  sample  of  that  which 
all  shall  be  hereafter  who  shall  be  counted  worthy  of  a 
place  in  the  world  of  the  resurrection ;  considering 
these  things,  "  let  every  man  be  swift  to  hear,  slow  to 
speak,  slow  to  wrath:"  let  it  be  our  first  desire  to 
be  hearers  of  that  which  God  speaks  to  us;  let  us 
acknowledge  our  need  of  His  teaching,  let  us  accept 
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with  earnest  tbankfiilness  the  offer  and  the  gift  of  it : 
and  let  us,  in  the  sense  of  our  wants,  of  our  own 
ignorances  and  neghgences  and  backsUdings,  be  slow  to 
speak,  unwilling  to  reprove  or  to  judge — most  of  all,  in 
a  spirit  of  irritation  or  of  anger :  "  for  the  wrath  of 
man  worketh  not  the  righteousness  of  God :"  the  cause 
of  God  is  not  reaUy  served  by  an  angry  or  censorious 
spirit  even  in  its  maintenance:  He  will  not  own.  He 
will  not  bless,  the  effort  of  those  who  in  their  zeal  for 
Him  forget  charity  towards  their  brethren.  "  Where- 
fore lay  apart  all  filthiness  and  superfluity  of  naughti- 
ness, and  receive  with  meekness  the  engrafted  word, 
which  is  able  to  save  your  souls.  But  be  ye  doers  of 
the  word,  and  not  hearers  only." 

Thus  we  see  that  the  charge  in  the  text  has  a  very 
definite  and  decided  object.  There  is  a  right  and  a 
wrong  in  hearing  as  well  as  in  speaking.  It  is  not 
everything  that  we  are  charged  to  be  swift  to  hear. 
There  are  many  things  which  it  is  better  not  to  hear ; 
which  it  shows  no  Christian  spirit  to  desire  or  even 
to  consent  to  hear.  It  is  the  word  of  Grod,  as  St. 
James  calls  it,  which  a  Christian  should  be  "  swift  to 
hear." 

The  word  of  God.  What  glorious  things  are  here 
said  of  it  1  It  is  that  by  which  God  begets  us ;  by 
which  He  brings  us  into  a  new  world,  in  whidi  wc 
already  live    the  life   to  which  the   children   of    the 
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resurrection  are  destined.  It  is  that  which,  when 
engrafted  in  the  heart,  is  able  to  save  the  soul. 

Now  of  which  of  us,  my  brethren,  can  it  be  said 
with  any  truth  that  we  are  "  swift  to  hear  "  this  word  ? 
We  have  many  opportunities  of  doing  so.  It  is 
preached  to  us  weekly.  We  are  instructed  in  its 
meaning — ^it  is  read  to  us  daily.  All  of  us  possess  it, 
in  its  fulness  and  in  its  integrity,  in  the  Holy  Scriptures. 
Which  of  us,  I  again  ask,  is  swift  to  hear  it  ?  Is  there, 
on  the  whole,  any  book  to  which,  considering  its 
commonness  among  us,  we  turn  so  rarely  of  our  own 
choice,  or  give  to  its  contents  so  little  heed  ? 

Let  us  reflect  a  little  upon  this  fact  and  its  causes. 

Here  is  in  our  possession  a  book — ^for  in  the  Bible,  I 
need  not  say,  that  which  was  once  an  oral  message, 
sent  by  the  lips  of  living  men,  is  now  written  down — 
not  indeed  in  the  form  of  a  direct  message  to  us,  but  in 
a  great  variety  of  methods  substantially  embodied,  so 
that  no  one  who  reads  that  book  attentively  can  miss 
the  leading  features  and  particulars  of  the  original 
message — here  is,  I  say,  in  our  possession  a  book, 
which  we  all  beheve  to  contaui  a  message  from  God  to 
His  world ;  a  message,  in  other  words,  from  our 
Creator,  our  Ruler,  and  our  Judge ;  from  One  against 
whom  we  have  deeply  sinned,  and  in  whose  absolute 
power  we  are ;  yet  who  has  been  pleased,  in  His  great 
mercy,  neither  to  condemn  us  at  once,  nor  to  leave  us 
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without  hope — one   hope — of  forgiveness,   restoration^ 
and  happiness. 

This  surely  is  no  exaggeration.  It  is  a  simple  state- 
ment of  a  truth  which  we  all  believe.  Such  is  our  con- 
dition  originally  and  actually.  Such  is  God's  language 
and  aspect  towards  us.  We  know  it.  And  we  know  also 
the  momentous  consequences  which  depend  upon  our 
present  conduct  towards  that  very  message  which  this 
book  contains.  We  know  that  he  who  (in  God's  sense 
of  the  term)  beUeves  that  message  will  be  eternally 
saved,  and  that  he  who  trifles  with  it  will  be  eternally 
lost. 

Now  should  we  not  suppose,  that,  this  being  our 
position — so  dangerous,  so  precarious,  so  critical — ^we 
should  all  be  "  swift  to  hear  "  that  which  tells  us  of  life 
and  salvation  ? 

Yet,  in  reaUty,  nothing  interests  us  so  little.  We 
can  read  other  books  late  and  early ;  books  which  tell 
us,  I  do  not  say  of  the  present  life  only — ^ort  and 
transitory  as  is  its  longest  duration,  comparatively  unim* 
portant  as  are  its  grandest  and  most  exciting  scenes — 
but  of  the  very  lowest  and  meanest  and  most  trifling  of 
all  life's  incidents,  nay,  alas !  of  the  most  wicked  and 
sinful  of  all  life's  corruptions :  it  matters  not  how 
trifling  or  how  injurious  a  book  may  be ;  this  we  never 
take  into  account  as  any  objection  to  its  perusal :  it  is 
only  the  Word  of  God — only  the  book  which  tells  us  of 
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that  which  alone  is  valuable  or  urgent — this  is  the  only 
book  which  possesses  for  us  no  interest:  this  is  the 
book  which  is  laid  on  the  shelf,  or  used  only  as  a  task, 
or  which  (at  the  very  best)  is  read  but  formally  and 
perfunctorily,  and  laid  aside  not  only  without  an  efiPbrt, 
but  with  a  positive  sense  of  relief. 

I  do  not  for  an  instant  doubt  that  there  are  those 
amongst  us,  my  brethren — God  grant  they  may  be 
many — ^whose  feeling  towards  His  Word  is  different 
from  that  I  have  described.  But  I  speak  of  the  multi- 
tude both  of  men  and  of  boys,  when  I  say  that,  so  far 
from  being  svnft  to  hear  or  to  read,  they  are  conscious 
of  a  real  repugnance  to  the  emplojrment,  and  guilty  in 
practice  of  the  greatest  possible  neglect  of  it. 

How  then  is  this  ?  Must  we  not  fear  that  the  same 
reason  which  St.  Paul  assigns  for  the  veiling  of  his 
Gospel  from  some  hearts,  is  no  less  in  our  days  the 
cause  of  the  same  result ;  "  the  god  of  this  world  hath 
blinded  the  minds  of  them  which  believe  not,  lest  the 
light  of  the  glorious  Gospel  of  Christ,  who  is  the  image 
of  God,  should  shine  unto  them  ?  " 

It  is  not  that  the  message  of  God  is  less  true  or  less 
important  than  it  declares  itself  to  be ;  but  there  is  a 
counter-influence  at  work  upon  the  hearts  of  men,  which 
succeeds  but  too  generally  in  making  them  insensible  to 
the  truths  on  which  their  salvation  hangs. 

Judge  yourselves,  my  brethren,  as  in  God's  sight. 
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and  can  you  not  readily  detect  the  nature  of  that  spell 
which  binds  you  ? 

Are  you  not  practically  forgetting  that  this  world  is 
not,  cannot  be,  your  home  ?  Yes,  you  say  to  yourselves 
— it  is  natural  at  your  age,  at  every  age,  to  say  so — 
"  I  have  much  good  laid  up  for  many  years ;  I  may 
take  my  ease,  eat,  drink,  and  be  merry."  For  the 
present,  nothing  is  so  interesting,  nothing  seems  so 
important,  as  the  life  that  now  is :  and  yet,  a  few  years 
hence,  even  before  middle  age,  how  httle  will  your 
present  interests  have  become  in  your  own  eyes.  You 
will  be  astonished  that  you  could  ever  have  been 
engrossed  by  them ;  just  as  you  would  now  look  down 
upon  the  toys  or  the  pleasures  of  childhood.  Such  is 
our  snare,  such  our  folly,  all  through  this  life:  we 
ascribe  an  importance  to  the  present,  which  we  shall 
ourselves  marvel  at  when  the  present  has  become  the 
past.  And  O,  if  we  have  indeed  suflfered  the  present — 
the  fleeting  changing  present — ^to  occupy  our  hearts 
for  the  time  being,  shall  we  not  be  condemned  by  our 
own  hearts,  as  well  as  by  God's  judgment,  when  we 
look  back  upon  these  successive  presents  from  a  world 
where  they  will  all  alike  be  seen  in  their  proper 
insignificance  ? 

But  so  long  as  this  is  so,  it  is  of  itself  amply  sufficient 
to  account  for  our  slowness  to  hear  the  Word  of  God. 
That  Word  speaks  to  us  of  things  which  as  yet  are 
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nothing  to  us.  What  does  it  promise  as  the  reward 
of  obedience  ?  Pleasures  for  which  we  have  no  taste. 
What  does  it  threaten  as  the  consequence  of  neglect? 
Suflferings  which  as  yet  seem  to  us  no  privation ;  exclu- 
sion from  a  presence  which  we  have  no  desire  to  enter, 
from  joys  the  very  nature  of  which  we  can  neither 
appreciate  nor  conceive. 

But  in  how  many  hearts  is  there  to  be  found,  besides 
this  engrossing  attention  to  things  present,  some  definite 
root  of  bitterness  which  accounts  but  too  sufficiently  for 
a  positive  repugnance  to  God's  message  !  No  heart  can 
indeed  be  long  empty  :  if  the  Holy  Spirit  be  not  there, 
sought  and  cherished  and  obeyed,  the  spirit  of  evil 
must,  as  a  necessary  alternative,  be  its  inmate;  and 
that  spirit  will  ere  long  shape  itself  in  some  more 
definite  form,  defiling  its  dwellingplace  with  acts  as 
well  as  thoughts  of  unhoUness.  Then  indeed  that 
distaste  for  God's  Word,  which  was  at  first  a  mere 
indifierence  springing  out  of  lightness  and  carelessness 
of  spirit,  will  have  become  positive,  determined,  and 
resolute ;  a  hatred  of  the  Ught  because  the  conscience 
is  evil,  and  because  it  is  intolerable  to  abide  even  for 
a  moment  in  a  presence  so  dazzling  and  so  uncongenial. 
The  holiness  of  God  dwells  in  His  Word  bodily  :  every- 
thing there  speaks  of  Him :  there  is  in  the  Bible  no 
toleration  of  worldly  maxims,  of  indolent  excuses,  of 
unworthy   motives,   of  selfish,   self-interested,   or  self- 
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indulgent  desires :  and'  although  therefore  the  conscious- 
ness of  past  guilt,  of  lingering  sin,  of  pervading 
weakness,  is  no  bar  to  the  enjojrment  of  that  Word 
which  presupposes,  and  has  a  remedy  for,  all  these, 
yet  the  cherishing  of  any  one  known  sin  is :  for 
this  the  Word  of  God  makes  no  allowance :  it  states 
the  question  as  one  of  life  and  death;  a  question 
between  present  suffering,  present  self-denial,  and 
eternal  misery  and  ruin ;  a  question  whether  we  prefer 
the  cutting  off  of  a  right  hand,  the  plucking  out  of 
a  right  eye,  in  this  life — a  process  painful,  protracted, 
agonizing  if  need  be,  yet  of  known  and  definite  and 
endurable  extent  and  amount — or  the  everlasting 
gnawing  of  a  worm  that  never  dieth,  in  a  world  where 
there  is  no  change  and  no  amendment  for  ever.  On 
this  point  therefore  there  must  be  a  clear  judgment,  a 
decided  choice :  he  who  would  come  to  God,  he  who 
would  hear  God's  voice,  he  who  would  delight  himself 
in  God's  book,  must  have  made  up  his  mind,  let  what 
will  happen,  to  save  his  soul ;  to  give  up,  consequently, 
that  which  would  destroy  his  soul,  even  though  it 
should  cost  him  a  severe,  a  most  painful,  struggle  and 
conflict :  he  must  come  with  what  is  called  in  Scripture 
a  single  eye — that  is,  a  clear  and  a  resolved  intention — ^to 
the  study  of  the  record  of  life,  even  though  he  cannot 
come  with  a  self-righteous  or  self-confident  assurance 
that  his  life  has  been  blameless  or  his  heart  pure. 
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How  widely  might  this  reflection  be  extended !  how 
readily  might  we  account,  each  one  for  himself,  for  our 
slowness  to  hear  God's  Word,  on  this  one  principle 
alone;  that  the  study  of  that  Word  is  incompatible 
with  any  one  allowed  sin,  from  the  levity  of  mere 
thoughtlessness  up  to  the  grossness  of  sensuality  or  of 
fleshly  lust. 

But  a  single  illustration  of  the  subject  has  lately 
forced  itself  upon  me ;  and  I  cannot  dismiss  it  without 
one  word  of  express  rebuke  and  remonstrance.  It  is, 
the  incompatibility  of  a  swiftness  to  hear  God's  Word 
with  a  disposition  to  procure  and  to  revel  in  books 
of  a  directly  opposite,  an  actually  sinful  and  corrupting 
kind. 

It  would  be  idle  to  argue  with  you  on  such  a  subject. 
You  know  that  such  reading  is  sin.  You  know  that  it 
is  prompted  by  sinful  curiosity,  and  you  know  that  it  is 
followed  by  sinful  knowledge.  You  do  not  know  all  its 
bad  efiects :  you  do  not  know — for  it  cannot  be  foreseen 
— the  degradation  and  defilement  of  heart  and  conscience 
to  which  his  future  life  is  destined  who  has  sought  to 
make  himself  early  wise  in  evil.  How  dreadful  is  the 
thought,  when  we  pause  to  dwell  upon  it,  of  the  victim 
thus  assisting  at  his  own  sacrifice ;  of  the  soul  which 
the  enemy  is  pursuing,  casting  itself  by  its  own  will  and 
act  into  the  enemy's  way ;  of  the  child  anticipating 
the  vices  of  the  man,  before  passion  itself — that  only 
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excuse,  worthless  and  impotent  as  it  is,  for  trans- 
gression— ^before  passion  itself  has  yet  kindled  those 
fires  which  are  to  be  the  torment,  if  not  the  destruction, 
of  the  maturer  mind !  Yet  are  these  things  done 
amongst  us ;  and  we,  all  the  time,  "  are  puffed  up,  and 
have  not  rather  mourned  ! "  There  are  those  amongst 
us,  whose  hearts  already  know  evil ;  and  that,  not  by 
the  constitution  of  a  fallen  nature,  but  by  the  wilful 
impatience  of  a  heart  that  desires  to  outrun  it.  O 
that  those  of  you,  my  brethren,'  who  may  have  suc- 
ceeded thus  far  in  the  concealment  of  these  odious 
and  pestilent  treasures,  could  be  prevailed  upon,  by 
the  voice  of  conscience  rather  than  by  the  hand  of 
punishment,  to  imitate  the  example  of  some  of  old^ 
who,  under  the  heart-stirring  influence  of  an  Apostle's 
ministry  at  Ephesus,  not  only  "  came  and  confessed  and 
showed  their  deeds,"  but  also  "brought  their  books 
together,  and  burned  them  before  all  men ! "  For 
be  assured  of  this,  that  the  knowledge  of  good  cannot 
proceed  side  by  side  with  the  knowledge  of  evil,  nor 
a  desire  to  enter  into  "the  deep  things  of  God'* 
coexist  for  one  moment  with  a  curiosity  to  fathom 
these  "depths  of  Satan."  If  you  will  be  swift  to 
read  these,  you  must  be  slow  to  hear  those. 

"Let  every  man   be   swift   to   hear."     Ponder  this 
charge. 

What  is  it  that  we  are  to  hear  ? 
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The  warnings  of  God's  Word.  They  are  solemn, 
they  are  many.  In  themselves,  they  are  unattractive. 
"If  ye  live  after  the  flesh,"  if  ye  live,  that  is,  as 
nature  and  inclination  would  lead  you  to  live,  "ye 
shall  die ; "  die,  not  the  death  of  the  body  only,  not  the 
death  of  annihilation,  of  painless  extinction,  but  the 
death  of  the  inunortal  soul ;  a  death,  consequently,  not 
of  non-existence,  but  of  misery  and  of  anguish;  and 
that,  unchangeable,  irremediable,  everlasting.  Such 
warnings  are  terrible  to  utter  or  to  reflect  upon :  why 
should  we  be  "  swift  to  hear "  them  ?  Because  they 
are  true ;  because  they  are  certain :  because  they  are 
not  made  one  whit  the  more  true,  or  the  more  certain, 
by  being  spoken,  by  being  listened  to :  because  they 
would  equally  be  verified  whether  we  were  informed 
of  them,  whether  we  gave  heed  to  them,  or  no ;  and 
therefore  it  is  an  act  of  mercy  to  make  them  known,  an 
act  of  prudence  to  ponder  them,  while  they  are  still  not 
predictions  only,  but  warnings ;  implying,  as  that  word 
does,  the  possibility,  the  more  than  possibility,  of  alto- 
gether escaping  their  fulfilment.  Yes,  ponder  the  warnings 
of  the  inspired  Word.  Dwell  upon  them,  till  they 
become  a  part  of  your  very  being — ^till  you  have  learnt 
to  view  every  thing  in  the  light  of  them.  So  will  you 
have  learnt  to  distinguish  between  your  friends  and 
your  foes,  between  the  insidious,  the  treacherous 
solicitations  of  that  sin  which  must  in  the  end  be  your 
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xuin,  and  the  grave  yet  animating  and  life-giving  voice 
which  tells  you  of  a  recompence  of  eternal  reward  for  all 
who  have  chosen  rather. to  suffer  affliction  with  the 
people  of  God  than  to  enjoy  the  pleasures  of  sin  for  a 
season. 

For  in  God's  Word  warning  never  stands  alone.  The 
alternative  of  warning  is  promise.  And  do  we  not  need 
the  charge  to  be  swift  to  hear  God's  promises  ?  If  by 
nature,  vnth  hearts  preoccupied  by  pleasure  and  excite- 
ment, we  take  no  interest  in  reading  or  hearing  of  Gk)d 
and  Christ  and  heaven — does  it  follow  that  it  must 
be  always  so  ?  In  this,  as  in  all  else,  it  is  strangeness, 
incongruity,  inexperience,  which  makes  things  distasteful 
to  us.  So  long  as  God  and  Christ  and  heaven  are  mere 
names  to  us ;  names  associated  with  thoughts  of 
constraint,  of  form,  of  occasional  and  reluctant  mention ; 
it  is  no  wonder  that  we  do  not  love  them,  no  wonder 
that  we  do  not  fly  to  them  as  our  refuge  and  our  rest, 
but  rather  avoid  them  as  unwelcome .  and  uncongenial 
strangers.  And  yet,  in  themselves,  apart  from  other 
influences,  the  thought  of  a  Father  in  heaven,  of  a 
Saviour  who  died  for. us,  of  a  Holy  Spirit  who  offers  to 
make  our  hearts  His  temple,  of  a  Ufe  after  death  where 
there  is  neither  pain  nor  sorrow  nor  doubt  nor  separation 
for  ever — such  thoughts  as  these,  I  say,  are  in  them- 
selves attractive  and  lovely  :  if  they  are  not  so  to  us,  it 
must  be  either  from  lack  of  familiarity  with  them,  or 
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from  over-great  familiarity — from  the  prevalence  of  that 
familiarity  which  is  the  result  of  long  hearing  of  them, 
over  that  which  is  the  result  of  seeking  and  dwelling 
upon  them.  Let  us  be  swift  to  hear  them :  let  us,  that 
is,  take  aU  pains  to  acquaint  ourselves  with  God's 
promises  as  made  to  us,  as  unspeakably  glorious  and 
precious  in  themselves,  and  as  needing  only  a  heart 
adapted  to  them  to  make  them  glorious  and  precious  to 
us ;  let  us  determine,  by  God's  help,  to  read  his  Word 
more,  more  earnestly  and  more  hopefully,  with  greater 
expectations  of  good,  and  of  happiness  in  the  study  of  it ; 
and  be  assured  we  shall  not  read  in  vain.  It  will 
more  and  more  assimilate  our  wishes  and  our  principles 
to  itself :  it  will  find  more  and  more  in  us  to  fasten  upon : 
the  duty  will  become  more  and  more  a  privilege  and 
a  pleasure,  till  we  find  God's  revelation  to  be  indeed  to 
us  that  engrafted  word  which  is  able  to  save  our  souls. 


SERMON  XXXVI. 

GOD  DISPLEASED. 
2  Samuel,  xi.  27. 

BUT  THE    THING   THAT  DAVID  HAD  DONE   DISPLEASED   THE   LORD. 

Such  is  the  solemn  qualification  which  the  Holy 
Scriptures  append  to  a  record  of  successful  wickedness. 
The  chapter  from  which  the  text  is  taken  has  related 
with  stern  and  simple  accuracy  the  events  of  something 
like  a  whole  year  of  the  life  of  king  David.  From  the 
moment  .when  a  lawless  desire  first  planted  itself  in  his 
heart,  till  the  full  completion  of  that  desire  in  the  sinfid 
act  and  its  consequences,  there  had  not  been  one  single 
impediment  in  the  way  of  his  gratification  which  had 
not  been  easily,  triumphantly,  surmounted ;  not  one 
misgiving  of  conscience  obstinately  importunate;  not 
one  agent  in  the  crime  reluctant  or  inaccessible  to 
persuasion ;  not  one  adverse  circumstance  to  interfere 
with  the  exact  order  of  the  meditated  plan,  or  to  remind 
the  king  of  that  greater  than  any  earthly  monarch  who 
alone  disposes  of  events  after  the  counsel  of  His  own 
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will.  All  had  prospered.  Uriah  was  dead:  by  what 
means,  we  all  know.  And  then,  "when  his  wife's 
mourning  for  him  was  past,  David  sent  and  fetched  her 
to  his  house,  and  she  became  his  wife,  and  bare  him  a 
son."  Thus  far  all  had  prospered.  "  But " — ^mark  the 
solemn  emphasis  of  that  word  of  transition — "  but  the 
thing  that  David  had  done  displeased  the  Lord.'*  Looking 
at  the  matter  on  its  earthly  side,  nothing  could  have 
been  more  successful :  looking  at  it  in  its  aspect  towards 
the  future,  towards  eternity,  towards  the  soul,  towards 
God,  nothing  could  have  been  more  disastrous.  A 
temporary,  a  precarious,  at  best  a  swiftly  fleeting,  enjoy- 
ment, had  been  secured :  but  at  what  cost  ?  Viewed  in 
all  its  bearings — ^in  its  relation  towards  a  whole  life — 
still  more,  towards  a  whole  eternity — was  it  worth 
while  ?  All  had  prospered :  all  had  succeeded  to  the 
utmost  possible  extent :  "  but  the  thing  that  David  had 
done  displeased  the  Lord." 

This  is  one  point  of  contrast :  that  between  the  text 
and  its  immediate  context;  between  the  smooth  and  easy 
course  of  king  David's  transgression,  and  the  few  emphatic 
words  which  close  the  record,  and  carry  the  question 
from  the  judgment  of  earth  to  the  tribunal  of  heaven. 

Another  is  suggested  by  the  recollection  of  that 
narrative  which  has  been  read  to  you  in  the  lesson  for 
this  evening.  How  bright  had  been  the  morning  of 
that   day,   on   the  evening  of  which   so  dark  a  cloud 
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rested  !    Can  this  be  the  same  man  who,  less  than  thirty 

years  before,  had  done  battle  so  valiantly  for  the  cause 

of  God?      Can   this   be  he  who  had  uttered  those 

memorable  words  of  holy  faith  and  heavenly  courage, 

"  Thou  comest  to  me  with  a  sword  and  with  a  spear  and 

with  a  shield :  but  I  come  to  thee  in  the  name  of  the 

Lord  of  hosts,  the  God  of  the  armies  of  Israel,  whom 

thou  hast  defied?"     How  wonderful,  how  humbling, 

how  alarming,   to  see,  on  almost  contiguous  pages  of 

God's  Word,  the  record  of  such  greatness  and  of  such  a 

fall !.    How  solemn  a  view  of  our  earthly  life  is  thus 

presented !     Ah,  who  is  safe  ?     when  shall  we  be  safe  ? 

when  shall  we  be  able  to  say  with  confidence,  "  Now  I 

shall  never  be  moved — ^Thou,  O  God,  of  Thy  goodness, 

hast  made  my  hill  so  strong  ?  "     Never,  my  brethren 

— ^never,  on  this  side  of  the  grave.     Never  shall  we  be 

secure  against  the  assaults  of  the  enemy — never  against 

the  wiles  of  the  seducer — never  against  the  treachery  of 

the  heart,  against  the  weakness  and  the  bondage  of  the 

will.     He  who  stood  yesterday,  is  to-day  fallen.     He 

who  buckled  on  his  armour  early,  and  has  never  put  it 

off  or  taken  repose,  grows  faint  towards  sunset,  and  his 

strength  is  gone  from  him.     He  who  in  God's  cause 

has  not  fought  only  but  prayed  and  sung ;    he  whose 

devotion,  inspired  by  a  Spirit  not  his  own,  has  furnished 

the  whole  Church,  to  its  latest  generations,  with  words 

the  deepest  at  once  and  the  most  exalted  for  the  utterance 
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of  her  prayers  and  praises ;  even  he  is  drawn  away  by 
his  own  lust  and  enticed :  lust  has  conceived  and  brought 
forth  sin,  and  sin  finished  has  already  wrought  death. 

m 

Therefore  is  it  written,  "  Let  not  him  that  girdeth  on 
his  harness  boast  himself  as  he  that  putteth  it  off." 
Therefore  is  it  written,  "  Let  him  that  thinketh  he 
standeth  take  heed  lest  he  fall."  Therefore  is  it  written, 
"  Watch  and  pray,  lest  ye  enter  into  temptation — ^the 
spirit  truly  is  ready,  but  the  flesh  is  weak."  "  Where- 
fore take  unto  you  the  whole  armour  of  God,  that  ye 
may  be  able  to  withstand  in  the  evil  day,  and,  having 
done  all,  to  stand." 

There  is  yet  a  third  point  of  contrast  in  which  the 
text  may  be  viewed.  Not  only  the  earlier  life  of  king 
David  conflicts  strongly  and  strangely  with  this  one 
transaction ;  but  no  less,  also,  his  later  history.  There 
came  a  time  when  he  learnt  to  view  his  own  conduct  as 
God  viewed  it  all  along.  A  great  grace  this,  and  one 
not  often  (it  may  be  said)  granted  to  a  sinner.  They 
are  not  many,  perhaps,  who  ever  recover  from  sin  so 
thoroughly,  so  visibly,  as  he.  Many  more  are  they  who 
fall  under  its  power  finally  and  for  ever ;  after  some 
struggles,  it  may  be,  and  some  half-awakenings  and  half- 
restorations  ;  but  still,  once  entangled,  they  return  again 
and  again  to  that  which  they  loathe  all  the  time  but 
cannot  renounce,  until  death  comes  and  finds  them  thus 
— finds  them  (awful  words  !)  still  in  their  sins.     In  the 
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case  before  us — ^though  a  more  foul,  a  more  aggravated, 
case  of  taransgression  is  perhaps  scarcely  conceivable — 
this  last  and  most  fearful  judgment  upon  sin  was  not 
realized.  With  a  startling  shock — after  a  long  sleep  of 
unconsciousness  and  self-deception — with  a  sudden  and 
startling  shock  the  slumberer  awoke.  "  Thou  art  the 
man ! "  The  word  sounded  not  in  his  ear  only,  but  in 
his  heart.  He  was  just  fulminating  threats  of  vengeance 
against  an  imaginary  offender,  painted  before  him  by 
the  hand  of  Him  who  knows  every  avenue  and  entrance 
to  that  conscience  which  He  created  and  has  informed — 
when  the  sudden  appUcatipn  of  the  parable  revealed  to 
him  the  whole  truth,  brought  before  him  (as  for  the 
first  time,  it  should  seem)  the  enormity  of  his  own  act, 
prostrated  him  in  the  dust  before  the  God  whom  he  had 
offended,  and  drew  from  him  (let  us  believe,  in  accord- 
ance with  the  judgment  of  all  antiquity)  that  full  and 
earnest  confession  of  sin  which  has  made  the  51st 
Psalm  the  chosen  refuge  of  the  penitent  in  every  land 
and  church  and  age — the  repository  of  all  those  thoughts 
and  tears  and  prayers  in  which  the  conscious  transgressor 
opens  his  heart  to  God  and  receives  also,  like  David,  in 
the  very  act  of  doing  so,  the  gracious  assurance,  "  The 
Lord  also  hath  put  away  thy  sin :  thou  shalt  not  die." 
Thus  he  who  gives  the  warning  of  our  danger  shows  us 
also  the  hope  which  alone  can  give  deUverance.  "  Hide 
Thy  face  from  my  sins,  and  blot  out  all  mine  iniquities. 
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Create    in    me   a   clean  heart,  O    God:  and  renew  a 
right  spirit  within  me." 

If  we  turn  now  for  a  few  moments  to  the  words 
themselves,  we  are  struck  first  of  all  by  the  testimony 
which  they  afford  to  the  perfect  insight  of  God  into 
our  hearts  and  Uves,  and  to  His  concern  in  them ;  His 
present  observation  of  them,  His  judgment  upon  them 
both  present  and  future. 

These  are  amongst  the  most  elementary  of  all  the 
truths  of  religion.  Any  one  who  should  openly  utter 
the  boasting  language  of  the  scoffer,  "  How  should  God 
know  ?  "  or  "  Thou,  God,  carest  not  for  it,"  would  be 
regarded  as  a  man  of  fearful  impiety :  we  should  all  be 
shocked  and  indignant.  But,  elementary  and  universal 
as  is  our  faith  in  God  as  a  God  of  knowledge  and  of 
judgment,  no  one  will  assert  that  it  is  the  real  conviction 
of  all  our  hearts,  or  (which  is  the  same  thing)  the 
language  of  our  lives — of  our  daily  temper,  spirit,  and 
conduct.  Who  does  not  say  and  do,  every  day,  things 
which  he  never  could  say  or  do  if  he  really  as  well  as 
nominally  believed  in  God  as  now  observing  and  here- 
after to  judge  him  ?  No,  we  retain  the  orthodox  belief, 
but  we  combine  with  it  a  very  opposite  practice.  We 
separate  our  religion  from  our  daily  lives.  We  speak  in 
vague  terms  of  the  sin  and  the  danger  of  displeasing  God; 
but  we  reserve  the  application  of  such  a  principle  for 
great  and  grave  cases ;  for  circumstances  into  which  we 
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do  not  often  fall ;  for  those  heinous  sins  to  which  we  are 
not  often  tempted.  Thus  we  keep  our  common  lives  out 
of  the  Ught  of  God's  presence,  out  of  the  reach  of  God's 
commands  and  threatenings.  "  They  profess  to  believe 
God,  but  in  works  they  deny  Him." 

Now  it  is  one  of  the  very  greatest  objects  of  the 
Scriptures  of  the  Old  Testament,  to  protest  against  this 
error,  to  eradicate  this  habit.  They  show  us  that  it  is 
of  the  little  things  of  life,  no  less  than  of  its  rarer  and 
graver  events,  that  God  takes  cognizance  :  it  is  upon  the 
everyday  course  and  tenour  of  our  conduct  that  His  eye 
is  fixed ;  assigning  with  fearful  accuracy  to  each  word 
and  temper  its  true  characteristic,  its  deep  spring  and 
motive  in  the  heart,  and  recording  His  sentence  upon 
each,  daily  and  hourly,  in  that  book  of  remembrance 
which  shall  be  hereafter  opened. 

And  the  spirit  of  true  reUgion  is  shown  infaUibly,  even 
in  the  very  yoimg,  by  a  recollection  of  this.  No  one  is 
too  young  to  need  that  recollection,  or  to  practise  it.  In 
those  who  have  been  blessed  with  Christian  parents,  it 
is  one  of  the  very  first  lessons  inculcated :  '*  Thou,  God, 
seest  me : "  "  Surely  Thou  hast  seen  it !  "  It  is  the 
root  of  aU  religion,  in  youth  or  in  age  ;  the  very  principle 
of  faith  itself — ^for  what  is  faith  but  that  by  which  we 
see  Him  who  is  invisible  ?  see  Him  as  ever  present  with 
us,  conceriied  in  us,  conscious  of  all  that  we  suffer  and 
all  that  we  do,  and  disregarding  nothing  as  too  trifling 
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for  His  regard,  to  whom  nothing  earthly  can  in  itself 
be  great,  but  everything  alike  is  made  so  by  the  miited 
power  of  His  holiness  and  of  His  love. 

Every  single  thing  that  we  say  and  do  eiJther  pleases 
or  displeases  God.  If  it  has  no  other  value,  it  is  made 
pleasing  to  Him  by  a  pervading  spirit  of  faith,  by  an 
habitual  regard  to  Him,  on  the  part  of  him  who  does  it, 
or  displeasing,  whatever  its  apparent  merit,  by  the 
habitual  absence  of  this  spirit. 

And  supposing  now — for  it  is  indeed  a  supposition 
which  we  cannot  safely  exclude — ^that  it  is  true  of  any  of 
us  at  this  time  that  something  that  we  have  done  has 
"  displeased  the  Lord ;  "  .  or,  at  least,  that  our  general 
tone  or  spirit,  the  state  of  our  heart  towards  Him,  is 
displeasing  in  His  sight ;  is  it  not  well  that  we  should 
ponder  the  meaning  of  that  expression,  and  consider 
what  is  implied  in  it,  that  so,  seeing  our  danger,  we  may 
seek  deliverance  before  it  be  too  late — before  the  door  is 
finally  shut,  and  the  day  of  grace  ended  ? 

"  The  thing  that  David  had  done  displeased  the 
Lord."  God  for  a  whole  year  looked  upon  him  with 
disapprobation  and  disfavour.  It  is  not  said  that  David 
was  aware  of  this.  The  contrary  is.  rather  to  be  inferred. 
It  was  a  surprise  to  him — a  sudden  and  a  fearful  surprise 
— ^when  he  heard  from  the  lips  of  the  prophet  that  it  was 
so.  We  know  not  by  which  of  those  sophistries  in 
which  our  hearts  are  so  fertile,  he  contrived  to  lull  his 
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conscience  into  an  indifference  to  acts  so  immoral. 
Perhaps  the  pride  of  his  position  as  the  monarch  of 
Israel  had  bUnded  his  eyes  to  the  hmits  of  all  earthly 
sovereignty.  He  may  have  thought  that,  as  king,  he 
had  a  right  to  that  which  to  a  subject  would  have  been 
forbidden.  He  may  have  fancied  for  the  moment  that 
for  him  desire  created  right,  and  justified  the  aggression 
upon  that  which  was  another's.  He  may  have  argued 
too  that  the  life  of  Uriah  was  not  taken  by  his  hand, 
nor  directly  by  his  order.  Some  one  must  be  set  in  the 
forefiront  of  the  battle — ^why  not  he  ?  That  post  must  be 
assigned  by  the  captain  of  the  host — ^why  not  with  a 
reason  as  justly  as  without?  why  not  by  the  king's 
direction  as  well  as  by  chance  ?  And  at  all  events,  when 
that  cruel  stratagem  had  been  adopted,  and  with  success ; 
when  Uriah  was  dead,  and  a  due  interval  had  been 
allowed  for  the  solemn  mockery  of  his  mourning ;  then 
it  was  no  less  his  duty  than  his  right  to  complete  what 
remained  of  his  guilty  purpose,  and  take  to  himself  the 
wife  who  was  already  a  widow. 

These  are  but  specimens  of  the  ingenuity  of  the  heart 
of  man  in  every  age  in  cloking  sin  and  converting 
inclination  into  duty.  I  have  dwelt  upon  them  only  as 
illustrations  of  our  own  tendencies ;  instances  of  a  readi- 
ness of  self-deception  in  which  we  are  all  by  turns  the 
agents  and  the  victims.  It  is  thus  that  we  enable 
ourselves  to  do  wrong,  to  gratify  our  sinful  desires  to 
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the  very  uttennost,  and  yet  all  the  time  to  do  our  appointed 
work,  as  though  we  had  been  upiight — ^yea,  and  to  pray 
and  give  thanks  with  the  congregation  of  the  faithful. 
Did  David  never  pray  during  that  whole  year  ?  Did  he 
openly  apostatize  for  the  time  from  the  faith  and  the 
worship  of  his  fathers^  God  ?  We  have  no  warrant  for 
the  supposition.  Doubtless,  in  the  sight  of  every  eye 
but  one,  he  went  on  as  usual  in  his  worship  as  in  his 
government. 

But  this  we  see  clearly,  when,  guided  by  the  inspired 
record,  we  enter  within  the  veil,  and  view  the  life  of 
David  for  that  year  as  from  the  shrine  and  sanctuary  of 
God.  When  it  is  said  that "  the  thing  which  David  had 
done  displeased  the  Lord,"  it  is  quite  plain  that  all  the 
prayers  and  all  the  praises  of  that  whole  year  went  for 
nothing  with  Him  to  whom  they  were  addressed.  The 
prayer  of  the  wicked  is  an  abomination  to  the  Lord : 
and  for  that  year  king  David  was  one  of  the  wicked ;  for 
he  had  sinned,  and  had  not  repented.  "  The  eyes  of  the 
Lord,"  we  have  heard  to-day,  "  are  over  the  righteous, 
and  His  ears  are  open  unto  their  prayers :  but  the  fsw^  of 
the  Lord  is  against  them  that  do  evil."  For  that  year  king 
David  was  an  evil-doer,  and  the  ear  of  God  was  closed 
against  his  petitions.  It  is  a  solemn  thought — a  solenm 
and  a  profitable  thought,  if  we  will  think  of  it  betimes — 
that  our  prayers  may  rise  from  us  without  ever  reaching 
God ;  that  there  are  multitudes  with  whom  this  is  so  all 
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their  life  long ;  multitudes  with  whom  this  is  so  for  a 
portion,  an  integral  portion,  it  may  be,  of  their  threescore 
years  and  ten.  Happy  they  with  whom  that  portion  is 
not  the  last — ^the  ultimate  condition  from  which  they  go  to 
judgment  I  But  this  we  know,  that,  whenever  it  is  so, 
for  however  short  a  time,  it  is  a  state  of  unspeakable,  of 
terrible  danger :  if  not  of  utter  misery  too,  it  is  the 
worse  for  them  :  it  shows  how  thick,  how  palpable,  must 
be  the  mist  that  has  settled  upon  their  eyes,  that  they 
should  be  able  to  go  on  thus,  unsatisfied,  yet  un- 
questioning—praying, and  receiving  nothing — asking, 
and  not  having — ^knocking,  yet  never  admitted — parched 
and  dry  as  to  all  the  sweet  influences  of  God's  Spirit 
(for  they  cannot  well  be  counterfeited,  least  of  all  if  we 
have  once  known  them  in  their  reahty),  yet  never  having 
the  courage  to  look  our  position  in  the  face,  to  examine 
why  it  is  that  oiu:  prayers  are  imavailing ;  or  willing 
even,  it  may  be — it  is  a  horrible  thought — ^to  be 
let  alone  for  the  time  by  God,  that  we  may  find  space 
for  sin,  and  may  sleep  undisturbed  the  very  sleep  of 
death. 

This,  I  say,  is  one  part  of  the  condition  of  him  who 
has  displeased  the  Lord.  His  prayers  are  unheard. 
They  will  be  so,  till  he  begins  (if  such  grace  is  given 
him)  to  say  with  King  David,  "  I  have  sinned  against 
the  Lord — "  "  Against  Thee,  Thee  only,  have  I  sinned, 
and  done  this  evil  in  Thy  sight.  .  .  Purge  Thou  me,  and 
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I  shall  be  clean:  wash  me,  and  I  shall  be  whiter 
than  snow." 

But  it  is  not  only  upon  our  intercoiurse  with  God  that 
this  deplorable  condition  acts  so  fatally  :  it  puts  our  life 
all  wrong :  it  is  impossible  that  anything  can  be  in  its 
place ;  it  is  impossible  that  any  duty  can  be  discharged 
healthily;  it  is  only  such  as  are  superficial  and  me- 
chanical that  can  be  discharged  at  all.  O  mark  that 
man,  that  poor  unhappy  man,  as  he  drags  himself 
through  the  round  of  his  daily  occupation,  and  the 
Lord,"  all  the  while,  has  departed  from  him !  O  behold 
him  as  he  struggles  with  himself  to  appear  what  he  was 
and  what  he  ought  to  be,  as  he  utters  the  dreary  com- 
monplaces of  advice  and  exhortation,  as  he  plants  and 
waters  and  God  gives  no  increase,  or  as  others  drink  at 
the  very  fountain  he  opens,  and  he  remains  athirst  and 
ashamed  in  the  midst  of  plenty !  Yes,  behold  it,  and 
pity,  and  fear !  fear  lest  ye  also,  being  led  away  with  the 
error  of  the  wicked,  fall  from  your  own  stedfastness ! 

For  remember,  finally,  this  state  is  not  necessarily,  nor 
perhaps  commonly,  a  temporary  state.  It  may  last  till 
death :  and  then — !  It  is  the  tendency  of  such  a  state  to 
prolong,  to  perpetuate  itself:  it  contains  in  itself  a 
blinding,  a  searing,  a  deadening  power :  only  a  miracle, 
a  miracle  of  grace,  can  ever  terminate  it.  And  if  it  end 
not  here,  when  shall  it  end?  O,  if  one  came  to  us 
from  the  dead,   though  he  might  not  convince,  might 
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not  convert,  might  not  save,  he  could  at  least  tell  us 
this,  that  the  abodes  of  despair  are  peopled  with  men 
who  were  once  what  you  are  now — ^young,  merry,  trifling 
— ^putting  off  the  thought  of  Gk)d  till  a  more  convenient 
(yes,  as  they  think,  a  more  suitable)  season— deferring 
the  decisive  step  just  for  one  day,  and  then  just  for 
another,  till  levity  hardened  into  indifference  and  god- 
lessness  developed  itself  in  vice ;  and  who  then,  the  Lord 
being  displeased  with  them,  found  no  comfort  in  worship, 
no  strength  in  prayer,  and  were  contented  to  go  on  thus 
from  week  to  week,  from  year  to  year,  till  death  set 
upon  them  the  seal  of  an  unchangeable  permanence,  and 
a  forgotten  and  despised  God  was  constrained  to  enter 
with  them  into  judgment. 

Therefore,  my  beloved  brethren,  look  into  your  own 
hearts,  every  one  of  you — ^I  speak  not  to  the  elder  only, 
but  to  the  youngest  child  who  hears  me — ^look  into 
yourselves,  and  see  what  there  is  in  you  which  is 
displeasing  to  the  Lord.  Some  things  you  will  all 
find.  Some  things  Ue  on  the  surface — I  could  tell 
them  you — I,  who  know  not  your  hearts,  know 
these !  And  0,  if  Gk)d  is  greater  than  our  own 
hearts,  and  knows  things  against  us  which  we  know  not 
against  ourselves,  how  much  more  must  this  be  true 
with  reference  to  that  which  a  stranger  knows  against 
you  I  If  he  could  tell  you  of  deceit  and  of  violence  still 
surviving — I  dare  not  say,  only  surviving — amongst  us ; 
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acts  of  oppression,  of  intimidation,  of  cruelty ;  maxims 
and  principles,  with  regard  to  honour  and  truth,  such  as 
even  a  heathen  moralist  would  condenm ;  if  things  of 
this  kind  are  patent  to  an  observer's  eye,  so  that  he  is 
often  tempted  to  ask  himself  with  what  hope  he  can 
preach  to  minds  thus  immature,  thus  diseased,  of  those 
heavenly  things  which  presuppose,  in  those  who  are  to 
profit  by  them,  at  least  the  appreciation  of  things  earthly ; 
how  must  it  be  with  Him  whose  eye  is  on  your  hearts — 
yea,  who  is  greater  even  than  they,  and  knoweth  all 
things  ?  Does  He  see  here  no  heart  defiled  with  evil 
and  corrupt  thoughts — ^not  obtruding  themselves  by 
force,  not  struggled  against  and  kept  under  though  still 
(through  the  firailty  of  our  nature)  neither  excluded 
absolutely  nor  silenced — ^but  harboured,  cherished,  stimu- 
lated, sought  P  Does  He  see  no  lying  lips,  no  corrupting 
and  defiUng  tongue  P  Does  He  see  no  one  whose  life  is 
indeed  a  daily  accident ;  the  sport  of  chance,  of  fancy,  of 
inchnation,  of  idle  suggestion  from  without  or  from 
within;  a  life  led  without  principle  as  without  aim; 
unblessed  by  its  Author  and  Preserver,  unconsecrated 
by  one  hearty  prayer  to  Him  who  alone  for  a  single 
hour  can  keep  us  from  faUmgP 

If  these  things  be  so,  let  us  not  disguise  it.  Our 
eternal  life  depends  upon  knowing  the  truth ;  first  the 
truth  of  man,  and  then  the  truth  of  God  ;  first  our  state 
as  it  is,  and  then  the  change  promised.      God  grant  to 
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each  ODe  of  us,  that,  as  we  have  already  resembled  His 
servant  David  iu  his  fall,  so  we  may  also  be  like  him  iii 
his  rising  again ;  that  we  too,  hke  him,  may  here- 
after swell  the  chorus  of  the  redeemed  and  the  sanctified, 
who  rest  not  day  nor  night  in  giving  glory  to  Him  that 
loved  them  and  washed  them  from  their  sins  in  His 
own  blood. 


SERMON    XXXVII. 

THE  SECRET  OF  A  BAD  LIFE. 
2  Chronicles,  xii.  14. 

AND  HE  DID   EVIL,   BECAUSE   HE   PREPARED   NOT  HIS  HEART  TO   SEEK 

THE   LORD. 

These  words  have  a  wider  application  than  might  at 
first  sight  appear.  They  were  written  of  King  Rehoboam : 
but  they  were  not  only  true  of  him,  or  of  those  other  kings 
of  Israel  and  Judah  of  whom  the  like  description  is  given 
in  Scripture :  they  were  not  only  true  of  men  of  old 
time,  whose  condition  and  circumstances  were  so  widely 
different  in  almost  every  respect  from  our  own:  they 
are  true  now — of  men  like  us — of  inen  precisely  situated 
and  circumstanced  as  we  are :  they  are  the  key  to  many 
a  heart,  the  explanation  of  many  a  life,  in  our  own  days, 
before  our  own  eyes :  can  we  be  sure  that  they  are  not 
applicable  to  us,  even  us  ? 

Let  us  examine  them.  They  contain,  in  a  very  short 
compass,  a  statement  of  our  great  duty  in  life ;  of  the 
way  in  which  alone  it  can  be  done  ;  and  of  the  conse- 
quence, the  certain  consequence,  of  neglecting  it. 
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"  To  seek  the  Lord."     This  is  the  one  duty  of  life. 

Now  in  some  sense  it  is  useless,  in  others  it  is  need- 
less, to  seek  the  Lord. 

"Canst  thou  by  searching  find  out  God?"  is  a 
question  the  very  fonn  of  which  implies  a  negative 
answer.  No  amount  of  labour,  of  earnestness,  of 
integrity,  of  ingenuity,  could  ever  discover  the  nature, 
the  mind,  or  the  purposes  of  God.  "  In  the  wisdom  of 
God,"  it  is  written,  "  the  world  by  wisdom  know  not 
God."  Philosophy  tried  to  find  out  God ;  and  it  failed, 
utterly  failed,  in  the  very  first  elements  of  that  know- 
ledge. It  never  discovered  the  real  condition  of  flEdlen 
man :  it  never  discovered  the  only  way  of  access  to  a 
holy  God.  And  this  "  in  the  wisdom  of  God  :  "  it  was 
a  part  of  the  counsel  and  will  of  the  all-wise  God,  that 
these  efforts  of  human  self-confidence  should  be  baffled 
and  defeated.  It  was  not  His  will — ^because  it  would 
not  have  conduced  to  His  glory,  nor  yet  to  the  ultimate 
happiness  of  His  creatures — ^that  man  should  rise,  on  the 
wings  of  his  own  imagination,  into  that  light  unapproach- 
able in  which  He,  the  Lord  and  the  Creator,  had  from 
eternity  dwelt. 

Again,  in  another  sense,  it  is  needless  to  seek  the 
Lord.  That  is,  it  is  superfluous  :  it  is  to  do  again  what 
has  been  done  sufficiently.  God,  who  could  not  by 
human  searching  be  discovered,  has  revealed  Himself  to 
us.     He  has  disclosed  all  that  it  concerns  us  to  know  of 
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His  nature,  His  character,  and  His  will.  In  his  Son 
Jesus  Christ  He  has  unveiled  Himself  to  us  fuUy,  and 
in  a  form  in  which  we  can  behold  Him  and  live.  He 
has  so  tempered  the  rays  of  His  glory,  that  they  can 
enhghten  without  dazzling  a  world  lying  in  darkness. 
Why  should  we  do  again  for  ourselves  that  which  He  has 
already  done  for  us — ^that  which  no  labour  and  no  skill 
of  ours  could  have  done,  or  can  improve  upon  ? 

And  yet  it  is  the  one  business  of  life  to  seek  the  Lord. 
Not  in  the  sense  of  an  intellectual  discovery :  that  is 
partly  impossible,  and  partly  imnecessary.  That  which 
we  can  know  is  taught  us  :  that  which  is  not  taught  us 
we  cannot  know. 

It  was  described,  in  St.  Paul's  discourse  at  Athens,  as 
the  object  of  God  in  His  works  of  Creation  and  of 
Providence,  to  awaken  in  men,  who  knew  nothing  else 
of  Him,  a  desire  to  acquaint  themselves  with  Him. 
*'  He  giveth  to  all  life  and  breath  and  all  things  .  .  .  and 
hath  made  of  one  blood  aU  nations  of  men  .  .  .  and  hath 
determined  "  the  time  and  the  place  of  their  existence : 
''  that  they  should  seek  the  Lord,  if  haply  they  might 
feel  after  Him  and  find  Him,  though  He  be  not  far  fix)m 
every  one  of  us  :  for  in  Him  we  live  and  move  and  have 
our  being/' 

And  though  in  our  case  there  is  far  more  than  any 
mere  works  of  Nature  or  operations  of  Providence  to 
stimulate  and  to  guide  this  searchi  yet  nothing  which 
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God  has  given  us  is  designed  to  supersede  it.  We  can 
say,  not  only  that  Grod  giveth  to  all  of  us  life  and  breath 
and  all  things ;  not  only  that  He  has  fixed  for  each  of  us 
by  His  own  counsel  and  will  the  time  and  the  place  and 
the  circumstances  of  our  being ;  but  also,  that  He  has 
given  us  His  Son  Jesus  Christ,  when  we  lay  in  darkness 
and  in  the  shadow  of  death,  to  be  to  us  a  Redeemer,  a 
Mediator,  and  an  Intercessor ;  that  He  has  promised  to 
us  His  own  Holy  Spirit,  to  be  to  us  a  Teacher,  a  Guide, 
and  a  Comforter :  and  yet  that  still,  as  much  as  ever, 
this  is  the  object  of  all  His  gifts — not  that  we  should 
repose  in  thankful  quiescence ;  not  that  we  should  regard 
ourselves  as  already  completed  and  perfected ;  but,  that 
we  might  seek  the  Lord — with  double  hope  indeed,  yet 
no  less  with  double  earnestness — ^if  haply  we  might  feel 
after  Him  and  find  Him. 

For  that  acquaintance  with  God  which  is  the  life  and 
the  glory  of  man,  is  not  an  intellectual  but  (if  we  may 
so  express  it)  a  personal  acquaintance. 

Even  as  regards  the  former,  our  intellectual  know- 
ledge of  God,  it  is  a  thing  which  comes  to  none  of  us 
without  exertion  of  our  own.  We  may  have  the  Bible 
in  our  possession  ;  we  may  have  a  superficial  knowledge 
of  its  contents ;  we  may  hear  it  read  in  our  churches ; 
we  may  occasionally  read  it  by  our  bedside ;  and  yet, 
all  the  while,  our  knowledge  of  its  disclosures  may  be 
thoroughly  dead  and  lifeless,  even  when  regarded  only 
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in  the  light  of  common  knowledge — the  knowledge 
which  we  have  of  a  science  or  of  a  language. 

But  far  more  is  this  the  case  when  we  interpret  the 
word  **  knowledge  "  in  its  truer  and  higher  sense,  and 
follow  the  guidance  of  St.  Paul  in  that  distinction  which 
he  draws  for  us  when  he  says,  "After  that  ye  have 
known  God,  or  rather  are  known  of  God !' — and  agam, 
"  If  any  man  love  God,  the  same  is  known  of  Him/* 
That  knowledge  of  God  which  consists  in  a  personal 
acquaintance — that  knowledge  which  comes  by  love — 
manifestly  this  is  a  thing  not  given  once  for  all  by 
revelation,  not  implied  necessarily  in  the  study  of  that 
revelation,  but  a  thing  as  much  requiring  to  be  reaUzed 
in  each  heart,  to  be  acquired  by  each  man  through 
patient  search  and  waiting,  as  though  revelation  had 
never  been  vouchsafed,  or  its  light  had  never  penetrated 
the  place  of  our  abode.  To  this  kind  of  knowledge  of 
God  it  is  as  much  as  ever  a  prerequisite,  that  we  seek 
the  Lord.  We  must  begin  by  "  feeling  after  Him  "  (to 
use  St.  Paul's  figure)  as  a  man  seeks  in  the  dark  for  an 
object  which  he  can  discern  only  by  touch.  How  true, 
how  striking,  a  description  of  our  first  efforts  in  the 
knowledge  of  God !  We  believe  that  He  is ;  we  believe 
that  He  alone  can  satisfy  us,  alone  can  give  us  rest ;  we 
are  told  that  we  must  pray  to  Him,  we  are  assured  that 
He  hears  prayer:  and  thus,  amidst  ignorance  and 
perplexity  and  much  misgiving,  we  utter  those  words. 
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or  we  meditate  those  thoughts  of  longing  desire,  iu 
which  He  who  searches  the  heart  recognizes  the  mind 
prompted  by  His  Spirit,  and  assigns  to  them  in  His 
mispeakable  mercy  that  meaning,  that  earnest  and  pre- 
vaiHng  power,  which,  in  themselves,  and  to  us,  they  as 
yet  had  not. 

By  degrees,  endeavour  gives  courage,  and  experience 
hope.  Even  when  we  scarcely  dared  to  expect  it,  an 
answer  came.  While  we  were  doubting  whether  any 
one  heard,  behold,  we  had  the  petitions  which  we  desired 
of  Him.  God  waited  not  for  a  maturity  of  faith  and  of 
confidence;  but,  desiring  that  we  should  be  saved, 
desiring  (in  other  words)  that  we  should  acquaint  our- 
selves vfith  Him  and  be  at  peace.  He  met  us  on  our  way. 
He  anticipated  our  words.  He  interpreted  our  scarcely 
articulate  cry ;  and  thus  strengthened  our  feebleness  and 
enlightened  our  darkness,  and  made  us  know  that  indeed 
He  is  not  far  fix>m  any  one  of  us ;  that  whosoever  seeks 
shall  find  Him. 

Thus  it  is— ^by  a  process  of  which  we  need  not  further 
detaa  the  steps— that  the  fidth  of  the  understanding 
passes  into  a  faith  of  the  heart,  and  he  who  once  (to  use 
the  language  of  the  patriarch)  had  only  heard  of  God  by 
the  hearing  of  the  ear,  is  enabled  to  say,  ''  But  now 
mine  eye  seeth  Thee/'  And  when  once  that  knowledge 
which  comes  by  love  is  formed  in  the  heart,  it  is  of  its 
very  nature  to  hve  and  grow  there.     It  is  only  the  want 
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of  that  knowledge  which  keeps  any  man  from  intercourse 
with  God.  Where  it  exists,  a  man  would  exchange  it 
for  nothing  else.  There  is  in  that  knowledge  which  is 
acquaintance  with  God — ^that  knowledge  which  was 
described,  in  the  case  of  one  of  His  earliest  servants,  as 
a  ''  speaking  to  him  face  to  face,  as  a  man  speaketh  unto 
his  friend  " — ^there  is  in  that  knowledge,  in  its  very  first 
elements,  an  attractive  and  a  satisfying  power  such  as 
forbids  and  precludes  its  abandonment.  ''  Whosoever 
drinketh  of  the  water  that  I  shaQ  give  him  shall  never 
thirst :  but  the  water  that  I  shall  give  him  shall  be  in 
him  a  well  of  water  springing  up  into  everlasting  life." 
And  he  who  thus  seeks  the  Lord — seeks  Him  that  he 
may  know  Him,  seeks  Him  that  he  may  love  Him, 
seeks  Him  that  he  may  serve  Him,  seeks  Him  that  he 
may  be  like  Him,  seeks  Him  that  he  may  hereafter  be 
with  Him  and  see  Him  as  He  is — ^that  man  is  doing  the 
work  of  life :  he  is  answering  the  object  for  which  he 
was  sent  into  the  world :  he  is  doing  God's  work,  and 
therefore  he  can  do  man's  also.  That  man  will  be 
diligent  in  all  duty,  that  he  may  be  about  his  Father's 
business.  That  man  will  renounce  and  resist  all  sin, 
because  sin  is  God's  enemy,  and  because  he  is  able  to  say 
with  the  Psalmist  of  all  the  enemies  of  God  and  of  holiness, 
"  Do  not  I  hate  them,  O  Lord,  that  hate  Thee  ?  .  .  Yea, 
I  hate  them  with  perfect  hatred:  I  count  them  mine 
enemies."     That  man  will  bear  patiently  all  life's  trials ; 
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because  he  sees  in  them  His  Father's  hand,  and  knows 
that  they  are  the  necessary  discipline  for  a  life  in  which 
there  will  be  no  will  but  one. 

"  To  seek  the. Lord"  is  thus  our  one  business  :  but 
the  text  reminds  us,  further,  that  there  is  a  condition,  a 
requisite,  for  this  search  after  God — ^without  which  it 
will  fail.  It  is  said,  "  He  prepared  not  his  heart  to 
seek  the  Lord."  Or,  as  the  margin  gives  it,  "  he  fixed 
not  his  heart  to  seek  the  Lord."  Just  as  it  is  said  else- 
where of  a  king  of  Israel,  "He  took  no  heed  to  walk  in 
the  law  of  the  Lord  God  of  Israel  with  all  his  heart.** 
It  reminds  us  of  the  expressions  of  our  Lord  which  have 
been  so  lately  considered  here,  as  to  the  necessity  of 
sittmg  down  first  and  countmg  the  cost,  before  we  lay 
the  first  stone  of  the  Christian  building,  before  we  set 
out  on  that  enterprise  which  is  to  match  us  against  a 
foe  that  is  stronger  than  we. 

A  preparation  of  the  heart  is  the  condition  of  our 
search  after  God.  To  seek  the  Lord  is  a  serious  matter ; 
in  one  sense,  a  difficult  and  a  laborious  matter :  it 
imphes  so  deep  a  sense  of  the  importance  of  its 
success,  that  we  shall  readily  give  up  all  else  for  it ;  and 
this,  not  once  for  all — ^by  a  sacrifice  once  made,  and 
instantly  recompensed  with  its  eternal  reward — ^but 
constantly,  perseveringly,  again  and  yet  again,  by  a 
succession  of  daily  efforts,  daily  struggles,  daily  self- 
denials,  which  are  painful  to  the  natural  will,  and  beyond 
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the  strength  of  a  merely  human  resolution.  Therefore 
the  heart  must  be  prepared  for  this ;  the  mind  made  up ; 
the  cost  counted  beforehand,  and  the.  eye  fixed  sted- 
fastly  on  an  object  not  of  sight  but  of  faith. 

And  this  it  is  which  is  so  difiicult — ^with  man  impos- 
sible. This  is  that  which  so  many  lack ;  we  might 
almost  say,  which  so  few  have.  How  far  more  common 
is  it,  to  put  off  so  serious  a  step  as  that  of  really  seeking 
God ;  not  indeed  to  avow  to  ourselves  that  we  do  so ;  not 
to  refuse  the  call ;  not  to  say,  "  I  will  not ; ''  but  just  to 
postpone  the  decision,  just  to  trifle  with  the  command ; 
to  say  (when  the  call  reaches  us  to  go  and  work  torday 
in  God's  vineyard)  "  I  go,  Lord,"  but  yet  not  to  go  I 
This  is  the  life  of  most  men  who  call  themselves  Chris- 
tians. They  pacify  their  own  consciences  by  a  show,  of 
obedience ;  they  are  far  from  insensible  to  the  beauty  of 
the  promise,  or  the  justice  of  the  demand  :  but  they  do 
not  make  it  the  business  of  life  to  attend  to  God's  voice, 
to  seek  the  Lord>  to  feel  after  .Him  if  haply  they  may 
find  Him.  They  pay  Him  the  homage  of  a  creature,  by 
thanking  Him  for  His  gifts,  and  asking  His  protection ; 
but  they  have  no  real,  no  abiding,  no  .  heart-stirring 
desire  for  that  which  He  offers  them — His  acquaintance. 
His  friendship.  His  presence.  His  love.  And  therefore 
they  do  not  prepare  their  hearts  to  seek  \he  Lord. 

We  are  taught,  in  the  last  place,  the  result  of  this. 
"  He  did  evil,  because  he  prepared  not  his  heart  to  seek 
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the  Lord."  It  must  be  so,  when  we  consider  what  it  is, 
in  God's  sight,  "  to  do  evil,"  and  how  alone  we  could 
ever  be  enabled  to  do  what  is  in  His  sight  good. 

"  To  do  evil "  is  a  far  wider  term  than  may  be  at  first 
apparent.  Even  in  its  narrowest  sense — ^the  commission 
of  definite  acts  of  sin — ^it  is  but  too  probable  that  he 
who  is  not  heartily  seeking  God  will  be  tempted^ 
successfully  tempted,  to  do  evil.  He  casts  away  his 
only  safeguard  against  the  worst  and  vilest  transgressions, 
when  he  forsakes  or  neglects  or  trifles  with  Him  whose 
office  it  is  to  keep  us  fix>m  falling.  The  probability  is, 
that,  sooner  or  later,  perhaps  when  he  least  of  all  expects 
it,  the  assault  of  temptation  will  come  upon  him,  and^ 
finding  him  off  his  guard,  will  at  once  or  soon  over- 
throw  him.  Sin  may  be  more  or  less  heinous,  more  or 
less  open,  more  or  less  notorious  to  others :  but  it  is  not 
often  that  a  whole  life  is  spent  even  virtuously,  when  it 
is  spent  without  God — ^without  seeking  God,  without 
knowing  God,  without  loving  God.  Well  may  he 
tremble  for  his  very  honour,  for  his  very  morality,  for 
his  very  character,  who  is  not  preparing  his  heart  to 
seek  the  Lord. 

But,  supposing  all  this  to  be  in  a  particular  case 
falsified;  supposing  such  a  man  to  pass  through  life, 
year  after  year,  without  any  marked  or  fatal  fall ;  it  is 
none  the  less  certain  that  his  whole  Ufe  will  have  been  a 
doing  evil  in  the  sight  of  the  Lord. 
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We  are  all  familiar  with  a  passage  in  the  Book  of 
Psalms  where  the  parallel,  the  synonym,  of  "  wickedness  " 
is  made  to  be  the  "  forgetfulness  of  God."  "  The  wicked 
shall  be  turned  into  hell :  and  all  the  people  that  forget 
God.''  Forgetfulness  of  God — the  not  cherishing  the 
thought  of  Him  at  all  times,  as  that  which  He  is — the 
not  referring  everything  to  His  will,  the  not  taking 
delight  in  His  worship,  the  not  acquiescing  cheerfully  in 
His  appointments,  the  not  seeking  earnestly  His  glory, 
the  not  ministering  to  Him  in  His  creatures  and  His 
chUdren-this  is  rin :  apart  from  any  open  or  even 
secret  outbreaks  of  evil,  apart  from  any  words  of  pro- 
foneness,  apart  fix>m  any  acts  of  oppression  or  inunorahty, 
nay,  with  everything  that  is  respectable  and  amiable  and 
praiseworthy  in  man's  judgment,  this  state — ^the  state 
of  a  created  being  who  has  broken  loose  from  the  bonds 
of  Ins  Creator's  love,  who  is  indifferent  to  his  Creator's 
honour,  who  is  indisposed  for  his  Creator's  presence — 
this  is  a  state  of  sin,  a  life  of  evil :  this  man  has  the 
mark  of  Qod's  enemy  upon  his  forehead,  and  shall  be 
pronounced  his  servant  in  the  day  of  the  manifestation 
of  the  sons  of  God. 

It  is  an  easy  test  to  which  to  bring  our  present 
condition  in  the  sight  of  Grod,  to  enquire,  not  so  much, 
what  have  I  done,  what  am  I  doing,  that  deserves 
God's  displeasure  ?  but  rather,  is  my  present  mind  and 
feeling  such  that  I  should  enjoy  heaven,  such  as  would 
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qualify  me  for  the  occupations,  for  the  pleasures,  for 
the  repose,  of  a  place  where  God  is  all  in  all — a  place 
of  which  the  Lord  God  Almighty  and  the  Lamb  are  the 
very  light  and  the  temple  ? 

Thus  judged,  my  brethren — and  is  it  an  unfair  test  ? 
— ^thus  judged,  which  of  us  shall  see  salvation  ? 

0  how  much  have  we  to  do,  every  one  of  us,  before 
the  years  of  our  earthly  life,  few  or  many,  be  finally 
spent,  and  the  thrones  are  set  for  judgment !  This  is 
the  thought  which  ought  to  press  upon  all  of  us.  Granted 
that  we  are  not  chargeable  with  acts  of  gross  trans- 
gression ;  granted  that  our  lives  are  outwardly  blameless  ; 
granted  that  no  forms  of  palpable  evil  haunt  us  in  these 
days  of  our  youth  and  gladness  ; — yet,  are  we  making 
preparation  for  heaven  ?  are  we  seeking  Him,  preparing 
our  hearts  to  seek  Him,  whom  to  know  is  eternal  life, 
whom  to  love  is  heaven  ?  If  not  now,  when  shall  we 
begin  this  work  ?  when  ?  when  the  evil  days  come 
—days  of  weakness  and  of  remorse  and  of  bitterness  ? 
when  the  sound  is  already  in  our  ears,  "  Behold,  the 
Bridegroom  cometh  ?  "  when  the  door  is  abeady  shut, 
and  they  who  stand  without  cannot  enter  ?  God  forbid 
that  this  should  be  the  fate  of  any  one  of  us — capable  of 
such  happiness,  but  capable  too  of  such  misery,  as  no 
imagination  can  conceive  beforehand,  and  no  power 
change  when  once  felt ! 


SERMON    XXXVIII. 

THE  CONSECRATION  OF  FOOD. 

1  Corinthians,  x.  31. 

whether  therefore  tb  rat,  or  drink,  or  whatsoever  te  do, 

do  all  to  the  qlory  op  ood. 

"  The  glory  of  God  *'  is  a  phrase  very  familiar  to  us 
all.  No  one  can  read  the  Bible — the  Epistles  more 
especially — ^without  meeting  with  it  constantly.  In  our 
own  services,  it  is  an  expression  of  perpetual  recurrence 
— "  Glory  be  to  the  Father,  and  to  the  Son,  and  to  the 
Holy  Ghost,'*     What  is  its  meaning  ? 

Without  entering  now  into  any  examination  of  various 
passages  of  Scripture,  which  establish  its  sense  beyond 
all  question,  it  is  enough  to  say  briefly,  that  "  the  glory 
of  God  "  means  the  manifestation  of  the  character  of 
God  ;  the  display  of  His  goodness,  power,  and  wisdom  ; 
in  short  (as  it  has  been  clearly  and  truly  defined)  "  the 
manifested  excellency  of  God." 

To  take  a  single  example  from  the  Old  Testament ; 
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the  prayer  of  Moses,  "  I  beseech  Thee,  show  me  Thy 
glory,*'  was  answered  by  the  proclamation  of  the  name 
(that  is,  the  character)  of  the  Lord  before  him,  as  "  the 
Lord,  the  Lord  God,  merciful  and  gracious,  long- 
sufiFering,  and  abundant  in  goodness  and  truth,  keeping 
mercy  for  thousands,  forgi\dng  iniquity,  transgression, 
and  sin,  and  that  wiU  by  no  means  clear  the  guilty/' 
The  glory  of  God  was,  in  other  words,  the  revelation  of 
His  character. 

And  to  add  to  this  a  single  example  also  from  the 
New  Testament,  we  may  remember  how  our  Lord,  in 
His  prayer  to  the  Father,  recorded  in  the  17th  chapter 
of  St.  John's  Gospel,  after  first  declaring  that  He  has 
"  glorified "  Him  on  the  earth,  afterwards  explains  the 
words  by  saying, "  I  have  manifested  Thy  name  "  (that  is, 
I  have  revealed  Thee  as  that  which  Thou  truly  art)  "to  the 
men  whom  Thou  gavest  me  out  of  the  world  ...  I  have 
given  imto  them  the  words  which  Thou  gavest  me,  and 
they  have  received  them,  and  have  known  surely  that  I 
came  out  from  Thee." 

God  then  is  glorified  when  He  is  known  and  felt  to 
be  that  which  He  is.  The  glory  of  God  is  the  manifes- 
tation of  His  being,  His  character,  His  will. 

Now,  if  this  be  so,  what  is  meant  by  the  direction 
given  to  all  Christians  to  live,  or  to  do  any  particular 
act,  to  the  glory  of  God  ? 

It  must  be,  so  to  live,  or  so  to  act,  as  that  God  may 
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be  honoured  by  their  conduct;  His  existence,  His 
mind,  His  will,  remembered  by  themselves,  and  testified 
by  them  to  others. 

This  is  the  true  object  of  a  Christian  life ;  "  that  God 
in  all  things  may  be  glorified  through  Jesus  Christ ; " 
that  He  may  not  be  forgotten,  disparaged,  or  misrepre- 
sented, through  the  acts  or  words  of  those  who  profess, 
as  Christians,  to  know  and  to  believe  in  Him ;  that,  on 
the  contrary,  they  may  show  so  scnipulous  a  regard  to 
Him,  so  clearly  live  in  the  recollection  of  Him,  so 
evidently  expect  the  fulfilment  of  His  promises  and  His 
threatenings,  so  visibly  prefer  His  favour  and  love  to 
any  earthly  thing,  and  (above  all)  so  faithfully  reflect 
the  image  of  His  character  as  it  is  made  known  to  us 
in  the  words  and  in  the  life  of  Jesus  Christ,  His  Son, 
that  others,  as  it  is  written,  seeing  their  good  works, 
may  be  led  to  glorify,  with  them  and  like  them,  their 
Father  in  heaven. 

It  is  w  orth  while  to  ask  ourselves,  before  we  pass  on, 
whether  we  know  anything  whatever  of  such  a  motive 
as  that  of  the  glory  of  God  ?  Does  it  ever  occur  to  us 
that  we  either  can  or  ought  to  glorify  God  in  our  lives  ? 
Still  more,  do  we  ever  reflect  upon  the  greatness  of  the 
privilege  thus  consigned  to  us ;  the  privilege  of  being 
permitted,  every  one  of  us,  here  and  now,  in  these  our 
humble  duties,  in  these  days  of  youth  and  of  discipline, 
to    do    something    towards   advancing  the   glory,   by 
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spreading  the  knowledge,  of  the  great  God  our  Father 
and  Redeemer  and  Comforter  ? 

The  particular  example  here  taken  by  St.  Paul  is  in 
many  ways  remarkable.  It  shows  us  that  it  is  not  only 
in  great  matters — ^not  only  in  the  more  laborious  and 
ostensible  parts  of  our  duty — but  in  the  very  smallest 
and  commonest  and  (apparently)  the  most  secular  of 
all  our  occupations — that  we  may  offer  to  God  an 
acceptable  service,  and  promote  amongst  others  the 
remembrance  and  the  love  of  His  great  name. 
"  Whether  therefore  ye  eat,  or  drink,  or  whatsoever 
ye  do,  do  all  to  the  glory  of  God." 

It  is  plain  that  we  are  intended  to  think  of  the  very 
simplest  and  (in  themselves)  meanest  employments  of 
our  earthly  life.  The  consideration  of  the  particular 
acts  here  specified,  those  of  eating  and  drinking,  to 
which  (if  time  permitted)  we  might  add  a  few  others  of 
a  somewhat  similar  kind ;  acts,  I  mean,  peculiarly 
earthly  in  themselves,  and  yet  capable,  to  judge  from 
the  analogy  here  suggested,  of  being  all  elevated  into 
exercises  of  Christian  faith  and  love ;  may  furnish  us 
with  instruction  peculiarly  suited  to  our  condition  here, 
and  calculated  to  awaken  in  us  at  once  a  deep  sense  of 
sin,  and  a  desire  for  improvement  in  our  futiu-e  service. 

It  may  be  interesting  to  look  for  a  few  moments  at 
the  connection  in  which  these  words  stand,  as  St.  Paul 
wrote  them.     They  occur  at  the  close  of  a  passage  in 
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which  he  has  been  giving  directions  on  a  then  difficult 
question,  as  to  the  duty  of  Christians  in  reference  to 
food  which  had  been  offered  in  sacrifice  to  idols.  There 
were  different  ways  in  which  this  question  might 
practically  present  itself.  A  Christian  might  be 
invited  to  an  idolatrous  feast;  an  entertainment 
avowedly  connected  with  the  occasion  of  a  heathen 
sacrifice.  And  it  was  conceivable  that  some,  from  an 
exaggerated  (or  rather  a  distorted)  idea  of  their  Christian 
liberty  might  be  tempted  to  accept  such  an  invitation. 
Refer  to  the  19th  and  following  verses.  They  might 
say,  An  idol  is  nothing :  it  has  no  real  existence :  it 
is  a  mere  block  of  senseless  stone:  it  can  no  more 
defile  than  it  can  consecrate  that  food  which  God  has 
created  to  be  received  with  thankfulness  by  those  who 
beheve  and  know  the  truth.  Against  all  such  excuses 
for  a  perilous  compromise  with  evil,  St.  Paul  protests 
with  the  utmost  severity.  It  is  true,  he  says,  that  the 
idol  is  nothing :  but  the  whole  meaning  and  spirit  of 
the  sacrifice  is  such  that  no  Christian  can  have  the 
shghtest  participation  in  it.  It  is  to  the  powers  of 
evil  that  such  sacrifices  are  by  design  and  intention 
offered ;  and  ye  cannot  be  partakers  both  of  the 
Lord's  table  and  of  the  table  of  devils.  Thus  far  the 
line  of  duty  was  clear  and  simple.  But  a  different  case 
might  occur.  A  Christian  might  be  invited,  in  the 
common  intercourse  of  society,  to  the  table  of  a  heathen 
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acquaintance.  Was  he  bound,  by  his  duty  to  Christ, 
to  secure  himseK  by  express  inquiry  against  the 
possibiUty  of  partaking  unawares  of  some  portion  of 
food  which  had  been  offered  in  sacrifice  to  an  idol,  the 
entertainment  being  wholly  unconnected  with  any  such 
occasion?  No.  "Whatsoever  is  set  before  you,  eat, 
asking  no  question  for  conscience  sake."  If,  however, 
the  attention  of  the  guest  is  called  to  the  subject ;  if  any 
one  say  to  you,  "  This  is  a  thing  that  has  been  offered  in 
sacrifice  to  an  idol;"  then  "eat  not ;"  refrain  from  that 
dish ;  "  for  his  sake  that  showed  it,  and  for  conscience 
sake ;  for  the  earth  is  the  Lord's,  and  the  fulness 
thereof " — and  therefore  you  are  not  restricted  to  this 
one  morsel  of  food — if  you  forego  it,  a  God  who  has  all 
creatures  at  His  disposal  can  provide  you  with  other 
support :  refrain,  I  say,  out  of  respect  to  conscience ; 
"  not  thine  own,"  for  that  may  be  enlightened  to  see 
the  immateriaUty  of  the  scruple,  "but  that  of  the 
other,"  of  him  who  called  your  attention  to  it  as  to  a 
point  of  moment :  "  for  why  is  my  liberty  judged  by 
another  man's  conscience?"  why  allow  the  freedom 
which  my  mind  enjoys  upon  all  such  subjects  to  be 
condemned  by  the  more  scrupulous — the  less  advanced 
and  enlightened — conscience  of  another?  "For  if  I 
by  grace  be  a  partaker ; "  if  I,  by  Grod's  kind  and 
gracious  gift,  can  partake,  and  partake  without  scruple, 
of  any  of  His  suppUes ;  "  why  am  I  evil  spoken  of  for 
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that  for  which  I  give  thanks  ?  "  that  is,  why  should  I, 
by  a  needless  indulgence  on  this  particular  occasion, 
expose  my  greater  liberty  of  conscience  to  the  blame  of 
a  weaker  brother  ?  "  Whether  therefore  ye  eat,  or  drink, 
or  whatsoever  ye  do,  do  all  to  the  glory  of  God."  "  Give 
none  offence  " — throw  no  stumbling-block  in  the  way  of 
either  Jew,  or  Gentile,  or  of  any  portion  of  the  Church 
of  God:  "even  as  I  please  all  men  in  all  things," 
accommodate  myself  readily  and  cheerfully  to  all  the 
scruples  of  those  amongst  whom  I  minister,  "  not  seeking 
mine  own  profit,  but  the  profit  of  the  many  " — of  the 
whole  body — "  that  they  may  be  saved." 

Now,  my  brethren,  although  these  particular  questions 
passed  away  with  the  earliest  days  of  the  Church,  it  is 
not  without  profit  that  we  study  the  record  of  them. 
The  language  of  St.  Paul  in  this  passage,  though  it 
requires  to  be  translated  (if  I  may  so  say)  into  a 
different  form,  furnishes  us  with  directions  of  everlasting 
value.  It  teaches  us  that  nothing  in  our  daily  conduct 
is  too  trifling  to  be  either  right  or  wrong  in  God's  sight. 
Even  things  in  themselves  indifferent  become  at  once 
matters  of  the  gravest  consequence,  if  the  good  of  others 
is  affected  by  them.  Anything  which  another  will 
misinterpret  in  us ;  anything  which,  though  safe  and 
right  for  2^,  may  be  misunderstood,  misapplied,  or 
presumptuously  followed,  by  another  and  a  weaker 
brother;    becomes,  by  that  very  circumstance,   sinful 
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even  to  vls.  And  the  one  rule  for  our  guidance  in  every 
case  is,  Will  this  glorify  God?  will  it  express  on  my 
part,  inwardly  and  outwardly,  a  spirit  of  faith  in  Him, 
of  desire  for  the  advancement  of  His  kingdom  and  the 
honour  of  His  great  name? 

I  must  spend  no  more  time  in  general  statements, 
but  endeavour  at  once  to  bring  the  subject  home — ^to 
bring-  it  dowuy  if  so  it  be — to  our  own  circumstances 
here ;  to  the  circumstances,  more  especially,  of  the 
younger  portion  of  my  hearers. 

No  one  of  you,  who  exercises  the  least  seK-examination 
or  reflection,  can  fail  to  see  how  very  many  of  your 
present  temptations  come  to  you  directly  through  the 
body — ^through  the  commonest  appetites  of  the  body. 
Here  lies  one  great  part  of  your  daily  struggle  (if  you 
desire  to  do  right)  with  the  power  of  evil.  Conscience 
tells  you  that  it  can  never  be  right  to  follow  in  this  point 
without  any  check  the  impulse  of  your  own  inclinations. 
It  is  reaDy  a  very  serious  question  for  each  one  of.  you, 
how  can  you  eat.  and  drink  without  sin?  still  more, 
how  can  you  eat  and  drink  to  God's  glory  ? 

Some  of  the  points  which  must  be  mentioned,  in  order 
to  deal  intelligently  and  intelligibly  with  this  subject, 
must  of  corn^e  be  simple  and  humble. 

1.  I  must  warn  you,  however  little  the  remark  may 
apply  to  many  amongst  you,  that  no  one  can  be  said  to 
eat  or  drink  without  sin,  who  is  not  honest  in  the  method 
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of  procuring  food.  And  what  is  it  to  be  dishonest  in 
procuring  food  ?  It  is,  to  buy  when  you  have  no  certain 
means  of  paying  for  what  you  buy ;  breaking  rules,  and 
inducing  your  inferiors  and  dependents  to  break  rules, 
which,  in  forbidding  you  to  incur  debt,  seek  to  preserve 
you  from  a  sin  for  which  God  will  bring  you  into 
judgment. 

2.  Again,  we  eat  and  drink  sinfully — certainly,  we  eat 
and  drink  not  to  God's  glory — ^when  we  are  discontented 
with  the  food  which  He  has  provided  for  us,  and  spend 
thought  and  pains  in  procuring  for  ourselves  daintier  and 
more  luxurious  supplies;  when  we  habitually  lay  out 
money  which  might  feed  the  hungry,  supply  the  sick 
with  nursing  or  medicine,  or  even  help  to  carry  Christ's 
Gospel  to  souls  lying  in  the  very  sleep  of  death,  upon 
things  which  to  us  are  the  merest  superfluities,  not 
demanded  by  our  own  wants — in  many  cases  even 
injurious  to  our  own  health. 

3.  It  is  another  obvious  prerequisite  to  our  eating  and 
drinking  to  God's  glory,  that  we  should  be  temperate  in 
all  things.  The  moment  that  excess  begins,  God  is 
forgotten — God  is  dishonoured.  And  temperance  (even 
in  this  lowest  sense)  is  not  perhaps  always,  and  with  aU 
persons,  so  easy  a  virtue  as  we  are  apt  to  imagine  it.  Let 
a  man  try  himseK  by  a  strict  rule ;  let  him  deny  himself, 
when  he  sits  at  table,  things  which  he  would  by  inclina- 
tion  select,   for    the  express  purpose  of   testing  and 
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practising  his  power  of  self-command ;  and  he  will  find 
that  even  this  lowest  Christian  faculty  is  not  one  which 
comes  to  him  unsought ;  even  here  the  flesh  often  lusts 
against  the  spirit,  so  that  he  cannot  do  the  things  that 
he  would. 

4.  Yet  all  these  conditions  might  be  fulfilled,  and  still 
we  might  fall  utterly  short  of  the  charge  to  eat  and  to 
drink  to  God's  glory.  Indeed  the  former  particulars, 
taken  by  themselves,  might  rather  militate  against 
obedience  to  it.  There  may  be  a  morose  or  a  self- 
righteous  abstemiousness,  which  is  most  opposite  of  all 
to  the  will  of  Him  who  owns  the  fulness  of  the  earth, 
who  has  given  us  all  things  richly  to  enjoy.  That  which 
especially  conduces  to  God's  glory  in  the  use  of  His  gifts, 
is  the  spirit  of  thankfulness.  "Whoso  offereth  praise 
glorifieth  me."  If  we  only  retain  a  Uvely  remembrance 
of  the  Giver  of  every  good  gift  to  our  bodies  as  well  as 
to  our  souls ;  if  we  regard  what  we  eat  and  what  we 
drink  as  coming  to  us  (and  it  is  the  simple  truth)  |i*om 
Him  who  is  unquestionably  the  maker  and  preserver  of 
our  very  frame,  as  well  as  the  appointer  of  every 
circumstance  affecting  our  power  to  get  and  to  enjoy ;  if 
we  think  of  Him  in  connection  with  all,  and  cherish  in 
our  hearts  a  spirit  of  loving  thankfulness  to  Him  who 
has  given  to  us  what  so  many  want,  bearing  with  our 
long  ingratitude,  and  still  offering  to  us  greater  things 
than  these ;    if  this  be  the  mind  in  which  we  eat  and 
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drink,  we  shall  indeed,  in  some  true  sense,  eat  and  drink 
to  His  glory,  and  our  participation  in  these  lower 
blessings  may  actually  assist  our  aspirations  after  the 
higher — even  those  good  things  which  eye  hath  not 
seen  nor  ear  heard,  but  which  God  hath  prepared  in 
heaven  for  them  that  love  Him. 

5.  To  those  who  have  risen  yet  a  little  higher  in  the 
Christian  life — and  why  not,  henceforth,  to  all  of  us  ? 

there  may  be  yet  a  holier  thought  mingled  with  the 
hours  of  bodily  refreshment — ^a  thought  which  may 
communicate  to  our  food  something  even  of  a  sacra- 
mental character.  It  is  no  irreverence — ^it  is  the  very 
opposite  of  irreverence— to  make  every  meal  in  its 
humbler  degree  suggestive  of  a  truth  embodied  most 
solemnly  in  the  ordinance  of  the  Holy  Communion ;  the 
truth,  namely,  that  our  souls  are  to  be  nurtured  and 
invigorated,  day  by  day,  by  conmaunication  and  contact 
with  Christ  the  Bread  of  Life,  even  as  our  bodies  are  by 
participation  in  their  natural  food.  Our  Lord  Himself 
consecrated  the  food  of  this  life,  on  many  occasions 
during  His  earthly  ministry,  to  purposes  of  a  high 
and  heavenly  character.  And  so  may  we.  We  may 
bethink  ourselves,  when  we  are  eating  and  drinking,  of  a 
food  of  which  whosoever  partakes  need  hunger  no  more 
neither  thirst  any  more  for  ever,  save  for  it — and  for  it 
not  in  vain  !  And  thus  shall  every  function  of  natural 
Ufe  be  associated  in  our  minds  with  a  life  supernatural. 
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spiritual,  Divine.  Thus  shaU  we  indeed  eat  and  drink 
to  the  glory  of  God,  in  the  name  of  our  Lord  Jesus 
Christ,  giving  thanks  to  God  the  Father  by  Him  I 

Two  or  three  reflections  will  naturally  suggest  them- 
selves on  a  general  view  of  this  subject. 

i.  The  first  may  perhaps  be,  to  some  minds,  de- 
pressing and  discouraging.  "  This  then  is  religion !  It 
is  to  pursue  us  into  every  alley  and  corner  of  our  life. 
We  are  never  to  be  free  from  it.  It  is  not  enough  to 
serve  God  in  great  things,  in  a  general  good  intention, 
by  diligence  in  our  work,  by  innocence  in  our  conduct, 
by  prayers  twice  a  day,  by  devoutness  in  His  public 
worship.  We  are  required  to  be  always  serious — never 
to  relax  for  one  moment  from  the  rigidity  of  the  strictest 
service.  Surely  this  is  too  much.  It  is  useless  to  aim 
at  it ;  let  us  hope  that  something  a  httle  less  will  suffice." 
Yes,  this  is  the  spirit  of  the  slave ;  the  spirit  of  all  of  us 
by  nature ;  the  enquiry,  How  little  will  suffice  ?  instead 
of,  How  much  can  we  render  ? 

ii.  But  is  there  not  another  side  to  this  subject  ?  Is 
no  one  saying  in  his  heart,  How  gracious  is  God  to 
accept  such  services !  How  deUghtful  to  feel  that  even 
I,  the  youngest,  the  weakest,  the  most  ignorant,  the  most 
unworthy,  can  offer  to  God,  the  Lord  of  heaven  and 
earth,  a  service  which  He  will  not  despise,  a  service 
which  He  asks  of  me,  and  which  He  promises  to  accept  1 
Surely  in  some  hearts  the  question  is  now  and  then 
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discussed,  "  What  reward  shall  I  give  unto  the  Lord  for 
all  the  benefits  that  He  hath  done  unto  me  ?  "  And  if 
the  answer  is,  that  there  is  no  act  of  common  life  which 
may  not  be  turned  into  a  sacrifice  acceptable,  well- 
pleasing  to  Him ;  that  we  may  not  only  work  to  His 
glory,  and  pray  and  give  thanks  to  His  glory,  but  actually 
eat  and  drink — ^yes,  play  and  sleep — to  His  glory  ;  surely 
we  can  some  of  us  regard  this,  not  as  a  new  burden  laid 
upon  us,  but  as  a  fresh  opening  for  the  outpouring  of  a 
thankful  heart,  and  praise  God  scarcely  more  for  His 
gifts  themselves,  than  for  the  liberty,  in  the  very  act  of 
enjoying  them,  to  dedicate  them  all  to  their  Giver ! 

iii.  Finally,  when  we  see  what  is  required  of  us ;  how 
the  demand  of  the  Gospel  follows  us  (as  we  have  said) 
into  the  inmost  recesses  of  daily  life,  licensing  no  forget- 
fulness,  requiring  the  very  stores  and  furniture  of  our 
houses,  our  very  food  and  books,  to  be  marked  with  the 
inscription,  "  HoUness  to  the  Lord ;  "  does  not  all  this 
show  us  more  and  more  our  absolute  need  of  a  Saviour 
— a  Saviour  such  as  Christ  is — One  who  has  borne  all 
the  sins  of  all  of  us ;  One  who  pities  us,  and  feels  for 
our  infirmities ;  One  who  feeds  His  flock  like  a  Shepherd, 
and  carries  the  young  and  the  feeble  in  His  bosom ; 
One  who  ministers  to  each  of  His  Spirit  according  to 
the  need  of  each,  and  covers  with  the  robe  of  His 
righteousness  the  failures  and  the  shortcomings  of  those 
whom  first   He   has   redeemed?     Well   may   we   ask, 
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What  and  where  should  we  be,  but  for  Him  ?  Therefore 
trust  in  Him.  Say  not  in  your  hearts  to  Him  who  is 
our  only  refuge,  "  Depart  from  me,  for  I  am  a  sinful 
man,  0  Lord ; "  but  rather  draw  near  to  Him,  and  say, 
"  Lord,  to  whom  but  Thee  shall  I  go  ?  "  "  Lord,  if  Thou 
wilt,  Thou  canst  make  me  clean."  "  Hold  Thou  me  up, 
and  I  shall  be  safe."  "  I  count  all  things  but  loss  .  .  , 
that  I  may  win  Christ,  and  be  found  in  Him  !  " 


SERMON  XXXIX* 

LIFE  AND  DEATH. 
Philippians,  i.  21. 

FOR   TO   ME   TO   LITE   IS   CHRIST,    AND   TO    DIE   IS   GAIN. 

Death  (in  one  form  or  another)  is  the  subject  of  many 
of  our  thoughts  at  this  time.  Not  only  in  his  more 
humble  and  ordinary  approaches^  where  it  is  only  a  few 
hearts,  in  each  case,  that  are  saddened — ^a  single  home, 
in  each  case,  that  is  made  desolate :  but  now  also  on  a 
grander  scale,  on  a  higher  elevation,  with  wider  and 
more  conspicuous  consequences. 

When  a  nation  has  been  bereaved,  a  nation  must 
mourn.  And  we  can  see  nothing  wrong,  nothing 
imchristian,  in  drawing  to  a  definite  point  that  nation's 
mourning,  and  closing,  by  one  stupendous  scene  of 
unexampled  solemnity,  an  earthly  career  which  lacked 
only  this  to  make  it  complete. 

But  while  thousands  and  tens  of  thousands  follow 
a  mighty  man  to  his  burial,  and  make  great  lamentation 
over  him,  shall  we  look  on,  as  the  pageant  passes  by,  in 

*  Preached  on  the  Sunday  before  the  Fimend  of  the  Duke  of  Wellington. 
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a  spirit  of  self-forgetting  curiosity  ?  Shall  we  agree,  for 
that  day,  to  ignore  the  revelations  of  the  Gospel,  and 
judge  as  the  world  judges  of  life  and  of  death,  of  judg- 
ment and  of  eternity  ?  Shall  we  forget  that  death,  adorn 
it  as  you  may — invest  it  as  you  may  with  every  decora- 
tion of  the  most  exalted  of  earth's  nobles,  and  with  every 
trophy  of  the  most  illustrious  of  earth's  conquerors  —  is 
death  still ;  in  itself,  a  humiliating,  a  degrading,  an 
accursed  thing ;  the  consequence  of  sin,  the  memento  of 
a  fall,  the  witness  of  a  coming  judgment ;  transformed 
for  some  only,  and  by  one  process  only,  into  an  instru- 
ment of  good,  a  summons  to  glory  ? 

It  cannot  be  unseasonable,  at  such  a  moment,  to  set 
before  you,  in  strong  contrast  with  the  world's  notions 
of  life  and  death,  those  which  our  Saviour  Christ  lived 
and  died  to  inculcate,  those  which  the  Spirit  of  Christ 
engraved  upon  the  heart,  and  embodied  in  the  example, 
of  His  blessed  disciple  and  Apostle,  St.  Paul. 

The  less  we  know  of  these  things,  the  more  do  we 
need  to  know  of  them.  The  less  familiar,  the  less  real, 
they  are  to  us,  the  more  necessary  is  it  that  we  should 
study,  ponder,  and  pray  over  them.  That  which  is  now 
an  empty  sound,  or  at  best  not  an  attractive  picture, 
may  become,  by  God's  grace,  in  a  few  short  months  or 
years,  the  very  joy  of  our  hearts,  the  very  Ufe  of  our  lives. 
May  it  be  so ! 

St.  Paul,  when  he  wrote  these  words,  was  a  prisoner 
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at  Rome.  Nothing  could  be  morie  dreary  (in  all  respects 
but  one)  than  his  condition  there.  Yet  his  whole 
language  is  that,  not  of  hope  only,  but  of  thankfulness. 
"  I  have  learned,"  he  says,  *'  in  whatsoever  state  I  am, 
therewith  to  be  content."  And  this,  not  only  with 
regard  to  bodily  or  outward  circumstances.  To  him 
there  was  a  heavier  trial  than  this  to  be  borne ;  and  he 
did  bear  it  through  Christ  strengthening  him.  His  work 
was  at  a  standstill.  He  could  no  longer  pass  from  land 
to  land,  and  from  city  to  city,  visiting  the  Churches 
which  he  had  planted,  and  carrying  the  Gospel  into  the 
still  dark  places  of  a  diocese  commensurate  with  the 
world.  Yet,  by  quietly  waiting,  and  bearing  day  by  day 
his  appointed  lot ;  by  watching  for  those  scantier  iand 
less  direct  opportunities  which  did  present  themselves 
for  speaking  of  Christ  and  for  Christ ;  he  found  (as  he 
says)  that  the  very  Gospel  itself  was  rather  furthered 
than  hindered  by  his  imprisonment.  In  the  great 
Praetorian  camp,  nay,  in  the  very  household  of  the 
Emperor,  tidings  of  him  and  of  his  strange  story  had 
been  disseminated— disseminated  and  listened  to.  And 
amongst  those  who  professed  the  Christian  faith,  his 
sufferings  had  awakened  emotions  of  an  unexpected 
nature:  they  had  rather  animated  than  silenced  their 
testimony  to  the  truth.  Not  always  with  the  purest 
motives — ^for  even  then,  as  now,  it  was  one  thing  to 
preach,  and  another  thing  to  practise,  the  true  doctrine 
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of  Christ  —  with  various  motives,  of  affection  or  of 
jealousy,  towards  the  oppressed  and  imprisoned  Apostle, 
Christ  was  preached — ^preached  with  increasing  energy 
and  with  increasing  success.  "  And  I  therein,'*  he  says, 
"  do  rejoice,  yea,  and  will  rejoice."  Even  this  greatest  trial 
of  all ;  the  being  silent  when  his  heart  burned  to 
speak ;  the  sight  of  others  preaching,  from  wrong  or 
mixed  motives,  a  Saviour  whom  he  could  have  proclaimed 
with  the  purest  love ;  even  this,  he  was  convinced,  was 
one  link  in  that  chain  which  was  to  connect  him  with 
glory — "  I  know  that  this  shall  turn  to  my  salvation,  by 
the  aid  of  your  prayers,  and  by  the  supply  of  the  Spirit 
of  Jesus  Christ ;  according  to  my  earnest  expectation 
and  my  hope,  that  in  nothing  I  shall  be  ashamed,  but 
that  with  all  boldness,  as  always,  so  now  also  Christ  shall 
be  magnified  in  my  body,  whether  it  be  by  life,  or  by 
death.*' 

And  then  follow  the  words  of  the  text,  which  I  will 
first  read  in  the  connection  in  which  they  stand,  and  then 
briefly  gather  up  the  instruction  they  should  convey. 

**  For  to  me  to  live  is  Christ,  and  to  die  is  gain."  To 
die  is  gain ;  "  but  if  I  live  in  the  flesh,  this  is  the  fruit  of  my 
laboiu* ;"  if  my  earthly  life  is  prolonged,  this  will  give 
me  the  happiness  of  witnessing  the  results  of  my  toil  in 
proclaiming  the  Gospel ;  "  and  therefore,  which  to 
choose  *' — life  or  death — "  I  know  not.  For  I  am  in  a 
strait  betwixt  the  two  "  —  I  am  embarrassed  by   the 
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alternative  —  "  having  a  desire  to  depart,  and  to  be  with 
Christ,  which  is,  in  itself,  far  better:  but,  then,  to 
abide  in  the  jflesh  is  more  needful  for  you" — ^my 
continuance  in  life  would  be  a  benefit  and  help  to 
you.  ''And  having  this  confidence,  I  know  that  I 
shall  abide  and  continue  with  you  all  for  your  further- 
ance and  joy  of  faith.'' 

1.  What  then  are  we  here  taught  as  to  a  Christian 
li/eF  "To  me  to  live  is  Christ."  And  this  in  two 
senses ;  corresponding  to  the  two  great  divisions  of  the 
life  of  man,  inward  and  outward. 

i.  He  of  whom  it  can  be  said  that  Christ  is  his  life  — 
or,  in  other  words,  that  to  him  to  live  is  Christ  —  must 
have  Christ,  first,  for  his  inward  life.  In  the  Gospel,  and 
in  those  who  are  saved  by  it,  there  is  no  room  for  a 
religion  which  is  merely  external.  A  man  may  be  very 
busy,  very  active,  very  charitable  (as  the  world  judges), 
veiy  laborious  in  discharging  his  duties :  in  this  sense,  it 
might  almost  be  said,  that  he  lived  only  to  do  good :  and 
yet  there  might  be  no  root  within,  and  therefore  He  who 
looks  on  the  heart,  and  demands  the  heart,  sees  only 
leaves — ^no  fruit.  It  was  not  so  with  St.  Paul.  Not  only 
here,  in  this  short  phrase,  but  elsewhere  in  countless 
expressions  of  his  inward  feeling,  and  emphatically  in 
one  passage  of  his  Epistle  to  the  Galatians,  he  has 
taught  us  that  his  inward  life,  no  less  than  his  outward 
life,  was  Christ — all  Christ. 
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Turn  to  the  2nd  chapter  of  that  Epistle.  He  has  just  said 
above, "  Ithrough  the  law  am  dead  to  the  law,  that  I  might 
live  unto  God.'*   That  struggle  which  he  describes  so  fully 
in  the  7th  chapter  of  the  Epistle  to  the  Romans  was  now 
over  for  him.     The  law  of  God  had  done  its  work  in 
him.     It  had  made  a  demand  upon  him  which  he  could 
not  meet.     It   had   said,   "Do  this,   and   thou   shalt 
live.'^     He  had  tried  to  do  it,   he   had  failed  to   do 
it,   and  therefore,    instead    of    living   by   it,   he    had 
died.     The  law  was  holy,  just  and  good :    but  he  was 
carnal,  sold  under  sin.     It  was  no  reflection  upon  the 
law  of  Grod,  to  say  that  it  had  failed  to  justify  him. 
It  was  never  meant  to  do  so.     "  If  there  had  been  a 
law  given  which  could  have  given  life,  verily  righteous- 
ness (justification,  acquittal  in  the  judgment  of    God) 
should  have  been  by  law  " — a  matter  of  right,  and  of 
debt :  "  but  the  Scripture  hath  concluded  all  under  sin'* — 
that  is,   represents   all   as  shut  up  in  sin  as   in    one 
vast  prisonhouse — "  that  the  promise  might  be  given,** 
not  in  right  of  human  merit,  but  "by  faith  in  Jesus 
Christ  *' — not  to  those  who  have  earned  it,  but  simply 
"to  them  that  believe.** 

"  Through  the  law  *'  then  —  by  passing  through  the 
struggle  just  described,  as  one  under  the  rule  of  Grod's 
holy  law — "  I  am  become  dead  to  the  law  ;**  I  am  now 
es  a  dead  man  in  relation  to  it;  its  hold,  its  right 
over  me,  is  ended.     I  am  no  longer  imder  it.     It  was 
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my  schoolmaster  to  bring  me  to  Christ,  that  I,  finding 
my  own  helplessness,  might  be  justified,  not  by  obedi- 
ence, but  by  faith.  And  now  that  faith  is  come,  I  am 
no  longer  under  the  schoolmaster.  Infancy  is  ended — 
maturity  is  come.  I  am  now  dead  to  the  law,  that  I  might 
live  unto  Grod.  And  the  nature  of  that  life  is  described  in 
the  words  which  follow  —  in  which  a  slight  variation  is 
necessary  from  the  words  of  the  authorized  version. 

"I  was  crucified  with  Christ:  and  it  is  no  longer 
I  that  Uve,  but  Christ  Uveth  in  me :  and  the  life  that  I 
now  live  in  the  flesh,  I  live  by  faith  in  the  Son  of  God, 
who  loved  me  and  gave  Himself  for  me." 

Here  is  the  fuller  expansion  of  one  part  of  the  saying, 
"  To  me  to  Uve  is  Christ." 

The  basis  of  all  is,  faith  ia  Christ  as  ha\iing  loved  him 
and  given  Himself  for  him.  I  do  not  now  press  the 
individual  appropriation  of  that  statement  —  the  words 
"for  we."  though  doubtless  that  should  be  felt,  and 
will  be  felt,  by  all  who  rise  to  the  full  height  of  their 
Christian  standing.  But,  for  the  present,  let  us  rest 
upon  the  general  principle— faith  in  Christ's  love,  and 
Christ's  sacrifice.  This  is  the  groundwork  of  the 
whole  building ;  trust  in  a  sacrifice  which  has  done  all 
for  us,  and  leaves  no  room  and  no  occasion  for  any  merit 
of  our  own,  either  in  origmating  or  in  completing  the 
forgiveness  of  our  sins  and  the  acceptance  of  our  souls. 
He  who  is  looking  elsewhere  for  salvation  is  losing  his 
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labour.  The  Gospel  call  is,  "Ho,  every  one  that  thirsteth, 
come  ye  to  the  fountain,  and  he  that  hath  no  money:  come 
ye,  buy  and  eat,  without  money  and  without  price." 
"  Whosoever  will,  let  him  take  the  water  of  life  freely." 

And  he  who  thus  believes  in  Christ  as  having  loved  us 
and  given  Himself  for  us,  comes  to  Christ  for  his  own 
soul's  salvation.  While  he  only  trusts  vaguely  in  a  general 
atonement,  he  cannot  be  said  to  have  Christ  for  his  life 
— ^it  cannot  be  said  that  to  him  to  live  is  Christ.  The 
very  object  and  meaning  of  that  atonement  is,  to  give  us 
access  to  Him  who  is  the  source  and  spring  of  life.  If 
we  stop  short  with  a  hope  of  forgiveness,  we  are  missing 
all  that  Christ  lives  to  do  for  us  :  we  may  be  trusting 
in  Christ  crucified,  but  we  are  not  living  by  Christ  risen. 

Therefore  St.  Paul  describes  himself,  further,  as  living 
a  life  of  imion  with  Christ ;  so  real,  so  close,  so  con- 
scious, that  it  is  as  if — ^this,  and  nothing  less  than  this, 
will  at  all  satisfy  the  expressions  so  constantly  to  be  met 
with  in  his  Epistles — ^it  is  as  if  he  had  actually  died  when 
Christ   died,  risen  when  Christ  rose,  ascended  when 

Christ  ascended;  it  is  as  if  he  were  now  living  with 
Christ,  above  earth,  in  God's  presence  ;  inasmuch  as  he 
possesses  Christ's  Spirit  as  the  very  spring  and  regulator  of 
his  heart's  affections  —  and  he  who  has  the  same  spirit 
with  another  may  well  be  described  as  one  with  that 
other.  "  I  was  crucified  with  Christ ;  and  it  is  no 
longer  I  that  live,  but  Christ  that  Uveth  in  me." 
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My  brethren,  we  might  well  use  St.  Paul's  language, 
and  say,  "  This  is  a  great  mystery."  But  then  it  is  a 
mystery  in  the  Scriptural  (not  the  modem)  sense  of 
that  term :  if  it  is  a  secret,  it  is  a  secret  told  —  told 
for  us  in  Grod's  Word  —  told  also  in  the  hearts  of  all 
who  beUeve. 

I  never  will  admit  that  less  than  this  can  approach 
the  meaning  of  St.  Paul  in  those  passages  of  unspeak- 
able force  and  beauty  which  abound  more  especially  in 
his  Epistles  to  the  Romans,  the  Ephesians,  and  the  Golos- 
sians.  The  life  he  there  describes  as  the  possession 
of  all  Christians  is  one  of  present  and  conscious  union 
with  Christ  Himself  in  heaven;  drawing  from  Him 
the  supply  of  every  necessity,  strength  for  every  duty, 
comfort  under  every  trouble,  life  in  life,  hope  in  death. 

And  if  we  know  nothing  of  this  life  —  a  life  open 
to  and  needed  by  the  youngest  as  by  the  eldest  amongst 
us — what  are  we  ?  how  can  we  live  ?  how  dare  we  die  ? 

But  remember,  this  life  is  offered  to  all  who  desire  it : 
its  essence  is  the  possession  of  Grod's  Holy  Spirit  in  our 
hearts :  and  the  promise  is,  that  God  will  give  that  Holy 
Spirit  —  without  delay,  without  grudging,  without 
upbraiding — ^to  all  who  ask  Him.  "  Ask,  and  ye  shall 
have." 

ii.  But  there  remains  even  now  another  part  of  the 
Christian  life  to  be  spoken  of ;  that  which  is  outward. 
Of  this  also  St.  Paul  said,  "  To  me  to  live  is  Christ." 
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And  without  staying  to  define  and  divide  the  subject, 
let  us  take  the  simplest  view  of  St.  Paul's  own  outward 
life,  as  he  here  exhibits  it.  His  great  object  is,  that 
Christ  may  be  magnified  in  his  body  while  he  lives.  If 
he  desires  life,  it  is,  that  he  may  see  the  fi-uit  of  his 
laboiu*;  that  is,  that  he  may  behold  with  his  own 
eyes  the  progress  of  the  faith  and  love  of  Christ  in  the 
hearts  of  those  to  whom  he  has  made  Him  known.  If 
he  is  to  abide  in  the  flesh,  his  only  object  and  interest 
on  earth  will  be  their  "  furtherance  and  joy  of  faith/' 
This  it  was,  to  have  Christ  for  his  life ;  to  have  no 
desire,  no  object,  in  life,  but  to  do  His  will  and  advance 
His  glory. 

My  brethren,  there  is  much  to  reproach  us  in  the 
former  part  of  the  subject — ^in  that  which  spoke  of  Christ 
as  oiu*  inward  life.  In  fact,  it  is  there  doubtless  that  the 
root  of  the  evil  Ues.  If  Christ  were  oiu*  inward  life.  He 
would  inevitably  be  oiu*  outward  life  also.  But  the 
latter  want  is  more  palpable  than  the  former.  Which 
of  us  can  venture  to  hope  that  Christ  is,  in  this  sense, 
his  life  ?  the  object  for  which  he  hves,  no  less  than  the 
power  by  which  he  lives  ?  Which  of  us  really  regards 
Christ's  will,  Christ's  glory,  the  advancement  of  Christ's 
kingdom,  as  an  object  at  all  —  even  as  one  among  many 
objects  ?  Which  of  us  cares — alas  !  we  must  descend 
very  low — we  must  speak,  not  of  missions  to  the  heathen, 
not  of  pastoral  aid  for  a  heathen  Christendom,   not  of 
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education  for  the  ignorant  and  sinfcd  and  neglected 
children  of  the  poor — but  which  of  us  cares  for  the  soul 
of  his  companion,  of  his  friend,  of  his  brother  ?  Which 
of  us  is  grieved  when  he  sees  another  sin,  when  he  hears 
him  use  Ughtly  those  sacred  names  which  he  will  one  day 
find  so  fearfully  real,  when  he  knows  that  those  about 
him  are  neglecting,  polluting,  destroying,  those  immortal 
souls  for  which  his  own  Saviour  died  ?  Alas !  these 
things  show  how  few,  how  few,  amongst  us,  are  really 
leading  a  Christian  life.  To  most  of  us  to  live  is 
not  Christ  —  either  within,  or  without.  To  most  of  us 
Christ  is  known  neither  as  the  spring  of  life,  nor  as  the 
object  of  life. 

2.  "To  me  to  live  is  Christ,  and  to  die  is  gain.'* 
Yes,  if  the  one,  then  the  other :  if  not  the  one,  then 
not  the  other. 

And  yet  we  are  for  ever  forgetting  this.  The  moment 
a  person  is  gone,  we  say.  He  is  at  peace.  We  apply 
indiscriminately  to  all,  or  almost  all,  a  comfort,  which, 
if  Christ  be  true,  belongs  only  to  some.  Alas !  He 
says,  "  Few  there  be  that  find  it." 

Therefore  let  us  see  that  to  us  to  live  be  Christ.  It 
will  be  no  satisfaction  to  any  serious,  to  any  reasonable 
person,  to  know  that,  when  he  dies,  others  will  utter  of 
him  those  commonplaces  which  he  in  life  has  used  of 
others.  He  knows  better.  He  knows  that  no  kind  or 
pious  hopes  on  the  part  of  his  surviving  friends  can 
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convey  to  his  departed  soul  one  moment  of  that  peace 
which  they  prognosticate  for  it.  No:  "that  world'* 
will  be  one  of  realities,  not  of  compliments ;  substances, 
not  shadows.  Has  Christ  been  life  to  him  here  ?  K 
so,  death  to  him  is  gain.  Has  he  neglected  Christ  here, 
disregarded,  disparaged,  disobeyed  Him  ?  has  he  lived 
by  the  world's  rule  ?  has  he  served  his  own  inclinations^ 
passions,  or  pleasures?  has  he  made  self  his  idol? 
has  he  neither  laboured  nor  cared  for  the  spiritual  and 
bodily  wants  of  others  for  Christ's  sake  ?  No  ?  Then 
to  him  death  is  not  gain.  It  is  loss — ^it  is  ruin — ^it  is 
desolation — it  is  torment. 

Yes,  to  a  congregation  of  living  men — ^more  especially 
to  a  congregation  of  the  young — whose  day  of  grace, 
though  it  be  long  past  its  dawning,  is  not  as  yet  mani- 
festly darkening  to  its  sunset — ^it  is  no  cruelty — it  is  an 
act  of  kindness  no  less  than  of  duty — to  speak  very 
expUcitly  of  that  dread,  that  portentous,  alternative. 
There  is  no  such  thing  in  Scripture  as  this  text,  or  a  text 
of  similar  import,  "  To  me  to  live  is  not  Christ,  but  to 
die  is  gain." 

Think  then  of  the  blessed  truth  here  set  before  us  ; 
set  before  us  assuredly  as  a  motive,  an  attractive 
charm,  to  win  us  to  Christ  oiu*  life ;  that,  if  to  us  to 
live  is  Christ,  then  to  us  to  die  shall  be  gain. 

Gain,  at  once.  True,  there  is  something  still  to  wait 
for.     Not  till  the  second  coming  of  Jesus  Christ ;  that 
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bright  hope  (as  it  ought  to  be  to  us)  of  which  we  are  so 
soon  to  enter  upon  the  annual  season  of  anticipation ; 
not  till  the  second  coining  of  Jesus  Christ  will  the 
fulness  of  the  gain  of  death  be  realized.  Not  till  then 
shall  the  earth  give  up  her  dead.  Not  till  then 
shall  that  irresistible  voice  be  heard  in  the  depths  of 
earth's  myriad  sepulchres,  which  shall  reconstruct  and 
reanimate  the  temple  of  the  body.  Not  till  then 
shall  the  wearied  and  earth-wom  pilgrim  be  fit  to 
recommence  God's  work.  Not  till  then  shall  his  place 
be  assigned  him  in  the  new  heavens  and  the  new  earthy 
in  which  for  evermore,  without  let  or  hindrance,  vrithout 
despondency,  care,  or  woe,  God's  servants  shall  serve 
Him,  shall  see  His  face,  and  bear  His  name  in  their 
foreheads. 

Yet  we  say,  gain  at  once.  At  once,  there  shall  be 
no  more  pain,  neither  sorrow,  nor  crying.  At  once,  there 
shall  be  no  more  temptation,  no  more  fears,  no  more 
misgivings,  no  more  sin.  At  once,  there  shall  be  perfect 
peace — ^unbroken  rest — ^unruffled  calm. 

But  why  tarry  in  these  negatives  ?  What  says  the 
Apostle ?  "I  have  a  desire  to  depart,  and  to  be  with 
Christ,  which  is  far  better."  To  depart,  is,  to  be  at  once, 
in  some  sense,  with  Christ.  And  again  he  says,  "  We 
are  willing  rather  to  be  absent  from  the  body,  and  to  be 
present  with  the  Lord."  To  be  absent  from  the  body,  is, 
to  be  at  once,  in  some  sense,  present  with  the  Lord.    So 
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that  it  was  not  only  with  a  view  to  the  time  theu 
present,  that  our  Lord  Himself  said,  as  He  hmig 
upon  the  cross,  to  the  dying  penitent  beside  Him, 
*'  Verily  I  say  unto  thee,  to-day  shalt  thou  be  with  me 
in  paradise." 

Meditate  upon  these  things.  Pray  that  they  may  be 
written  upon  your  hearts.  Pray  that  they  may  be  rooted 
in  your  minds  as  a  first  principle  of  thought  and  of 
expectation.  We  attempt  not  to  lift  the  curtain  which 
God,  in  mercy  (we  doubt  not)  as  in  wisdom,  has  drawn 
^ross  that  world — so  near,  yet  so  strange,  to  us !  But 
we  catch  with  reverence  and  humihty  every  ray  of  light 
which  He  has  permitted  to  illuminate  that  thick  dark- 
ness: and  we  say,  because  He  has  said,  that  to  Christ's 
true  servants — to  those  whose  life  Christ  has  been  here 
— death  shall  be  at  once  gain ;  the  end  of  all  evil,  the 
entrance  upon  inconceivable  good ;  the  commencement, 
if  not  yet  the  consummation,  of  that  state  of  everlasting 
feUcity,  which  inspiration  itself  can  only  faintly  embody 
to  our  human  apprehension  in  the  words,  "  We  shall  be 
like  Him — for  we  shall  see  Him  as  He  is." 


SERMON  XL. 

BREAD  CAST  UPON  THE  WATERS. 

EcCLESUSTESy   xi.  1. 

CAST  THT   BREAD  UPON  THE   WATERS  :    FOR  THOU    SHALT  FIND   IT 

AFTER  MANY  DATS. 

This  text  is  generally  regarded  as  an  exhortation  to 
xiharity — ^in  that  restricted  sense  of  the  word  in  which  it 
is  equivalent  to  almsgiving.  But  it  is  plainly  capable  of 
a  far  wider  extension.  It  represents  by  a  very  striking 
figure  the  duties  and  the  consequent  hopes  of  every  one 
of  us  in  relation  to  every  one  of  our  relations  towards 
God  and  towards  man. 

The  figure  employed  is  taken  from  the  Eastern  method 
of  sowing  grain  upon  wet  or  even  inundated  ground,  to 
be  trodden  in  afterwards  by  the  feet  of  cattle,  and 
destined  to  yield,  after  long  weeks  of  patient  expectation, 
a  plentiful  harvest.  Thus  the  passage  before  us  finds  a 
parallel  in  the  well-known  words  of  the  Prophet  Isaiah, 
"  Blessed  are  ye  that  sow  beside  all  waters,  that  send 
forth  thither  the  feet  of  the  ox  and  the  ass.*'  And  the 
general  lesson  of   each  passage  will  be  the  same:    a 
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lesson,  namely,  of  activity  and  of  patience  :  do  your  part ; 
seize  every  opportunity;  calculate  upon  present  dis- 
appointment ;  expect  no  immediate,  perhaps  no  visible, 
result ;  do  your  part ;  obey,  labour,  and  then  wait ;  in 
the  fullest  assurance  that  God  will  let  nothing  fall 
eventually  to  the  ground  ;  that  He  will  prosper  and  bless 
every  effort  of  yours ;  giving  to  each,  if  not  now,  yet 
hereafter  —  if  not  here,  yet  there  —  its  abundant  recom- 
pence  of  reward. 

Thus  explained,  the  direction  here  given  becomes  one 
of  very  wide  and  various  appUcation. 

To  a  congregation  of  Christian  ministers  or  of 
Christian  teachers,  it  would  convey  a  most  encouraging 
assurance  with  regard  to  their  labours  for  others.  It 
would  say.  Be  diligent  in  sowing  the  good  seed.  Give 
attendance  (as  St.  Paul  said  to  Timothy)  to  reading,  to 
exhortation,  to  teaching.  Be  sure  that  in  the  use  of  God's 
instrument  no  toil  can  be  thrown  away.  He  has  charged 
you  with  the  office  of  dispensing  His  Word.  He  has 
made  you  a  watchman  and  a  pastor  to  one  little  section 
of  His  earthly  flock.  Do  His  work.  If  He  comes 
suddenly,  see  that  He  may  find  you  (as  He  say^)  **  so 
doing."  Be  not  discouraged  by  apparent  failures.  Be 
not  daimted  by  the  apathy  or  the  neglect  or  the 
obstinacy  of  your  hearers.  This  is  not  your  affair — 
except  so  far  as  that  apathy  or  neglect  or  obstinacy  is 
traceable  to  the  coldness  or  the  harshness  or  the  inccm- 
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sistency  of  your  own  teaching,  of  your  own  example.  In 
aU  other  respects,  you  have  nothing  to  do  with  results. 
They  are  God's.  The  Father  hath  put  them  in  His  own 
power.  He  has  promised  you  your  reward — a  name 
written  in  heaven.  He  has  promised  you  also  that  His 
Word  shall  not  return  to  Him  void  :  it  shall  accomplish 
something,  wherever  it  is  truly  and  earnestly  taught ; 
and  that  something  is  the  thing  (greater  or  smaller) 
whereunto  He  sent  it.  The  experience  of  but  a  few 
years  will  correct  the  habit  of  looking  at  the  immediate, 
the  visible,  eflFect.  It  will  correct  it  in  two  ways.  You 
will  often  see  a  result  which  seems  to  be  encouraging, 
and  which  is  not.  You  will  see  persons  moved  by  your 
exhortations ;  enquiring,  as  it  seems,  with  all  earnestness, 
what  they  must  do  to  be  saved ;  and  yet,  in  reality, 
none  the  forwarder ;  relapsing,  more  or  less  openly,  into 
old  habits ;  never  taking  the  step  from  darkness  to  light ; 
ever  learning,  and  never  able  to  come  to  the  know- 
ledge of  the  truth.  And  again  you  will  be  made  aware 
in  due  time  of  other  cases — ^numerous  enough  to  make 
you  blush  for  yoiu*  erring  judgments — numerous  enough 
to  give  you  a  good  hope  with  regard  to  cases  in  which  the 
result  is  never  known  to  you  —  you  will  be  startled  by 
the  discovery,  years  afterwards,  that  such  or  such 
a  sermon  —  nay,  such  or  such  a  casual  word  —  had 
found  its  way  into  a  heart  that  still  continued  to  disguise, 
from  your  eye  at  least,  its  altered  feelings ;    that  one 
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whom  you  had  judged  severely,  one  who  least  attracted 
you  by  manner,  or  word,  or  natural  character — one  who 
never  made  a  profession  of  seriousness,  and  whom 
every  voice  but  one  would  have  excluded  perhaps  from 
the  pale  of  salvation — such  a  one  had  in  secret  inourned 
over  sin,  had  clung  to  the  cross  of  Christ,  had  denied 
himself  in  things  most  cherished,  had  borne  in  his  own 
little  circle  the  testimony  of  a  good  example,  had  sought 
out  in  the  obscurest  haunts  of  misery  the  suffering  and 
the  outcast,  and  lay  down  at  last  on  his  death-bed  with 
a  hope  full  of  immortaUty,  a  spirit  washed  and  justi- 
fied and  sanctified,  fitted  by  the  hidden  workings  of 
a  Divine  power  for  the  very  inheritance  of  the  saints 
in  light. 

I  might  appeal  to  the  experience  of  one  portion  of 
this  congregation  whether  this  has  not,  even  here,  been 
witnessed  in  some  measure  in  their  own  experience.  It 
is  not  always  they  on  whom  we  have  bestowed  the  most 
loving  labour,  or  with  reference  to  whom  we  have 
cherished  the  brightest  hope,  who  in  the  end,  so  far  as 
we  here  see  the  end — and  in  some  cases  we  have  seen  it 
— ^will  rise  up  hereafter  to  call  us  blessed.  On  the 
contrary,  amongst  those  whom  we  have  hailed  as  heirs 
(if  I  might  so  express  it)  by  birth  and  early  education 
of  the  Christian's  character  and  the  Christian's  hope,  or 
in  whom  we  have  witnessed  an  early  attention  to  holy 
teaching,   an   early   manifestation   of   a  religious    and 
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devotional  mind — in  these  we  have  more  than  once  been 
bitterly  disappointed  ;  we  have  seen  our  work  apparently 
frustrated  at  the  monient  when  we  had  looked  for  abiding 
fruit ;  they  have  passed  on  out  of  our  sight,  followed 
only  by  sad  misgivings  and  a  sense  of  deep  disappoint- 
ment. To  what  later  operations  of  God's  grace  they 
may  have  been  reserved,  we  know  not :  we  only  know 
that  we  erred  in  a  too  sanguine  estimate  of  present 
appearances,  and  by  a  desire  but  too  natural,  when  we 
have  busily  cast  our  seed  up6n  the  waters,  to  see  it 
produce  after  a  few,  instead  of  after  many,  days.  And 
then,  again,  when  we  have  been  cheered — it  does  some- 
times  happen  to  us — ^by  a  transient  glance  into  a  heart 
differently  disposed ;  when  we  have  received  the  glad 
testimony  of  a  soul  convinced,  awakened,  changed, 
under  the  operation  of  God's  Word  ministered  by  us ; 
has  it  not  often  been  in  the  case  of  one  of  whom  we 
knew  little  and  perhaps  hoped  less  ?  Has  it  not  been 
he  who  had  listened  with  least  show  of  feeling,  and  worn 
(it  may  be)  amongst  his  companions  the  aspect  of  least 
severity  or  gloom  ? 

Thus  we  also,  my  brethren,  are  witnesses  to  the  truth 
of  the  parable  which  bids  us  exercise  a  large  patience 
with  reference  to  the  results  of  our  teaching ;  bids  us 
leave  in  God's  hands  the  dispensation  of  that  blessing, 
that  increase,  which  crowns  the  work  of  the  human 

sower ;    bids  us,  in  short,  to  cast  our  bread  upon  the 

« 
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waters,  assured  only  that  we  shall  find  it  after  many 
days. 

But  it  is  right  in  this  place  to  think  even  more  of  you 
than  of  ourselves,  and  to  take  care  that  every  subject 
brought  before  you  shall  have  an  aspect  towards  you  no 
less  than  towards  us.  And  certainly  the  text  speaks 
to  us  all,  when  it  teaches  us  the  lesson  of  obedience 
to  present  duty,  and  of  patience  as  to  the  future 
result. 

Nowhere  is  this  principle  more  indispensably  needed, 
or  (in  theory  at  least)  more  constantly  acted  upon,  than 
in  a  place  of  education  like  this.  Everything  taught 
here  is  taught  on  this  supposition.  How  little  of  what 
you  learn,  in  the  more  secular  parts  (I  mean)  of  your 
work,  is  even  capable  of  producing  an  immediate  result. 
It  is  entirely  a  matter  of  sowing  with  a  view  to  a  later 
reaping.  Yom*  minds  are  being  prepared  for  knowledge, 
rather  than  stored  with  it.  How  Uttle  of  your  present 
reading  will  survive,  in  its  form,  the  period  of  your 
education.  The  subjects  with  which  your  minds  will 
have  to  deal  in  later  life,  will  in  scarcely  any  cases  be  the 
same  with  those  on  which  you  are  now  occupied.  It  is 
true  of  all  kinds  of  sowing,  "  Thou  sowest  not  that  body 
that  shall  be."  The  result  is  diflferent  in  kind  from 
the  operation.  It  is  because  we  beUeve,  because  the 
experience  of  ages  has  taught  us,  that  the  mind  can  be 
successfully  disciplined  in  youth — ^perhaps  most  success- 
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fully  disciplined — by  a  kind  of  study  which  is  in  its  very 
nature  preparatory  and  temporary;  that  habits  of 
attention,  habits  of  reasoning,  habits  of  thought,  as  well 
as  habits  of  obedience,  can  be  acquired  under  a  system 
which  apparently  deals  chiefly  with  things  in  themselves 
neither  useful  nor  practical ;  therefore  it  is  that  you  are 
subjected  in  your  early  years  to  such  instruction  as  will 
one  day  be  laid  aside,  but  not  (if  you  treat  it  fairly)  till  it  is 
able  to  leave  behind  it  something  that  is  in  itself  valuable 
above  all  price — an  intellect  practised  and  disciplined  for 
universal  use,  and  a  will  subordinated  to  a  higher, 
habituated  to  obedience,  tolerant  of  law  divine  and 
human.  Even  in  this  first  and  lower  sense  it  may  be  said 
to  each  one  of  you,  when  you  are  required  to  submit  yom*- 
selves  to  a  system  of  which  you  feel  the  restraints  and 
cannot  always  appreciate  the  wisdom,  "  Cast  thy  bread 
upon  the  waters,  for  thou  shalt  find  it  after  many  days." 
But  let  us  turn  from  these  to  yet  higher  thoughts. 
The  maxim  before  us  addresses  itself  also  to  things 
spiritual.  There  is  a  sowing  which  is  done  by  each  one 
of  us  for  himself ;  a  sowing  to  the  flesh,  or  else  a  sowing 
to  the  spirit ;  and  according  as  our  sowing  is  of  the  one 
kind  or  the  other,  so  will  our  harvest  be  one  of  happiness 
or  of  misery ;  for  it  is  written,  "  He  that  soweth  to  his 
flesh  shall  of  the  flesh  reap  corruption;  but  he  that 
soweth  to  the  spirit  shall  of  the  spirit  reap  life 
everlasting." 

L   L  2 
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Now  we  can  all  understand  that  to  sow  to  the  spirit 
is  a  thing  which  requires  great  patience.  If  we  look 
only  at  the  immediate  result,  we  must  be  disappointed. 
It  is  only  "  after  many  days  "  —  "in  due  season,"  as 
St.  Paul  expresses  the  same  thought — ^that  we  shall  reap, 
if  we  faint  not. 

One  great  part  of  this  sowing  to  the  spirit  consists  in 
our  conduct  toward  God;  the  other,  in  our  conduct 
towards  one  another. 

Suppose  now  that  one  of  us — it  is  true,  I  would  hope, 
of  many — sets  himself  heartily  to  seek  God.  He  knows 
that,  xmless  he  loves  God,  he  can  never  please  Him  here, 
nor  be  with  Him  hereafter.  And  he  knows  that  it  is  by 
intercourse  (in  this  as  in  other  cases)  tliat  love  is  engen- 
dered and  fostered.  Thus  he  desires  to  obey  the  com- 
mand to  pray,  to  read  of  God  in  the  Bible — if  he  be  of 
sufficient  age,  to  approach  Him  in  the  Holy  Communion. 
Say,  my  brethren,  you  who  have  set  yourselves  thus  to 
seek  God,  whether  it  be  not  a  work  requiring  patience ; 
whether,  if  you  judged  by  immediate  results,  you  would 
not  oftentimes  give  it  up  in  utter  despair. 

You  pray  to  God.  You  try  to  put  aside  all  trifling 
thoughts,  and  truly  to  speak  to  Him  as  you  would  to  a 
Father  in  heaven — ^to  One  who  made  and  has  sustained 
you — who  cares  for  you,  and  has  crowned  you  all  your 
life  long  with  mercy  and  loving-kindness — ^who,  above 
all,  has  redeemed  you  when  you  were  dead  in  sin,  and 
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that  by  the  sacrifice  of  His  own  beloved  Son.  You  try 
to  do  this,  and  to  feel  thus  :  but  how  discouraging 
often  is  the  result !  Your  heart  is  cold  and  wandering : 
you  are  conscious  of  no  desire,  and  you  expect  no 
answer.  At  other  times,  you  are  able  to  collect  your 
thoughts,  and  to  fix  them  upon  God  :  you  sincerely  and 
earnestly  ask  Him  for  what  you  need — for  pardon,  for 
strength  against  sin,  for  peace  of  mind,  for  progress  in 
His  service,  for  eternal  life.  But  no  sooner  have  you 
ceased  to  pray,  than  some  slight  temptation,  some  little 
trial  of  temper,  some  suggestion  of  selfishness  or  of 
uncharitableness  or  of  an  unbecoming  levity,  forces  itself 
upon  you,  and  you  give  way  to  it  at  once,  as  if  you  had 
not  but  just  before  been  in  God's  heavenly  presence, 
expressing  (and  sincerely  expressing)  an  earnest  desire 
to  be  His  only.  Or,  it  may  be,  the  very  besetting  sin 
which  formed  the  prominent  topic  of  your  whole  prayer,, 
presents  itself  again  that  very  day,  and  again  overthrows 
you,  as  it  has  done  in  times  past.  Surely  all  this  can 
scarcely  fail  to  suggest  a  doubt  as  to  the  use  of  prayer, 
as  to  the  certainty  of  its  being  heard,  as  to  the  final 
issue  of  a  warfare  so  feebly  waged. 

These  are  but  examples,  few  and  obvious,  of  the 
tendency  here  reproved.  God  never  led  you  to  expect 
that  a  few  hours'  or  a  few  days'  anxiety  would  set  at 
rest  for  ever  your  prospect  of  salvation.  He  never  said 
that  you  should  have  no  conflict ;    on  the  contrary.  His 
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promise  was,  that  He  would  be  witli  you  in  that  conflict, 
and  put  out  your  enemies  before  you  by  little  and  little. 
He  never  promised  that  your  journey  should  be  accom- 
plished while  the  sun  was  still  high  in  the  heavens^  but 
only  that  night  should  find  you  safely  housed  in  a  city  of 
habitation.  He  bids  you  seek  Him,  and  He  assures 
you  that  in  due  time  He  will  be  found  of  you.  He  bids 
you  trust  in  His  guidance,  even  when  He  is  unseen.  He 
bids  you  still  return  to  Him,  again  and  yet  again,  when 
you  have  wandered;  assured  that  He  is  patient,  and 
knoweth  whereof  we  are  made.  He  bids  you  to  believe 
that  in  the  end  it  shall  be  well  with  all  those  who, 
believing  in  Jesus  Christ  as  their  only  Saviour,  suffer 
with  Him  in  striving  against  sin.  For  all  these  the 
promise  is  sure,  "  It  shall  come  to  pass,  that  at  evening 
time  it  shall  be  light."  Watch  still,  and  still  pray,  then 
most,  when  most  cast  down  by  the  experience  of  your 
own  obstinate  sinfulness  :  deal  honestly  with  yourselves 
and  with  God ;  do  not  call  evil  good,  nor  good  evil ;  do 
not  acquiesce  in  a  lower  standard  than  that  which  God 
prescribes ;  do  not  disguise  from  yourselves  your  own 
grievous  provocations  of  His  Spirit :  but  when  you  have 
done  all  this,  when  you  have  thus  examined  and  thus 
judged  yourselves,  let  the  conclusion  be,  not  despair,  not 
discouragement,  but  an  increased  sense  of  the  urgency 
of  yoiu*  need,  of  the  necessity  of  the  help  of  One  mighty 
to  save  :   let  your  comfort  be,  in  this  and  in  every  time 
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of  hope  deferred,  the  animating  and  stirring  exhortation 
on  which  we  have  dwelt,  "  Cast  thy  bread  upon  the 
waters,  and  thou  shalt  find  it  after  many  days." 

And  now,  in  the  last  place,  for  those  who  are  endea- 
vouring to  obey  this  charge  as  it  respects  themselves, 
let  me  say  one  word  as  to  its  bearing  upon  their  duty  to 
others  also.  This  is  its  original  and  not  least  important 
meaning. 

No  one  becomes  anxious  to  save  his  own  soul  alive, 
without  learning  to  feel  a  corresponding  anxiety  about 
the  souls  of  others.  He  who  has  learnt  to  say,  "  Let  thy 
mercies  come  also  unto  me,  0  Lord,  even  Thy  salvation 
according  to  Thy  word,"  cannot  long  repress  tlie  further 
thought,  "I  am  horribly  afraid  for  the  ungodly  that 
forsake  Thy  law  " — "  Rivers  of  waters  run  down  mine 
eyes,  because  they  keep  not  Thy  law." 

And  this  feeling  will  show  itself  in  many  ways.  In  a 
great  watchfulness  over  our  own  example — our  own 
conduct  and  words  before  others — lest  we  should  actually 
encourage  or  increase  their  evil.  In  a  constant  desire  so 
to  win  and  attract  others  to  God's  service,  that  they  for 
love's  sake  may  follow  Him  likewise.  And  surely 
sometimes  also  in  an  endeavour  to  say  and  to  do  some- 
thing in  the  way  of  more  direct  influence — of  advice, 
or  entreaty,  or  encouragement — lest  they  should  die  in 
their  sins,  and  their  ruin  be  in  part  laid  at  our  door ;  or 
rather,   lest  we   should   have  lost    an   opportunity   of 
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honouring  our  Master,  and  bringing  if  it  were  but  a 
single  soul  into  His  true  and  eternal  fold. 

Such  remarks  apply  to  all  of  us  who  are  here 
assembled.  Most  of  all,  it  is  true,  to  those  who  are 
expressly  charged,  as  we  are,  with  the  oversight  of  others  : 
we  must  speak,  as  opportunity  is  given ;  we  must  make 
opportunities,  if  they  do  not  present  themselves  unsought; 
we  must  be  on  the  watch  for  those  openings  which  daily 
circumstances  make  for  the  word  of  admonition  in  one 
case  and  in  another ;  we  must  never  allow  ourselves  to 
miss  such  openings,  on  the  plea  that  the  hearts  which 
need  our  interference  are  hard  anfd  careless :  "  In  the 
morning  sow  thy  seed,  and  in  the  evening  withhold  not 
thine  hand ;  for  thou  knowest  not  whether  shall  prosper, 
either  this  or  that,  or  whether  they  both  shall  be 
aUke  good." 

But,  if  the  more  stated  and  solemn  opportunities  are 
ours,  so  the  quieter  and  more  casual  are  yours.  We 
cannot  follow  you,  as  you  follow  one  another,  into  those 
places  and  occupations  in  which,  after  all,  your  real 
life  is  passed,  and  in  which,  consequently,  if  anywhere, 
the  word  of  Christian  counsel  must  find  you  out. 
Remember  also>  those  of  you  who  truly  care  for  your 
own,  and  therefore  for  one  another's  souls,  that  there  is  a 
power  in  the  word  of  equal  and  unsuspected  friendship, 
which  can  scarcely  find  place  in  that  of  a  more  official 
and  jiuthorit^tivc  admonition.  Whatever  you  say  to  each 
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other,  in  a  spirit  of  kind  and  Christian  concern  for  one 
another's  good,  will  have  in  many  respects  a  tenfold 
weight  above  the  words  of  a  master.  What  we  say, 
may  be  thought,  after  all,  to  be  said  as  a  matter  of  form. 
What  you  say,  will  be  known  to  be  said  from  a  sincere 
motive  ;  probably  with  no  sUght  effort,  with  reluctance, 
and  from  a  constraining  sense  of  duty. 

Often  indeed  you  will  be  tempted  to  silence,  when 
your  conscience  bids  you  to  speak.  You  will  say, 
"What  am  I,  that  I  should  presume  to  teach  or  to 
guide  ?  "  You  will  say,  "  What  affair  is  it  of  mine,  if 
another  does  wrong — if  another  is  careless  ?  Am  I  my 
brother's  keeper  ? "  You  will  say,  above  all,  "  It  is 
useless  :  my  words  may  bring  ridicule  upon  me — they 
cannot  move  or  affect  himy 

And  yet  the  charge  must  be  given.  Withhold  not  the 
word  that  aims  at  a  brother's  good.  It  may  well  be 
spoken  humbly,  cautiously,  reluctantly,  gently  :  if  not, 
it  will  lose  its  influence,  and  will  be  wrong  in  you.  It 
may  fail :  probably  in  many  cases  it  will,  for  one  in 
which  it  succeeds.  Bnt  what  we  m'ge  upon  you  is,  that 
you  know  not  beforehand  that  one;  nay,  you  know  it 
not  afterwards.  You  may  believe,  to  the  very  end,  that 
it  was  all  in  vain ;  and  yet,  in  the  sight  of  a  God  who 
sees  the  heart,  that  one  word  may  have  been  the  turning 
point,  for  an  immortal  soul,  between  life  and  death.  It 
may  be  so,  even  if  the  immediate  subject  of  that  word 
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was  a  single  or  even  a  trivial  point  of  duty :  for  so  inti- 
mately are  the  various  parts  of  our  moral  being  inter- 
twined with  each  other,  that  sorrow  for  one  sin  may  be 
the  means  of  opening  the  floodgates  of  the  whole  heart, 
and  the  endeavour  to  practise  any  one  neglected  duty 
may  be  the  commencement  of  a  change  which  shall 
spread  itself  far  and  wide,  and  end  in  the  conversion  of 
a  soul,  the  consecration  of  a  life,  to  God.  Therefore 
withhold  not  thy  hand.  Infinite  will  be  the  joy  hereafter 
of  having  been  instrumental,  but  partially,  but  remotely, 
in  the  salvation  of  but  one  soul.  "  Brethren,  if  any  of 
you  do  err  from  the  truth,  and  one  convert  him;  let  him 
know,  that  he  which  converteth  the  sinner  from  the  error 
of  his  way  shall  save  a  soul  from  death,  and  shall  hide  a 
multitude  of  sins."  "  Cast  therefore  thy  bread  upon 
the  waters,  for  thou  shalt  find  it  after  many  days.** 


SERMON  XLI. 

THE  JOY  OF  YOUTH  QUALIFIED. 

EC0LE8IASTES»  zi.  9. 

REJOICE^  0  TOUNO  MAN,  IN  THT  TOUTH  ;  AND  LET  THY  HEART  CHEER 
THEE  IN  THE  DATS  OF  THT  YOUTH  ;  AND  WALK  IN  THE  WATS 
OF  THINE  HEART,  AND  IN  THE  SIGHT  OF  THINE  ETES  :  BUT 
KNOW  THOU,  THAT  FOR  ALL  THESE  THINGS  GOD  WILL  BRING 
THEE  INTO  JUDGMENT. 

Advice,  given,  as  it  commonly  is,  by  the  old  to  the 
young  —  by  persons,  that  is,  living  in  one  world  of 
thought  and  feeling,  to  persons  living  in  another — ^is 
ahnost  proverbially  ineffectual.  There  is  not  enough  of 
congruity  betvreen  the  two  parties,  to  assure  the  one 
that  the  other  speaks  intelligently.  The  advised  readily 
persuades  himself  that  his  adviser  cannot  enter  into  his 
circumstances,  does  not  appreciate  the  force  of  his  temp- 
tation, has  forgotten,  or  perhaps  never  knew,  the 
attractions  of  his  pleasures,  and  at  all  events  is  giving 
of  that  which  costs  him  nothing,  and  advising  the 
sacrifice  by  another  of  that  of  which  he  has  himself  by 
necessity  been  deprived. 

Thus    it    is   that,   in    spite  of   the  wisest  counsels 
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from  the  living  and  the  dead  — from  parents,  from 
friends,  from  pastors,  from  books — one  generation  of 
the  young  after  another  reftises  to  learn  anjrthing  save 
from  experience  and  for  itself;  runs  the  same  race, 
falls  into  the  same  follies  and  errors  and  miseries 
and  sins ;  and  is  saved,  if  at  all,  only  by  suffering — 
only  (as  the  Apostle  expresses  it)  "  so  as  by  fire." 

If  anything  has  weight,  it  is  the  advice  of  pei*sons  in 
the  same  circumstances,  of  the  same  age  and  rank  and 
occupation,  with  ourselves.  Then,  if  advice  be  accom- 
panied by  example ;  if  he  who  teaches,  also  obeys  ;  if  he 
who  says  that  this  or  that  is  for  our  happiness  or  our 
good,  also  shows  by  his  conduct  that  he  believes  it 
to  be  for  his  own ;  then  it  may  move  us :  it  may 
here  and  there  find  one  who  will  listen  to  it  with 
patience,  and  who,  if  not  at  the  moment,  yet  in  due 
time — if  not  avow^edly,  yet  in  secret — will  think  of  the 
word  of  counsel,  and  take  heed  to  it,  and  bless  its  giver. 

In  a  lower  degree,  yet  in  some  degree,  weight  is 
attached  to  the  advice  of  confession  and  warning.  "  I 
was  once  as  you  are  now.  I  lived  as  you  are  living.  I 
sinned  as  you  sin.  I  have  suffered  for  it.  Behold  me 
now.  Hear  my  tale  of  sorrow  —  how  my  sin  found  me 
out — how  it  pursued  me  all  my  Ufe  long — how  it  brought 
me  to  a  condition  which  you  cannot  envy  —  how  it  has 
aggravated  all  my  difficulties  and  poisoned  all  my  joys. 
Hear  and  fear." 
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This  last  is  not  unlike  the  tone  of  the  latest  writing  of 
king  Solomon — ^if  we  may  ascribe  to  him,  and  I  suppose 
we  may,  the  starthng  and  pathetic  book  from  which 
again  my  text  is  taken. 

He  too  had  sinned,  and  he  had  suffered.  It  is  liot 
for  us  to  settle  the  question  —  in  the  absence  of  all 
revelation  on  the  subject — whether  his  sin  was  a  sin 
forgiven,  or  a  sin  unto  death.  This  depends  upon 
matters  too  deep  and  too  high  for  us.  Whether  his 
remorse  was  repentance — whether  his  suffering  wrought 
in  him  a  godly  sorrow* — whether  his  regret  was  practical 
as  well  as  passionate — whether  his  sense  of  the  vanity  of 
human  hfe  showed  itself  in  an  earnest  struggle  to  attain 
that  life  which  satisfies — all  this  we  know  not.  Enough 
for  us,  to  know  that,  if  he  truly  repented,  the  Lord 
also  had  put  away  His  sin ;  that,  if  he  had  not  repented, 
neither  his  father's  virtues,  nor  his  own  early  promise, 
could  avail  anything  towards  averting  from  him  the 
wrath  to  come. 

The  value  of  his  advice,  because  the.  experience  on 
which  it  was  founded,  is  scarcely  affected  by  these 
questions.  He  knew  what  pleasure  was,  what  self- 
indulgence,  what  disobedience  to  Grod's  Law ;  he  knew 
what  they  could  give,  and  what  they  could  not  give,  in 
that  earthly  life  in  which  alone  they  promise  anything ; 
and  he  knew  also  what  fruit  they  bear  in  their  remoter 
consequences,  even  before  the  approach  of  that  great  day 
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which  is  to  assign  to  each  act  its  final,  its  eternal 
recompence. 

And  now,  after  these  remarks,  let  us  listen  onoe  again 
to  the  words  of  the  text. 

"  Rejoice,  O  young  man,  in  thy  youth ;  and  let  thy 
heart  cheer  thee  in  the  days  of  thy  youth ;  and  walk  in 
the  ways  of  thine  heart,  and  in  the  sight  of  thine  eyes : 
but  know  thou,  that  for  all  these  things  God  will  bring 
thee  into  judgment." 

There  are  'perhaps  two  senses  in  which  a  portion  of 
these  words  might  be  understood. 

They  may  mean,  that  youth  is  the  appointed  season  of 
joy  and  gladness,  and  that  God  will  have  it  made  sa 
They  may  say,  Rejoice,  O  young  man  —  for  it  is  God's 
will — in  the  days  of  thy  youth.  Enjoy  for  thy  brief 
hour  that  early  tranquility  which  will  so  soon  be  overcast 
by  the  clouds  and  storms  of  advancing  life.  Feast  thyself 
—  as  the  heathen  poet  expressed  it,  in  words  faouliar  to 
some  of  us  —  feast  thyself  for  a  while  on  the  light  gales, 
cheering  thy  young  heart,  to  the  joy  of  her  that  bare 
thee.  Only  remember,  amidst  thy  mirth  and  gladness, 
that  coming  judgment  which  will  one  day  take  account 
of  all — even  of  these  days  which  so  little  suggest  its 
recollection. 

Or  the  sense  may  rather  be — not  so  much  in  the 
spirit  of  encouragement  as  of  warning — If  thou  rejoice 
in  thy  youth,  so  as  to  resign  thyself  without  check  or 
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reserve  to  its  pleasures ;  if  thou  walk  in  the  ways  of 
thine  own  heart,  and  follow  the  allurements  of  thine  own 
eyes,  forgetftd  of  a  higher  law  which  bids  thee  coerce 
and  chasten  both ;  then  know  thou,  that,  bright  as  earth 
may  seem  to  thee,  full  of  joys  and  tolerant  of  forgetful- 
ness,  yet  in  due  time  for  all  these  things  God  shall 
bring  thee  into  judgment.  Then  where  will  those  things 
be  which  once  were  thine  all  ? 

Each  of  these  interpretations  has  a  just  and  true  mean- 
ing. Youth  is,  in  one  sense,  even  by  God's  appointment 
and  will,  a  time  of  joy.  He  would  have  you  use  it  so.  Only 
let  that  joy  be  chastened  and  tempered  by  the  constant 
recoUection  of  an  impending  judgment.  God  has  not 
exempted  from  the  operation  of  that  judgment  even 
these  earUest  days  of  life.  Even  for  these  things ;  these 
which  seem  so  insignificant ;  these  occupations  and  these 
amusements  which  are  in  themselves  so  indifferent  and 
so  secular;  even  for  these  things  —  for  the  spirit  in 
which  you  take  part  in  them — for  the  words  uttered, 
and  the  thoughts  indulged,  amidst  them  — even  for 
these  things  God  keeps  a  book  of  remembrance ;  even 
in  these  things  there  is  a  right  and  a  wrong ;  the  book 
of  remembrance  shall  be  one  day  opened,  and  according 
to  the  revelation  of  that  book  you  shall  either  stand  or 
fall  in  the  day  of  the  great  reckoning. 

But,  if  we  give  to  the  words  a  sense  which  the 
language  of  the  Scriptures  elsewhere  fully  warrants ;  if 
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we  understand  the  "  rejoicing  of  a  young  man  in  his 
youth  "  to  mean  the  feeling  of  exultation  and  triumph ' 
which  attends  the  consciousness  of  bodily  or  mental 
power  apart  from  the  remembrance  of  God  its  Giver 
and  of  God  its  Judge  ;  if  we  regard  the  "  walking  in  the 
ways  of  his  own  heart  and  in  the  sight  of  his  own  eyes" 
as  denoting  the  following  of  natural  inclination  without 
reference  to  the  will  and  the  Law  of  Him  who  has 
spoken  to  us,  and  to  whom  it  is  our  bounden  duty 
reverently  to  listen; — ^then  indeed  there  will  be  rooni 
for  the  language  of  serious  and  solemn  warning,  which 
tells  us,  "  If  thou  do  this,  then  know  that  for  a  youth 
thus  spent  God  will  hereafter  bring  thee  to  a  condemn- 
ing, a  fatal  judgment." 

Now,  my  brethren,  I  have  felt  that  in  both  these 
senses  there  was  a  just  and  reasonable  appUcation  of 
these  words  to  the  congregation  here  assembled. 

It  is  not  always  easy,  in  the  review  of  a  brief  period  of 
our  life  here,  to  characterize  very  distinctly  the  feeling 
with  which  we  regard  it  \  with  which  those  of  us,  I 
mean,  should  regard  it  who  are  charged  with  the  over- 
sight of  your  minds  and  of  your  souls. 

It  is  easy  indeed  to  say  much  for  which  we  may  well 
be  thankful.  It  is  easy  to  say  that  we  do  not  believe 
in  the  prevalence  amongst  you  of  any  gross  or  dis- 
graceful sins,  such  as  would  involve,  as  a  matter  of 
course,  the  leavening  of  the  whole  mass  with  evil.     It  is 
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easy  to  say  that  we  do  not  believe  that  positive  insubor- 
dination, or  lying,  or  profaneness,  or  dishonesty,  are  sins 
practised  habitually  or  generally  countenanced.  That 
we  see  no  indications  of  a  general  determination  to 
impede  the  practice  of  religious  duties,  or  to  force  upon 
the  well-principled  the  low  standard  or  corrupting 
sinfulness  of  a  few. 

Yet,  when  we  have  made  all  these  admissions,  how 
little  have  we  said  which  really  touches  the  condition  of 
your  inmost  souls  in  the  sight  of  a  heart-searching  God  ! 
Nay,  how  little,  of  a  positive  nature,  as  to  matters 
less  deep  than  this — as  to  what  might  fairly  be  called 
your  general  state  as  a  society,  as  a  body,  as  a 
community  associated  together,  not  by  ties  of  birth 
or  of  natural  connection,  but  for  purposes  of  a 
definite  kind,  for  the  building  up  of  your  understand- 
ings and  your  characters  to  a  manly  and  a  Christian 
manhood ! 

It  is  here  that  we  fall  short.  Instances  of  occasional 
transgression — grievous  as  they  are,  and  dangerous  as 

they  are  to  the  individual  arid  to  others — are  yet  things 
which  might  occur  anywhere ;  things  which  "  it  must 
needs  be  "  (to  use  our  Lord's  expression)  should  occur 
from  time  to  time  everywhere,  while  the  circumstances 
of  our  life  and  the  disposition  of  our  hearts  are  what 
they  are.  We  may  mourn  over  them ;  we  must  punish 
them;  if  they  arc  carried  beyond  a  certain  point,   in 
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heinousness  or  in  frequency,  we  must  even  cast  out  the 
offender.  But  again  we  say  that  these  are  not  the 
things  which  cause  the  deepest  anxiety  to  one  who  looks 
below  the  surface,  and  would  appreciate  justly  your  real 
condition  in  the  sight  not  of  man  only  but  of  Christ 
and  of  God. 

The  worse  sign — and  alas  !  that  which  is  far  more 
difficult  either  to  eradicate  or  even  to  render  visible  to 
those  in  whom  it  exists — is  a  general  tone  of  levity,  a 
general  absence  of  seriousness,  of  earnestness,  of  sobriety, 
with  reference  not  to  rcUgion  only,  but  even  to  this  life, 
its  duties  and  its  responsibilities. 

This  it  is  which  makes  us  anxious.  We  cannot  see 
amongst  you,  even  at  fixed  and  stated  times,  a  spirit 
of  real  and  genuine  interest  in  the  work  which  God  has 
here  given  you.  Your  intellectual  work — ^I  must  say 
it,  even  with  reference  to  the  older  and  higher  amongst 
you — ^faUs  to  arouse  in  you  that  lively  and  unmistakeable 
interest  which  alone  can  effect  great  results.  It  is  done; 
done  with  more  or  less  of  punctuality,  with  more  or 
less  of  promise  and  of  success ;  but  it  is  done  as  a  task — 
not  in  the  spirit  of  scholars  and  of  students,  but  rather 
in  that  of  prisoners  or  of  slaves.  Doubtless  there  are, 
as  there  have  been,  amongst  you,  many  noble  exceptions 
to  this  rule  :  but  as  a  general  rule  I  deeply,  painfully, 
sometimes  almost  bitterly,  feel  its  truth. 

If  I  mention  such  matters  here,  it  is  only  because  I 
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would  make  them  a  stepping-stone  to  things  yet  higher. 
And  yet  is  it  not  in  itself  a  serious  matter,  a  matter 
worthy  of  mention  before  God  and  before  His  Church, 
if  even  the  earthly  purpose  for  which  you  were  sent 
hither  is  thus  signally  baffled  and  disappointed  ?  Is  it 
nothing — nothing  affecting  your  souls — nothing  affecting 
your  eternal  interests — ^if  your  minds,  your  under- 
standings, are  dormant  or  supine,  when  they  are 
the  very  parts  of  your  nature  in  which,  if  any 
where,  your  work  in  life,  for  the  present  at  least,  is 
to  be  done  ? 

But  pass  on.  Enquire  how  it  is  with  the  soul  itself; 
with  the  mhid  in  its  direct  relation  to  God  and  to  the 
unseen,  the  future,  world.  Is  not  the  same  mark  seen 
here  also?  What  amount  of  interest  is  testified  in 
these  things  ?  Have  our  meetings  in  this  place  (or 
elsewhere)  for  worship  any  of  the  signs  of  an  assembly 
engaged  heart  and  soul  in  a  business  of  unspeakable 
moment  ?  Where  is  the  "one  voice"  which  accompanies 
by  an  almost  inseparable  union  the  "  one  heart  ? " 
Where  is  the  fervent,  the  importunate  prayer,  which 
availeth  much?  the  hearty,  thankful,  adoring  praise, 
which  at  once  honours  God  upon  earth  and  aspires  to 
His  presence  in  heaven  ?  And  when  we  quit  this  place, 
what  symptoms  survive  to  tell  of  the  work  in  which  we 
have  been  engaged  ?  Is  there  anything  in  the  careless 
laugh,  the  mirthful  jest,  the  almost  tumultuous  gathering. 
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SO  often  heard  or  seen  but  a  moment  after  our  worship, 
calculated  to  foster  and  keep  alive  in  us  those  thoughts 
of  God  and  of  Christ  and  of  eternity  which  are  at  b^ 
in  our  hearts  but  as  uncongenial  plants  in  an  unkindly 
soil,  needing  all  and  more  than  all  that  human  care 
can  eflfect  to  nurture  and  cherish  and  protect  them  ? 

Yours  indeed  is  an  age  at  which  the  slightest  symptom 
of  an  unreal  and  affected  gravity  would  be  as  odious 
as  it  is  happily  uncommon.  It  is  not  of  manner,  other- 
wise than  as  an  indication  of  genuine  feeUng,  that  we 
would  take  account  for  one  moment.  But  when  the 
heart  is  impressed,  it  is  scarcely  possible  but  that  it 
should  at  some  times  and  in  some  places  show  itself  in 
the  deportment  and  countenance.  K  there  be  never, 
anywhere,  the  slightest  seriousness  in  the  one,  we  may 
reasonably  fear  that  it  is  wanting  also  in  the  other. 

Into  the  causes  of  this  prevalent  Ughtness  of  tone  and 
feeling  it  is  impossible  now  to  enter.  They  would  be 
differently  stated  by  different  judges — as  differently 
perhaps  as  its  remedies.  Apart  from  other  and  possibly 
temporary  and  accidental  causes — ^which  a  change  of 
circumstances  may  be  expected  of  itself  to  remove — ^it 
is,  I  imagine,  undeniable  that  the  fault  lies,  in  no  small 
degree,  with  the  prevalent  spirit  of  the  popular  literature 
of  our  day;  not  so  much  with  anything  pecuharly 
exciting  in  its  topics,  still  less  perhaps  with  anything 
directly  immoral  in  its  tendency,  but  rather  with  this 
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characteristic  of  it,  whicli  none,  I  presume,  will  deny, 
that  it  seeks  to  present  every  incident,  almost  every 
relation  and  duty,  of  human  life,  in  a  ludicrous  aspect ; 
discovers  everyv^rhere  the  grotesque  and  ridiculous  in 
human  conduct  and  character,  and  reproduces  it  in  a 
form  just  sufficiently  exaggerated  to  be  irresistibly 
laughable  without  losing  its  air  of  naturabess  and 
probability.  What  is  the  consequence?  The  serious 
side  of  life  is  lost  sight  of.  Every  gentle  and  tender 
affection  has  become  soiled  and  tarnished  by  the  contact 
of  some  ludicrous  association.  How  is  it  possible  to 
believe — or  at  least  to  feel — that  a  scene  so  trifling 
should  be  the  prelude  to  a  future  so  solemn,  so 
momentous,  as  the  Bible  reveals  ?  How  can  it  be,  that, 
where  up  to  a  certain  moment  all  has  been  merriment — 
where  even  the  graver  circumstances  of  man's  existence 
have  been  made  to  yield,  and  apparently  with  no  force 
or  difficulty,  a  harvest  of  diversion  and  laughter — at 
that  moment  a  sudden  gloom  should  invest  the  whole 
landscape,  and  after  it,  without  further  relief  or  abate- 
ment, the  storm  of  retribution  and  recompence  should 
continue  throughout  an  eternity  of  terror?  Thus 
it  is  that  a  literature  which  seeks  only  to  amuse 
becomes  in  the  result — apart,  it  may  be,  from  any 
intention  in  the  writer  or  in  the  reader — the  most 
decided  and  fatal  foe  to  Christian  faith  and  Christian 
practice. 
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And  this  is  the  food  on  which  the  intellect  and  the 
heart  are  to  batten  from  childhood !  This  is  to  develope 
the  affections,  to  form  the  judgment,  to  mould  the 
language,  of  a  generation  of  immortal  men !  Alas !  alas  ! 
shall  not  all  they  who  know  that  they  have  a  soul  to 
save,  tremble  as  they  behold?  Who  can  paint  the 
awfulness  of  that  future,  that  compulsory,  awakening, 
when  he  who  has  lived  in  jest  must  die  in  earnest  ? 
*'  Woe  unto  you  that  laugh  now ;  for  ye  shall  mourn 
and  weep ! " 

" Rejoice,  O  young  man,  in  thy  youth"  —  God  will 
have  it  so.  If  youth  were  not  a  season  of  joy,  of  few  cares 
and  abounding  pleasures,  who  would  Uve  to  old  age  ? 
nay,  who  would  be  fit  for  the  burden  and  heat  of  life's 
middle  day  ?  Rejoice  then  while  you  may  !  But  know 
thou,  O  young  man,  that,  if  thou  wilt  walk  now  in  the 
ways  of  thine  own  heart  and  in  the  sight  of  thine  own 
eyes ;  if  thou  wilt  surrender  thyself  to  the  full  indulgence 
of  natural  incUnation,  "  to  the  mirth  of  the  fool  and  the 
dissipation  of  the  profligate  ;  "  if  thou  wilt  forget  God, 
and  enshrine  thyself  in  the  sanctuary  which  was  built 
and  furnished  for  Him;  then  take  with  thee  this 
thought  —  to  be  thy  counsellor  if  thou  wilt,  thy  scourge 
if  thou  wilt  not  —  that  for  all  these  things  God  will 
bring  thee  into  judgment :  and  if  in  that  judgment 
the  righteous  scarcely  be  saved,  where  shall  the  ungodly 
and  the  sinner  appear  ? 
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Therefore  let  us  thank  God,  even  when  our  evil  heart 
prompts  an  opposite  feeling,  for  every  memento  of  Him- 
self and  of  His  Christ,  with  which  God,  amidst  these  snares 
and  these  levities,  arrests  and  apprehends  us.  Doubtless,  in 
some  careless  hearts  the  call  has  already  sounded,  with  a 
tone  at  first  harsh  and  unwelcome,  to  arise  and  meet 
their  God  in  the  ordinance  of  Confirmation.  Yes,  it  is  at 
first  a  harsh  and  unwelcome  call,  which  bids  us  call  our 
own  ways  to  remembrance,  and  turn  our  feet  to  God's 
testimonies.  It  is  as  though  some  one  said  to  us.  The 
days  of  mirth  are  ended  :  the  days  of  gloom  and  austerity 
are  come.  No  longer  can  you  rise  up  and  he  down,  go 
out  and  come  in,  your  own  master — speaking  your  own 
words,  and  seeking  your  own  pleasure.  Your  Lord  is 
come,  and  He  is  calling  for  you.  Already  you,  as  it 
were,  "  hear  the  voice  of  the  Lord  God,"  even  as  the  first 
sinner  heard  it,  "  walking  in  the  garden  in  the  cool  of  the 
day  : "  and  the  first  impulse  is,  with  you  as  with  him,  to 
hide  yourself  from  the  presence  of  the  Lord  God  amongst 
the  trees  of  the  garden.  Vain,  vain  struggle !  and 
ignorant  as  vain!  He  is  thy  peace.  Be  found  of  Him. 
When  He  says  to  you.  Seek  my  face — let  your  heart 
answer,  Thy  face.  Lord,  will  I  seek.  Lord,  to  whom 
but  Thee  shall  I  go  ?  Thou  hast  the  words  of  eternal 
life.  Ignorant,  let  Him  teach  thee.  Guilty,  let  Him 
pardon  thee.  Sinful,  let  Him  cleanse  thee.  Feeble, 
let  Him   strengthen    thee.     Dying,   let   Him   quicken 
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thee.  Immortal,  let  Him  be  thy  life.  Remember  Him 
in  the  days  of  thy  youth,  while  the  evil  days  come  not, 
nor  the  years  draw  nigh  when  thou  shalt  say,  I  have  no 
pleasure  in  them.  Come  they  must — ^let  them  find  thee 
at  peace  in  Him.  It  is  for  this  that  He  now  calls  thee  : 
see  that  thou  refuse  not  Him  that  speaketh.  Bless  Him, 
even  with  thy  faintest  sense  of  His  love,  for  not  letting 
thee  alone ;  for  coming  thus  to  seek  thee ;  for  hearing 
before  thou  hadst  called,  and  before  thou  hadst  spoken, 
answering. 

Yes,  my  brethren,  we  have  a  good  hope  that  such  will 
be  the  mind  of  some  of  you  before  many  weeks  have 
passed  over  us.  Give  yourselves  to  the  glad  yet 
solemn  thoughts  associated  with  this  smnmons.  What 
you  feel  not  as  yet,  God,  if  you  seek  Him,  will  impart  to 
you.  Your  souls  are  at  stake :  and  God  wills  not  their 
death  but  their  Hfe. 

And,  in  the  meantime,  let  it  not  be  for  nothing  that  we 
are  here  assembled  together,  with  Christ's  Table  spread 
for  the  service  of  Holy  Communion.  Before  another 
celebration  of  that  service  in  this  place,  many  who  now 
turn  from  it  will  have  received  the  right  to  draw  near. 
These  surely  will  not  behold  unmoved  the  spectacle  of 
this  day.  Let  them  ask  themselves  whether  they 
dread,  or  whether  they  desire,  the  possession  of  this 
right.  Let  them  consider  whether  their  life  is  as  yet 
such  that  they  could,  without  a  sense  of  hypocrisy  or  of 
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profaneness,  dedicate  themselves  at  that  Table  in  the  sight 
of  God  and  of  their  brethren.  Let  them  go  hence  now, 
not  to  trifle,  but  to  pray ! 

And  for  us,  finally,  who  are  already  admitted  to  the 
fullest  rights  of  our  Christian  citizenship  —  that  citizen- 
ship of  which  it  is  written  that  it  is  in  heaven — what 
know  we  of  it  ?  what  know  we  of  Him  whose  disciples, 
whose  subjects,  whose  very  members,  we  are  ?  What  to 
us  is  this  service  ?  Is  it  the  opportunity  of  refreshing 
our  wearied  souls  with  the  spiritual  food  of  our  Saviour's 
body  and  blood  ?  Is  it  the  prized,  the  cherished  moment 
of  the  whole  month  —  when  we  bring  with  us  a  heavy 
burden  of  sin  and  infirmity,  cast  it  down  at  the  foot  of 
the  Cross,  and  go  forth  lightened,  animated,  cheered, 
invigorated  ?  Let  it  be  so.  He  who  spreads  this  Table 
will  have  it  so.  He  who  instituted  this  ordinance,  with 
so  intimate  a  knowledge  of  man's  wants  and  feelings — 
being  Himself  man,  compassed  once  like  us  with  human 
infirmity,  able  still  as  ever  to  sympathize  with  human 
distresses — vnUl,  much  more,  bless  it  to  the  end  for 
which  He  ordained  it,  and  save  those  whom  first  He 
has  redeemed. 

And  well  may  those  who  here  taste  that  the  Lord  is 
gracious,  and  are  persuaded,  even  by  an  act  of  spiritual 
contact  vrith  the  unseen,  of  the  reality  and  the  solemnity 
of  things  eternal,  go  forth  afterwards  to  carry  amongst 
their  brethren  a  spirit  not  of  moroseness,  not  of  austerity, 
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not  of  gloom,  but  of  simple  and  unaffected  seriousness 
— testifying  by  word  and  act  against  a  levity  which  dis- 
honours God  and  disparages  the  word  of  His  truth — 
and  reminding  others,  even  by  their  own  remembrance 
of  it,  that  the  young  man  who  rejoices  in  his  youth  must 
not  therefore  forget  age  and  sorrow,  but  know  that,  if  he 
will  walk  unchecked  in  the  ways  of  his  heart  and  in  the 
sight  of  his  eyes,  then  for  all  these  things  God  must  bring 
him  into  judgment. 


THE    END. 
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Tlie  Earth  and  Man;   or.  Physical 

Geography  in  its  Relation  to  the  History  of 
Mankind.  By  Paornsom  Gutot.  Slightly 
abridgcd,with  Corrections  and  Notes.  2s.  6a. 

Danger  of  Superficial  Knowledge: 

A  Lecture.  By  J.  D.  Foebes,  F.R.S.,  Pro- 
foasor  of  Natural  Philoeophy,Edinburgh.28. 

Introductory  Lectures  delivered  at 
(Queen's  College,  London.    6s. 
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Schiller's  Complete  Poems.  At- 
tempted in  Knglish,  by  Edoab  Alfekd 
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Hvpatia ;  or,  New  Foes  with  an  Old 

Face.  By  C.  KiicosLKT,  Rector  of  Eversley. 
Reprinted  tnm  Fraser't  Magazine.  Two 
Volumes.    Octavo.    ISs. 

Digby  Grand;    an  Autobiography. 
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Jesuit  Executorship;  or,  Passages 
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Volumes.    12s. 
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of  Life.    Second  Edition.    8s.  6d. 
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French  Revolution ;  its  Causes  and 
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Historical  Sketch    of   the    British 
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Domesticated  Animals.     Bj  Mary 
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Wild  Animals.  By  the  same.  3s.  6d. 
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Musical   History,    Biography,   and 
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A  Contribution  to  the  Ecclesiastical  His- 
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The  Holy  City;   Historical,  Topo- 
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Additionp,  and  a  plan  of  Jerusalem.  Two 
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Notes  on  German  Churches.  By  W. 

Wbbwkll,D.D.,  MaRterof  Trinity  C<dlege, 
Cambridge.    Third  Edition.    128. 

The  Six  Colonies  of  New  Zealand. 
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Handbook  for  New  Zealand.  Becent 
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View  of  the  Art  of  Colonization. 
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Minor,  Mesopotamia,  Chaldea,  and  Ar- 
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with  Illustrations.    24s. 
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Spain.  Ry  W.  G.  Clark,  M.A.,  Fellow  of 
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Auvergue,    Piedmont,   and    Savov: 

a  Summer  Ramble.  ByC.  R.WxLn.  8s. dd. 

Wanderings   in   the   Republics    of 
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With  illustrations.    Ts.  6d. 

Hesperos;  or.  Travels  in  the  West. 

Two  Volumes.    By  Mrs.  Hocstouh.     14s. 

CommentaiT  on  the  Cuneiform  In- 
scriptions of  Babylonia  and  Assyria.  By 
Lieut.-Colonel  Rawuksoh.    OctaYo.    Sa. 

Port  Phillip  in  1849.    By  Dr.  Clut- 

TKEBUCK,  nine  Tears  Resident  In  the 
Colony.    With  a  Map.    8s. 

Charters  of  the  Old  English  Colonics 

in  America.  With  Introduction  and  Motes. 
By  8.  Lucas,  M.A.    4s.  6d. 
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Ss.6d. 

Lectures  on  the  Scripture  Bcvela- 
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View  of  the  Scripture  Revelations 
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Twenty-five  Village   Sermons.    Bv 
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Cheaper  Edition,  Ss.  6d. 

Churchman's  Theological  Dictionary. 

By  R.  Edxn,  M.A.,  Chaplain  to  the  Bishop 
of  Norwich.    Second  Edition.    5s. 

The  Gospel-Narrative  according  to 

the  Authorised  Text,  without  Repetitloa 
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nies; with  Decisions.  By  A.  J.  Stephens, 
M.A.,  F.R.S.  Two  large  Volumes,  with 
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The  Natural  History  of  lufidclity 

and  Superstition  in  Contrast  with  Chris- 
tian Faith.  Bampton  Lectures  preached 
before  the  Unirersity  of  Oxford.  By  J.  E. 
Riddle.  M.A.,  Minister  of  St.  Philip's, 
Leckhaxnpton.    Octavo,  12s. 

Manual  of  Christian  Antiquities.  By 

the  same.    Second  Edition.    1 8s. 

Luther  and  his  Times.    Ey  the  same 

Author.    5s. 

Churchman's  Guide  to  the  Use  of 

the  English  Liturgy.  By  the  same  Author. 
38.  6d. 

First  Sundays  at  Church.    By  the 

same  Author.    Cheaper  Edition.    2s.  Gd. 

Exposition     of     the    Thirty-Nine 

Articles,  Historical  and  Doctrinal.  By  E. 
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Vol.  L,  10s.  6d.    VoL  II.,  12s. 

The  Churchman's  Guide;  an  Index 

of  Sermons  and  other  Works,  arranged 
according  to  their  sut^ects.  By  Johh 
FoBSTUi,  BI.A.    Octavo.    7s. 

The  Early  Christians.    By  the  Rev. 

W.  PmiDDXN,  M.A.    Fourth  Edition.    4s. 

The  Book  of  the  Fathers,  and  the 

Spirit  of  their  Writings.    9s.  6d. 

Babylon  and  Jerusalem:   a  Letter 

addrcitscd  to  Ida,  Countess  of  Hahn-Hahn. 
From  the  German,  with  a  PrefSsce.  2s.  6d. 

History  of  the  Church  of  England. 

By  TiiOMAS  VowLca  Shokt,  D.D.,  Lord 
Bishop  of  St.  Asaph.  Fifth  Edition.  Oc- 
tavo.   16s. 

History  'of    Popery;    the    Origin, 

(irowth.and  ProgresHof  the  Papal  Power; 
its  Political  Influence,  and  Effects  on  the 
Progress  of  CivUisation.    9s.  6d. 

Elizabethen  Religious  History.    By 

II.  SoAMBs,  M.A.    Octavo.    IGs. 

History  of  the  Christian  Church. 

By  Dr.  Bukton,  Professor  of  Divinity, 
Oxford.    5s. 

Outlines  of  Sacred  History.    2s.  6d. 
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before  the  Reformation.  By  the  Rev.  w. 
HoAEB,  M.A..  late  Fellow  of  St.  John's 
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Church  of  St.  Patrick  ;  an  Inquiry 

into  the  Independence  of  the  Ancient 
Church  of  Ireland.  By  W.  G.  Todd,  A.B. 
4s. 

Civil   History  of   tlie  Jews.     By 

O.  Cockayne,  M.A..  King's  College.  4s.  6d. 

Cudworth  on  Freewill;    now  first 

Edited,  with  Notes,  by  J.  Allbh,  M.A., 
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Guericke^s  Manual  of  the  Antiquities 

of  the  Christian  Church.  Translated  and 
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by  A.  J.  W.  Morrison,  B.A.,  Master  o/ 
Onunmar  School,  Truro.   6s.  6d. 
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Liturgy,  with  Notes,  and  a  Discourse  on 
Public  Reading.     By  R.  Cull.    5s.  6d. 


Memoir  of  Bishop  Copleston,  with 

Selections  from  his  Diary  and  Gorrea- 
pondence.  By  W.  J.  Coplestun,  M.A., 
Rector  of  CrraihaU.    10s.  6d. 

Life  of  Archbishop  Usher.  By  C.  R. 

Elbikotov,  D.D.,  Regius  Professor  of 
Divinity,  Dublin.   Portrait.   OcUvo.    ISs. 

Life  of  Archbishop  Sancroft.    By 

the  late  Dr.  D'Otlt.    Octavo.    9s. 

Memoirs  of  the  Life,  Character,  and 

Writings,  of  Bishop  Butler.  By  T.  Babt- 
LBTT,  M.  A.,  Rector  of  Elngstoiie.      2s. 

Liyes  of  Eminent  Christians.     By 

R.  B.  Homi,  M.A.,  Archdeacon  of  Wor- 
cester.   Four  Volumes.    4s.  6d.  each. 

Bishop  Jeremy  Taylor;  his  Prede- 
cessors, Contemporaries,  and  Successors. 
By  Rev.  R.  A.  Wuuiott.  Second  Edition. 
5s. 

Lives  of  English  Sacred  Poets.    By 

the  same  Autnor.  Two  Vols.   4s.  Gd.  each. 

Life  and  Services  of  Lord  Harris. 

By  the  Right  Hon.  8.  R.  LcsHiROTOir* 
Second  Edition.    Gs.  6d. 


^otes   on    the    Parables.     Bv  H. 

C.  Tkench,  B.D.,  Examining  Chaplain  to 
the  Bishop  of  Oxford.  Fifth  Edition. 
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same  Author.    Third  Edition.    12s. 

St.  Augustine's  Exposition  of  the 

Sermon  on  tlie  Mount.    With  an  Essay  <m 
St.  Augustine  as  an  Interpreter  of  Scripture. 
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Author.    Second  Edition.    Cs. 
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the  Occasional  Services  of  the  Prayer- 
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sidered as  a  Protection  against  Ronumism. 
By  the  same  Author.    5s.  Gd. 
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The  Religions  of  the  "World,  and 
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Hebrews.    By  the  same.    7s.  6d. 

Christmas  Day,  and  other  Sermons. 

*  By  the  same  Author.   Octavo.    10s.  Gd. 
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James's  Treatise  on  the  Corruptions 
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Inquiry  into  the  Liturgical  System  of  the 
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M.A.,  Rector  of  Peterstow.    16s. 

The  Personality  of   the    Tempter, 

By  C.  J.  Yauobam,  D J>.,  Head  Mester  of 
Harrow  School.    Octavo.    7s.  6d. 

Sermons  preached  before  the  Uni- 
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of  Edinburgh.    Octavo.    7s.  6d. 
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with  (  TrviiUUon  Inu  Engltgh  VerK,  ind 
HMH.     BrJ.  ConiHOTOH.  M.A..  PlUoWOf 

UnlTunit  J  CoUrge,  Olfocd.     71.  «d. 

.Xsehylug   translated    into    English 

Vcr».  W1thNat».l.lflDr£Khrlu>.udl 
S^[ro?A^^rTii'  Vr^^lu 

Milter  of  BuUoQColJlldilSchooJ.    4i.  U. 
fiomerie   Ballads :    the   Text,  with 

UU  Dr.  MiowB.    U. 
Tacitus,  the  Complete  Works,  with 

ud  NotB.    EdlMd  bj  ProfBwor  Rirrn, 
of  Bonn.    Poor  VolumH.    OcUtd.    »>. 
Aristophania     Commdiffi    Vndecim, 

tlviiiTvi  A.  HULDM,  A.M      CuU.  Trtn, 
CiDt.  Bdcliu.    OcUn>.    l«i.    Tba  Pkji 
•epuniMlj.H.MUh. 

wHh  NO)H  bj  J.  UlLDTAmD.  B.D..  ir«UBW 

BfChrUf.C.ll..C«,b.    Tr6d..«h. 
Antigone  of  Sophocles,  in  Oi^k  and 

Piodar'a  Epinician  Odea,  revised  end 

«pl.ln*d,  Wllh»pl«..NM*.»dlDdlMi.. 
Bj  Or,  DoK.tlw)!..     I6>. 

Becker's  Gallua;  or.  Human  Scenes 
oftfatTlma  of  Auguuoi.  wttfa  tialm  mi 
Eicuniu.     SKond  BdlUon,     ID. 

Becker's  Chariclea ;  or.  Illustrations 
oriht  Prl.»te  Life  of  th.  Andenl  OmkL 
Second  EdJtimi,  cuifBlIf  nTlHd. 

Apboboiuid  Onetor.Tnoaluod.with  Ei- 

M.A..l'"uowofTr4.Co1I..C™b.    ^     ' 

Selection    from    Greek    Verses    of 
Bi. 

Select  Private  Orations  of  Demo- 

Khenei :  mih  Nolei.    Br  C  T.  Piviou, 
Cbeifer  KdlUon.    ti. 
Frogs  of  Ariatophanea;  with  English 
Noui.    B;tt»l£e>.ll.F.Cooinu?  Ii. 

Oassicnl    Examination    Papers    of 
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Proportius;  with  English  Notea.  By 

F.  A.  Palkt,  Editor  of  JSfdkfAtf.   OeUvo. 

The  Alccstis  of  Euripides;  with  Notes 

by  J.  II.  MoMK.  D.D.,  Biahopof  Gloacetter 
and  BristoL    Cbe^wr  Kditfon.    4s.  Gd. 

Fables  of  Babrios.    Edited  by  G.  C. 

Lewis,  M.A.    Ss.  Gd. 

Muller's  Dissertations  on  the  Eume- 

nldes  of  wXschyliu.  Cbei^wr  Edition, 
thorou^ly  rerised. 

Sacred  Latin  Poetry;  with  Notes 

and  Introduction.  By  R.  C.  Tbbnch, 
B.D.    78. ;  or  14s.  bound  in  antique  calf. 

CommentaiT  on  the  Acts  of   the 

Apostles.  By  W.  O.  HuMPHaT,  B.D.,  Ex- 
amining Chaplain  to  the  Bishop  of  London. 
Octavo.    7s. 

Pearson's  Lectures  on  the  Acts  of 

the  Apostles  and  Annals  of  St.  Paul. 
Edited  in  Kngliflh,  with  a  few  Notes,  by 
J.  R.  CaowpooT,  B.D.,  Divinity  Lecturer 
of  King's  College,  Cambridge.    4s. 

Greek  Text  of  the   Acts   of   the 

Apostles;   with   English  Notes.     By  H. 

KOBIHSOH,  D.D.     88. 

Bocckh's  Public  Economy  of  Athens. 

Translated  by  G.  C.  Lewis,  A.M.  6to. 
18s. 

Bchleiermacher'sLitroductions  to  the 

Dialogues  of  Plato.  Translated  by  W. 
Doasov,  BLA.,  Fellow  of  Trinity  College, 
Cambridge.  12s.  6d. 


Hebrew   Grammar.     By  the    late 

Chb.  Lbo,  of  Cambridge,  I2s.  6d. 

New    Hebrew    Lexicon.     Part   I. 

Hebrew  and  English.— Part  II.  Englinh 
and  Hebrew.  With  Grammar,  Vocabu- 
lary, and  Grammatical  Analysis  of  the 
Book  of  Generis.  Also  a  Chaldee  Gram- 
mar, Lexicon,  and  Grammatical  Analysis 
of  the  Chaldee  Words  of  the  Old  Testa- 
ment. By  T.  JAKarrr,  M.A.,  Professor 
of  Arabic,  Cambridge.  Octavo.    21s. 

Guide  to  the  Hebrew  Student.    By 

H.  H.  Bbbmakd,  Teacher  of  Hebrew, 
Cambridge.    10s.  6d. 

The  Psalms  in  Hebrew,  with  Critical, 

Exegetieal,  and  Philological  Commentary. 
By  G.  Phillips,  B.D.,  Fellow  and  Tutor 
of  Queen's  College,  Cambridge.  Two 
Volumes.    S2s. 

Elements  of  Syriac  Grammar.    By 

G.  Phillips,  B.D.    Second  Edition.    10s. 

Practical    Arabic    Grammar.     By 

Ddkcav  tTSWABT.    Ootavo.    16t. 


Edited  far  the  Syndics  of  the  Cambridge 
Unirtnittf  Press. 

Cssar  Morgan  on  the   Trinity  of 

Plato,  and  of  Philo  Judseus,  and  of  the 
EfTects  which  an  Attachment  to  their 
Writinn  had  u;  on  the  Principles  and 
Beasonings  of  the  Fathers  of  the  Christian 
Church.  Edited  by  H.  A.  Uoloem.  M.A., 
Fellow  of  Trinity  College.    4s. 

Grotius   De  Jure  Belli  et  Pacts. 

With  the  Notes  of  Barbeyrac  and  others ; 
acompanied  by  an  Abridged  Translation 
of  the  Text.  By  W.  Whbwell,  D.D., 
Blaster  of  Trinity  College.  Two  Volumes, 
Octavo. 

The  Octavius  of  Minucios  Felix; 

with  an  Introdnetion.Analysis,  and  English 
Notes,  by  the  Rev.  H.  A.  Holobm,  M.A., 
FeUow  of  Trinity  CoUcge.    9e.  6d. 

Theophili     Episcopi     Antiochensis 

Libri  tres  ad  Antolyeum.  Edidlt  Prole- 
gomenis  Verslone  Notulis  Indicibufi  In- 
struxit  GcL.  G.  Ucmphbt,  8.T.B.  Collegi 
Sanctiss.  Trin.  Ap.  Cantabrigiensea  SociusL 
6s. 

Sanderson  De  Obligatione  Consci- 

entisa.  With  English  Notes,  including  an 
abridged  Translation  by  Dr.  Whbwhll.  9s. 

The  Homilies,  with  various  Readings, 

and  the  Quotations  Anom  the  Father*  given 
at  length  in  the  Original  Languages.  Edited 
by  G.  E.  Comaia,  B.D.,  Blaster  of  JetMis 
College.    Octavo.    lOs.  6d. 

Pearson  on  the  Creed.    Beviscd  and 

Corrected  by  Tbmplk  Chsyallisb,  B.D., 
Professor  of  Mathematics,  Durham.     1 2s. 

The  foUo  of  1669  has  been  taken  as  the  principal 
model  of  the  text,  and  the  qnotatloa*  fron  the 
Father*  have  been  verified  thronghimt.  The 
pausires  fh»i  the  Babtrfaical  writiaffs  and 
Chaldee  paraphxaaes  have  boea  careftiUj  rol- 
laied. 

Twysden's  Historical  Vindication  of 

the  Church  of  England  in  point  of  Schism. 
Edited,  with  the  Author's  MB.  Corrections, 
by  Professor  Comaii.    7s.  6d. 

Archbishop   Usher's   Answer  to  a 

Jesuit;  with  other  Tracts  on  Popery. 
Octavo.    ISs.  6d. 

Dr.   Hev's   Lectures  on  Divinity. 

Third  Edition.    Two  Vols.    OcUvo.   3te. 

Wilson's  Illustration  of  the  Method 

of  Explaining  the  New  Testament.  Edited 
by  T.  TUMTOM,  D.D.,  Biabop  of  Ely.    8a. 

Cambridge  Greek  and  English  Tes- 
tament. Edited  by  ProfeiBor  8GH0(.BruLi>. 
Third  EdiUon.    7s.  6d. 

Cambridge  Greek  Testament.  Ss.Gd. 


